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Stephen Archer's Cemptation. 


BY HARRIET LAWRENCE WADE. 








WO women were the tempta- 
tion of Stephen Archer's life. 
The old king in the East, you 
know, said a woman was at the 
bottom of every trouble and 
mishap, and proved his point 
by the instance in hand. And 
so it comes down to us ata later 
day. So it was with Stephen 
Archer. One woman tempted 
him with her sweet, young face, 
her pure girl’s heart, the other 
with her wealth and position. 
A weak man, you say. Yes, 
human nature has some weak 
points. Otherwise it would not 
be human natare. 

When Stepien Archer came to Perryville, to take 
charge of the Perry iron works, foundry rather, he 
was a man of thirty, with whom the world had gone 
a little awry. Here and there fortune had given him 
a hard knock, and he had not been in just the situa- 
tion to return the thump. So he had borne it quiet- 
ly, and when the time came that he was free from all 
bonds, when he had seen his weak step-mother, who 
clung to him with a grasp he could not shake off, and 
her three children amply provided for by a second 
marriage, he felt free to start fur himself, and deter- 
mined to do something. He was ambitious. He 
wanted to be rich. I think he cherished a bitter, al- 
most venomous grudge against poverty, for he had 
not been born to it. On the contrary, it had been 
thrust upon him at his father’s death, and four help- 
less people in the bargain. That he did his duty by 
them was due more to his pride, I think, than any 
superiority of nature. But he had performed it well, 
and now began to think of himself. 

While still in New York he was offered the chance 
to go to Perryville, as superintendent of the iron 
works. It was a company, with a board of ten di- 
rectors. One Mr. Perry, bad named the town and 
the foundry, and was the great man of the place, but 
not a business man. And now matters had been go- 
ing on in a very loose-ended state, and it was neces- 
sary to have some one who could manage them bet- 
ter, or the whole rich concern would go to destruc- 
tion. So the directors held a meeting, examined the 
books, and found the wisest course would be to ap- 
point a new superintendent, a trustworthy and effi- 
cient man, and relieve Mr. Perry of all but a little 
honorary management. So Stephen Archer was ap- 
pointed, went to Perryville and took a comprehen- 
sive view of the position, and accepted it, for it seem- 
ed a place in which a man might work himself up. 

And this was the beginning of life for him. The 
past, which had hardly been his own life, after all, 
fell away from him like an old garment. The young 
brother and sisters growing up had too much of their 
mother about them to suit him, and, as he was not 
at all necessary to them now, he gave up present 
care. In all probability he would have little todo 
with their future lives. He hoped so at least. He 
was not an innately noble or generous man, or this 
temptation would never have come upon him. 

On his first arrival at Perryville, Mr. Archer had 
been the guest of Mr. Perry. This had happened by 
accident, and partly because he was a special friend 
of Mr. Conley, one of the richest directors. But he 
wanted a perfectly independent life and home, so, 
after a day or two, he found a little cottage in which 
lived a widow with a half-grown boy. She was a 
nice, tidy, rather refined woman, a plain, sensible 
body, who seemed capable of minding her own busi- 
ness. She had two large rooms on the second floor, 
a it was just a convenient distance from the foun- 











dry. Being a little off of the main road, it was the 
more retired, and this was another thing that com- 
mended it to Mr. Archer’s fancy. In two weeks he 
was pretty well settled. His books, pictures, and a 
few articles of furniture, had come up from New York 
and been arranged to his liking. He found Mrs, 
Green just the sort of woman he had imagined her, 
and congratulated himself on this part of bis pros- 
pects. 

At the foundry there had been the usual attempts 
at insubordination that generally follow in the wake 
of a new-comer. But Mr. Archer proved that he 
meant to be master—that the workmen soon found 
out. Some who didn’t choose to stay and put up 
with it, left; but the directors were satisfied with 
their man, and their man was satisfied with his place. 
Besides his salary, which was good, he intended to 
have an interest in the place before very long. And, 
if he could make a fortune at Perryville, why not try 
that as well as California? . 

When his daily and his nightly abode was settled, 
he took a survey of Perryville. Part of it was rather 
aristocratic. On the outskirts large farms and pure 
blood, fn the village some wealthy families, the rest 
quite plebienne. A district school for the poorer 
classes, taught by an old man and his adopted 
daughter, who served him as child and assistant, two 
churches, a rather pretentious hotel, a country store 
and post-office. There could be no doubt but that 
the place would grow in time, yet Stephen Archer 
never planned to spend his whole life here. For such 
@ man it would be too narrow and restricted. So he 
settled himself to a kind of humdrum life, a mere 
negative existence. Ten years of his life wasted—ten 
years devoted to money-getting, and then—well, he 
would be but forty, ‘hot too old for enjoyment. 

Yet there are often very vivid and strange phases 
in commonplace lives, Weak and fvolish dreams, 
daring loves, as poignant witb the pain of joy, as the 
pain of grief, struggles, temptations, and nuncia- 
tions that are worse than the rack of the Inquisition. 
And hearts are put in peril, souls are bartered, and 
all the bliss and the agony of the great world goes on 
the same in quiet places as in large cities. Only not 
80 much of it. 3 

Old Mr. Vergne, the schoolmaster, had filled his 
post many a year. His wife was lying in dreamless 
rest in a shaded corner of the churchyard, and 
Clarice, this little foundling to whom he had given a 
home and a name, was his housekeeper, as well as 
his assistant in school. The old man had beena 
scholar and a gentleman, but now he was white- 
haired and leaned heavily on his stick, his faculties 
were no longer brisk, his voice tremulous, his step 
unsteady. He was indeed rapidly going down the 
decline of life, but this young girl with her brave 
heart supplied him with strength. 

Clarice Vergne was eighteen, perhaps, looked 
neither old nor young. Yet there was nothing glad 
nor bright about her, the fault of circumstances. 
What had she to make her glad and bright? A 
scanty income and continual toil, no friends, no 
pleasures. She could not have been more utterly 
alone if in a wilderness; and, yet, no one was posi- 
tively unkind to her. Often the village women re- 
membered her in the gift of a richly-browned cake, 
golden-hearted, or a generous pie; and not unfre- 
quently apples or potatoes, or a cord of wood found 
their way to the old man’s door. They never sufter- 
ed for physical comforts, but, if man cannot live by 
bread alone, will not a woman assoon starve on such 
a material diet? 

She was slight and fair, yet not exactly fragile, al- 
though her face was thin and pale, and in her eyes 
there was that wistful, beseeching look, as if pleading 
for something that could not be put in words. Soft 
brown hair and soft brown eyes, a low, broad fore- 
hewl, straight nose, and small mouth, with a dimpled 
chin. A little vivacity would have made her very 
pretty, but now she hada wan, cold expression, the 
natural result of her narrow, starved life. 

Yet she was not cold. The old schoolmaster could 


demonstrativeness, perhaps ;—brought up with these 
two old people, and the last four years, having lived 
entirely alone with Mr. Vergne, it was not to be ex- 
pected that her feelings would have full play, or be 
called forth in any remarkable manner. She was 
tender and affectionate, ready for any sacrifice of self, 
and never looking forward to a happiness of her own. 
Sometimes, as she saw the village lasses with their 
lovers, a thought crossed her mind which was not 
exactly pain, but a tender yearning, an almost ques- 
tioning whether any one would ever love her. It was 
answered soon, with alittle sigh. No one ever would. 
That was too bright a beam to fall upon her gray, 
blank existence. I suppose you wonder how pale 
little Clarice Vergne ever came to be any temptation 
to Stephen Archer. And yet she was. 

I think I must tell you first about Agatha Perry. 
She was an only child, and her father was excessively 
proud of her. He had given her all the accomplish- 
ments of schools; she read French, played and sang, 
understood many of the “isms” and “ ologies,” or at 
least,had a smattering of them: Clarice Vergne,in her 
simple manner, could have explained more of chem- 
istry in an hour, than Miss Perry in awhole after- 
noon; and, though Clarice knew nothing of French, 
many an evening she read aloud to her father, and in 
the sound of her smooth, clear voice, he lived over 
again his boyish fondness for the old Greek heroes. He 
had taught her himself, and still took delight in such 
labors, but she had outstripped her master. 

Agatha Perry was undeniably beautiful. A tall, 
finely-moulded girl, with an erect, rather haughty 


yet he would not yield to the spell. She experienced 
a strange desire to fascinate this man, to make him 
bow to her, haughty as he was. Easy conquests were 
little to her mind. 

As time went on Mr. Perry conceived for him an 
extravagant adwiration. The young man’s cool per- 
severance, his daring and resolution, and his ambi- 
tion all had their effect. 

“He will be a rich man some day, mark my 
words,” Mr. Perry said, in his pompous manner; as 
if that alone might bring about the result. 

If he was to be a rich man—and whether he was 
rich or not, what did that matter to her, so long as 
he was ambitious, and destined to be a rising man! 
She intended to marry some one of this stamp, and it 
seemed quite an easy thing to fascinate Mr. Archer 
in this quiet place, where she would have no other 
rivals. Agatha Perry, you were too rapid with your 
conclusions. 

For, one evening, after the din, and dust, and 
smoke of the day were over, after supper had been 
eaten, and some cool, clean clothes donned, Stepben 
Archer sauntered forth, quite indifferent as to his 
path, for he did not want to go to the great house to- 
night, this splendid June night with its silver moon 
and myriads of stars. The atmusphere would be 
stifling or enervating up there, and just now he want- 
ed something pure and bracing. Rambling past the 
schoohnaster’s cottage, he saw the two figures sitting 
in the bright moonlight, on the little porch. He knew 
them well, though he had never spoken to Clarice. 

“A fine night, Mr. Vergne,” he exclaimed, and 








carriage, black eyes, spirited enough, an abund 

of dusky hair, regular features, and most brilliant 
complexion. There was a tropical warmth and rich- 
ness about her, an affluent life in every motion. It 
impressed one forcibly. Stephen Archer experienced 
@ curious sensation the first time he saw her. It 
was like adraught of rare old wine, or a summer 
day’s slumber in a fragrant garden. Sunshine and 
perfume, warmth, luxuriousness—these were the 
thoughts she brought to mind—a host of syrens in 
herself, few could pass unconsciously by her charmed 
atmosphere. 

I confess, she pleased Stephen Archer very much, 
in all their early interviews. A mere sensuous satis- 
faction, borne of her beauty and grace, her personal 
influence. When he was away from her, he could 
shut hig eyes and dream her over again, as freshiy 
bright as when she was present. He did not need 
to hear her talk to complete the charm; indeed, that 
rather disturbed it for him. Not but what she pos- 
sessed a certain fascination, yet, there was something 
in her tones, soft and melodious as they were, that 
roused a strange opposition in his heart, a wish to 
dispute her, to demolish her theories, to unveil her 
little shams, and make the real woman poor in soul,. 
as he believed her to be. Instead, he only smiled a 
little cynically. Why should he? There were fouls 
enough who liked to be lapped in this soft Elysium, 
and it was not worth while for him to disturb the be- 
guiling current. 

It was spring when he came to Perryville. He had 
made few acquaintances beside Miss Agatha. He 
cared but little for women, for any kind of society in 
truth. It was aluxury for him to be alone with him- 
self, and with his mind devoted to money-getting at 
present, he had no time for dreams. Yet, uncon- 
sciously he became a sort of cavalier to Miss Agatha. 
She was a fine rider, and as a horse was one of the 
luxuries in which he bad indulged himself, they were 
not unfrequently companions, meeting as often it 

d by pure accident, as any design. 

When Agatha Perry tirst saw Mr. Archer, I don’t 
mean at the first interview, but during a month, 
perhaps, she studied him quite attentively. She was 
a year older, and in some things, many years wiser 
than Clarice Vergne. She decided very soon that she 
liked him. He was so different from the young men 
she had met hitherto, although she had spent the 
preceding winter in the city. She liked the sense of 
power, the sturdy strength that enveloped him like 








certify to this. There might have been a lack of 


anarmor. She could see her loneliness affected him, 





ling a it by the gate. 

“Yes. We were enjoying it in our usual fashion, 
except that, instead of reading, Clarice was reciting 
to me,” the old man said. 

** Lessons?” he asked, with a half smile. 

“Ono. It was only to please him—his old poets,” 
she returned, deprecatingly. 

“It is good company for you, Mr. Vergne.” 

“ Yes, this little girl is my daily solace. Will you 
not come in and rest?” 

The invitation was given timidly. 

“T am not tired, but I shall be happy to come in, 
if you will allow me.” 

“A chair, Clarice. It is not very often that we 
have guests.” 

“No, you shall net get meachair. I want to sit 
here on this step; and if Miss Clarice will goon, and 
let me feel that I am not interrupting her.” 

She hardly noticed that he said Miss Clarice in- 
stead of Miss Vergne. But the large lids drvoped 
confusedly over her eyes, and & iamt color stole in 
her cheeks. 

“ What an odd little thing!” he thought, glancing 
at her. 

“Tl am glad to have company,” the schoolmaster 
said. “Let us talk instead. I seldom have that 
luxury, though Clarice and I amuse one another. 
But you are fresh from the world.” 

“ Such freshness!” he returned, bitterly. ‘“‘ Excuse 
me, but it seems rather as if one might find it in this 
quiet little cottage, rather than amid the heat and 
turmoil of business.” 

The old man sighed. 

“Mr. Archer,” he said, gravely, ‘‘in my young 
days we did not complain. We were thankful fur 
health and toil. When you are trembling on the 
verge of threescore and ten, it will do to talk of 
weariness.” 

Archer laughed, but it was not a bright, fresh 
laugh. Still, he said, in a more joyous tone: 

“Tam an ungracious guest, truly.” 

“ Father did not mean that,” Clarice uttered, in a 
hurried manner. 

“No, but he has justly rebuked me, Miss Clarice. 
I have no right to complain. I have youth, health, 
and tolerable prospects. It ig weakness jn a man like 
me. Ah, you think so, too?” 

He had rightly interpreted her glance. She shrank 
back, a little abashed, and then he smiled upon her. 
Such a grand, kindly smile. Jt drew her toward him 
at once. 
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‘You have quick eyes,” he resumed. 

“She is a wise, thoughtful little child,” the old 
master went on. “ Life is hard enough with her, yet 
she bears it bravely. Only a querulous worn-out 
man for company; and still she keeps bright and 
cheerful.” 

She blushed warmly at this. He noted how the 
tint became her, and understood the delicate pain 
that quivered about her mouth. She was not used 
to being praised before a stranger. 

Mr. Archer roused himself a little. We could be 
agreeable when he choge, and jaist now he determin- 
ed to cheer this poor, forlorn old man, with some- 
thing that did not come in his daily life. The world 
that he was neyer to see much of again, thoughts 
and ideas that had improved and broadened since 
his day, and, as Stephen Archer warmed into anima- 
It brought his lost 
youth back to Mr. Vergne, quickened his pulses, 
gave strength to his feeble voice, and imparted an 
interest Clarice had not seen in him for many a day. 
She listened to the two men, delighted, and most 
profoundly thankful to Mr. Archer. The large clock 
in the hall struck nine, and then he rose from his 
seat on the step. Mr. Vergne thanked him for his 
call, with all the courtliness of the old school, and 
asked him to repeat it. 

“T shall most assuredly.” And Stephen Archer 
shook hands cordially with the schoolmaster, then 
he held out his to Clarice, 

She laid hers in it timidly. She glanced up into 
his eyes with that pathetic look so natural to her. 
It moved him strangely; and he noticed, there in the 
moonlight, how smal! and delicate her features were, 
how perfect her petite figure. Only she seemed to 
have grown in the shade, yet somehow, he felt she 
was not weak. Then he walked slowly homeward. 
Miss Perry, sitting alone in her spacious parlor, would 
have curled her lip a little at such arival. Rightly 
enough, perhaps. What had Clarice Vergne in com- 
parison with Agatha Perry? 

Mr. Vergne went to bed physically tired, yet 
mentally refreshed. Clarice closed the doors and 
lower windows, and then retired to her room, but 
not to sleep. It seemed as if she had just been 
awakened to life; all that had gone before had been 
mere passive existence. How many things there 
were in the world that she knew nothing of}; that 
she was shut out from in this narrow sphere. If she 
could see such men as Mr. Archer daily—and then 
she drew a long breath composed of fear and delight. 
No, it would never be for her, and, yet, she might 











see him again. That was enough for this night: 

Stephen Archer would have sneered a little at love 
on so short an acquaintance; and yet, he was as 
powerfully moved in one respect, as Miss Perry bad 
moved him in another. Here was no bewildering 
beauty to appeal directly to his senses. Something 
deeper spoke to his soul; and he had the strangest 
longing to lift Clarice Vergne out of this ungenial 
sphere, for the mere pleasure of seeing her blossom in 
rose tints and grow golden-hearted. Of cotfrse, it 
was foolishness, fur he could do nothing for her. 

He felt a little lonely and restless the next evening. 

He thought of the schoolmaster’s cottage, but it 
would not answer to go so soon again. So he walked 
up to Mr. Perry’s. 

“ What a stranger you are,” Agathasaid, in a half- 

pettish tone. 

“AmI? Iwas here last Thursday, I think.” 

Almost a week; and you have nothing to do with 
yourselfevenings. Yousaid once you was lonesome.” 

*¢ Would it compliment a lady most to know a man 
called upon her to keep himself from mere ennui, or, 
that he came when he found himself most in a mood 
to enjoy her society?” 

She was not to be won over so easily. 

“Then you do not care to be comforted when the 
world goes wrong,” she said, with a peculiar turn of 
the lip, which was not exactly a curl, nor scorn, 
rather petty vexation. ’ 

He smiled. ‘The idea of her comforting him seem- 
ed so utterly absurd. She understood the expression 
altogether, and thawed out of her stateliness a trifle. 
He saw it, and following a sudden impulse, said: 

“What if I did? What if [ came to you, possessed 
with a legion of the bluest devils,what would you do?” 

“ Exorcise them,” was the prompt answer. 

“How? What would you do?” 

He was looking at her keenly with those steel-gray 
eyes of his, eyes always tempered with a mighty in- 
ward fire, and occasionally showing the flaws. Now 
it only smouldered. 

“What would Ido?” she repeated, musingly, for 
somehow she seemed almost to have gotten a clew to 
this man in her very hand, only she must be wise 
and wary. She went over to the piano, and, seating 
herself, ran her tingers slowly up and down the keys 
and evolved a succession of suggestive melodies, set- 
tling, finally,into Mendelssohn’s songs without words. 
Presently, when she had suited herself, she sang: 


‘“* My body sleeps; my heart awakes; 

My lips to breathe thy name are moved 

In siumber’s ear; then slumber breaks, 
And [ am drawn to thee, beloved. 

Thou drawest me, thou drawest me, 
Through sleep, through night, I hear the rills, 
The wind upon the distant bills, 

And down the dark I feel to thee."’ 


* Stop there,” he said. 
And she obeyed, but sat irresolutely, turning her- 
self upon the music stool. He wanted to see her face. 
J shall come to you when I need a David. Now 
will you take a ramble down the path? The night is 





She was delighted, and came at once. Then he 
began tostudy her. What a beautiful face this was 
to be sure. And then he searched for the soul that 
should have animated it, should have guided it in 
the selection of such words as she had sung. He 
read the motive, and it angered him, I was about to 
say, but anger is too strong a word to use. It filled 
him with a little good-natured cynicism. The woman 
was not to blame for acting out the motive that in- 


fluenced her. She wanted to render herself fascinat- |on the table. 


ing in bis eyes, not from love, merely—her love would 
never be capable of any great exertion, but her de- 
sires woukd, Stephen Archer felt that she liked him, 
that she was willing to make some effort to attract 
him. Why? She could marry richer men. But 
she had some pride—she wanted to marry a man the 
world could admire. She did not wish him merely 
for herself and her home—the world, society, admira- 
tion and approval—these were strong points with 
her. Ofcourse, she intended to love him some. She 


did not care for an absorbing passion—indeed, any-|‘felt rather than heard. She raised her head, and 


thing of that kind would have wearied her. They 
rambled up and down. She willed to be fascinating, 


and was, to a certain extent, but it did not touch or. 


| too deeply into his soul. He wondered what she | those old Greek women shone in her face. She im- 
pressed him strangely indeed. 





would think of him, if his heart should be suddenly 
unveiled before her. Why should he care for her 
opinion—a mere child? 

He went over to the cottage one July evening, a 
month perhaps, since his first yisit. It was moon- 
light again, but no one sat on the porch, no sweet 
voice Inred him hither with murmuring sound, All 
was still and silent, but a dim, sickly candle burned 
He stood in the doorway a moment, 
while a strange awe stole over him. Like a spirit, he 
saw Clarice glide from the inner room, but he did not 
stir until she came quite up to him. 

“Or!” she said, ‘‘surely God sent you when we 
were £o sorely in need of a friend.” 

He took her childish little face in his hands, and 


tenderness, such as he had never before experienced, 
he drew her to his breast, and eufolded her in his 
arms. She gave a few half-repressed sobs that he 


would have freed herself from ‘the encircling arms, 
but he clasped her the more closely. It seemed to 
him that he had never held anything so dear to his 


said, after a pause. 
could leave him—” 


be your friend—your brother?” 


most to tears. 

so they walked together to the bedside of the old 
man, 
custom themselves to the red glare of the candle. 


saw that she had been weeping. Witha thrill of | eyes. Mr. Archer spoke. 


told him?” 


what will become of the poor child?” 


kindle him. He wondered, too. Perhaps he was not 
capable of love. At that thought the scorn flashed 
out of his eyes. 

He talked gayly enough to Miss Perry, and inter- 
spersed his conversation with an occasional touch of 
sentiment. Yet, all the while he was holding com- 
munion with himself. Here was a girl he could mar- 
ry—young, handsome, rich—a woman who would not 
be troublesome, because society held for her so many 
resources. With one step he could come up to the 
elevation he longed for, and be as happy, perhaps, as 
nine men out ten. For, after all, what was this tor- 
menting dream of love? Did any one ever realize 
it? Did any one ever come to a state of perfect sat- 
isfaction in this life? They went upthe steps at 
length—through the hall into the parlor. 

“I mast bid you good evening,” he said; ‘ but, 
before I go, sing that song over.” 

Instead, she chose another verse. 


“Thou drawest me, thou drawest me 

Across the glimmering wildernesses, 
And drawest me, my love, to thee, 

With dove’s eyes hidden in thy tresses. 
The world is many, my love is one, 

I find no likeness for my love 

The cinnamons grow in the grove, 
The Golden Tree grows all alone !"’ 


“Thank you.” If he had not known before, he 
knew now how narrow hv. soul was, when such 
words inspired her with so petty an enthusiasm. 
** Learn soine new ones before I come again,” he said, 
abruptly. 
“Don’t you like that? It is so odd.” 
** Not for you to sing.” 
“‘ Well, I shall have plenty of time. One can learn 
a great deal in a week,” she answered, petulantly. 
“‘ IT may not stay awayso long. Good-night.” And 
he kissed her hand. 
She watched him from the window. 
*¢ On the whole, I have gained a little,” she thought. 
“ He never offered to kiss my hand before. I wonder 
if he has any vulnerable point, and what a woman 
could do to conquer him? He certainly cannot find a 
better match than I am. Perhaps he thought the 
‘song too daring—-I wish I had chosen some other. 
I'll look them all over to-morrow and practise.” 
Stephen Archer walked slowly homeward,revolving 
many things in hismind. He halfdetermined to ask 
Miss Perry to marry him. The courtship would be 
all smooth sailing, the marriage perfect in its way, 
and the life afterwards—well, he would love her ina 
certain fashion, give her all that she needed or could 
understand, And it would relieve him of so many 
years of wearing, distasteful toil. He had education, 
tine tastes, and could appreciate all the higher de- 
lights of wealth. Why should any fuolish doubt keep 
him from accepting the goods the gods provided? 
In his heart of hearts he knew just what it amount- 
edto. He would marry this woman because she was 
rich—make her a stepping stone to fortune, for he 
was too independent to cease his own efforts, or owe 
so much to a woman. It was a matter of mere bar- 
ter, after all, disguise it neversomucb. But it had 
another side. Miss Perry liked him, and one side of 
bis nature suited her; the other he need never show. 
Some man would marry her, perhaps one who would 
not take so much pains to render her happy, as he 
should, for he understood readily enough hew she 
could be satisfied. These things were done every 
day, and the world still stood. It was not likely the 
little brand he would add would bring on a second 
burning of the cities of the plain. : 
1 do not know as I can make you understand how 
subtle this temptation was. Stephen Archer loved 
cultivation, refinement, an easy, luxurious life, with 
plenty of time to indulge his zsthetic tastes. Then 
he would begin to live. Butwhat if his soul was tied 
down to another that had no ideas beyond mere ma- 
terial enjoyment? He winced alittle at this shadow 
on his bright vision. 
He should have kept away from the schoolmaster 
after that. Having once freighted his bark and 
launched it on the broad ocean, he did not need a 
hand to pull it continually intoshore. And this was 
what Mr. Vergne did with his sturdy honesty, this 
was what Clarice did with her pleading eyes. As if 
he began to feel a trifle weak and cowardly, he has- 
tened to commit himself with Miss Perry. Not an 
actual declaration of love, but a word, a look, a clasp 
of the hand, that she interpreted readily enough. He 
had a vague feeling that now he ought to keep away 





too lovely to remain in doors.” 








heart before. 


can trust me to befriend you to the extent of my 
power.” 


It was like standing on the steadfast rock, after be- 
ing tossed about on the shifting land. 


made no answer. 


death-blouw.” And she wrung her white hands piti- 


“ What is it, Clarice?” he said, at length. ‘You 
His cool, steady tones were such a comfort to her. 


“Your father is ill,” be pursued, seeing that she 
“Jil Yes. O! Mr. Archer, he has received his 


fully. 

“ Tell me.” ‘ 

It was a command, but the sweetness of tone gave 
her strength. 

“T am so glad you have come. I thought once 
that he would die here alone with me. It was terri- 
ble. The school committee met last night—did you 
hear—?” 

He understood it all then. 
man’s strength was all gone. 
‘They have been making new arrangements. I 
don’t blame them. Father was too feeble, he couldn’t 
have gone on teaching, and I— there were so many 
large boys who took advantage of him. They do need a 
good teacher. I have thought of it a long while, but 
he never had. Itcame so suddenly to him this af- 
ternoon. I led him home, for he was like a child. 
And then he said, ‘ Help me to bed, Clarice, I shall 
never go out again.’ I had tried to be strong all the 
time, but then I grew weak and cowardly. And he—it 
seemed as if he would die. I did not dare to leave 
him in order to call any one, and so I did all I could. 
Presently he grew quieter, and now I believe he has 
fallen asleep. If they still wanted me, but they do 
not.” 
The despairing pathos of her tone touched him. 
Here was youth and old age, alike helpless. 
“If I could only do something. He has been so 
kind tome. You do not know-—but my own mother 
came here many years ago, with me, a babe in her 
arms, and died here. All the love I have ever had 
came from him and his good wife. If I could but 
repay them a little now, when he needs it so sorely.” 
“Child,” Stephen Archer said, with tender solem- 
nity, “your duty at the present is to attend to him. 
For the rest—” 
Her little hands clutched one another, and her lips 
grew strained and white. In almost a whisper, she 
rejoined: 
“* He spoke of—of—it would be terrible to him—go- 
ing to the poor-house.” 

*‘ You in a poor-house!” he said, almost angrily. 
“But I shall go with him, and take care of bim. 
I cannot, I will not leave him, when I owe him every- 
thing.” 
“And if he had let you die, Clarice—have you 
found anything in the world worth living for?” 
She raised her eyes full upon him. What evil 
spirit tempted him to say: 


No wonder the poor old 


**O let the solid ground, 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Until that I have found, 
What some have found so sweet; 
Then let come what may, 
What matter if I go mad— 
T shall have had my day ?’”’ 


“OY? she said, with a little helpless cry, “that 
doesn’t come to everybody, I think. And mere hap- 


willed that I should live, and raised up some one to 
protect me when I was utterly forlorn, why should I 
question his wisdom? Now he has given me a work 
to do—if I only knew how to do it. But he will 
show me the way.” 

“Then you do not want to die to be rid of it all?” 

“Why should 1?” And she looked earnestly at 
him. : 

*‘and if you should go on through life, never tast- 
ing of any great joy, and come to a barren end, 
unsatistied at last, shall you not be sorry to have 
lived?” 

*T have made him bappy.” And she nodded her 
head towards the apartment where the old school- 
master lay. ‘And if [ can comfort him to the end—” 
her voice trembled, and she paused, for fear of break- 
ing down entirely. ‘ You remember the story of 
Antigone? I was reading it to him only last night. 
I think it was a lesson.” 

‘As if you needed it!” 


and she believe in, will raise her up friends.” 


piness isn’t always the aim and end of life. If God} 


“The school is not through for the summer,” he 
“It was to be continued two weeks longer. If I 
“No, you cannot, you shall not. Will you let me 


“ My friend.” 
She said it softly, tenderly, and it moved him al- 


* Let me go in and see him now,” Mr. Archer said; 
It was some moments befure they could ac- 
Mr. Vergne moved uneasily, and then opened his 
“Tt is so good of you te come, Clarice, have you 


“ Yes, father.” 

“Tt was 20 hard—all our dependence. And if I die, 
* God will take care of me, father.” 

“Yes,” Stephen Archer rejoined, ‘the God you 


“If I could have lived a little longer, could have 
worked for her—” 

Poor, fond, foolish old man. She had never dis- 
turbed his pleasant belief, that he was still taking 
care of her, laboring for her. Indeed, it was she who 
had taken the drudgery of the school in addition to 
her household labors, for his sake. 

“You were too feeble to go on with the school A 
good rest will help you.” 

“No, it was only that kepi me alive. And for her 
sake. Since they told me, everything has changed. 
It was asad blow. I shall never get about again.” 
Looking in his wan face, Stephen Archer felt that 
it was true enough. A gray pallor bad settled over 
it, the eyes were sunken, the lips thin and blue. A 
peculiar pinched look, as if the man had been very 
near to death, and was even now hovering on the 
fatal brink. He comforted the poor old heart, broken 
with this last sorrow. 

“You said I might be your friend,” he began, 
when once more on the porch with Clarice, ** Do you 
know what friendship means?” 

“Not all, perhaps, but I can think of it in some 
degree,” she answered, timidly. 

“TJ want you to trust me, to come to me as if I 
were your brother. I will see about the school to- 
morrow, for you must not leave him. Do not let 
anything disturb you, for his wants shall be all 
supplied.” 

“Thank you.” Her lips quivered, and great tears 
beaded her eyelashes. 
He kissed them away—fearfully at first, for there 
was delicacy about her that inspired him with a 
strange awe. When he found she did not resent, he 
touched the trembling lips. 
“Kiss me, child,” he said, with a sudden flush of 
warmth like passion. 
She obeyed, but her pale face was stuined with a 


then. She had what the other woman lacked—soul. 
“Tam your friend?” 
He waited for an answer, and presently she said : 
“You are my friend.” 
He did not question his heart as he walked home- 
ward. He meant to be kind to this old man until he 
died, and then—Clarice could easily get another 
school where the duties were lighter, and support 
herself. ' That was all. 
The school-committee were not much aggrieved at 
the turn affairs had taken. The building needed 
repairs, arid as for Mr. Vergne, he was a poor old 
man who had been long standing with one foot on 
the edge of the grave. Miss Vergne was too young 
for the position. 
The schoolmaster failed daily. Clarice was the 
tenderest of nurses. Now anu then a friend came in 
with some gift, but Stephen Archer never forgot 
them. His perception of their needs, and his regard 
for their delicacy, was of the highest order. 
I was about to say Clarice had never been so happy. 
It could hardly be called happiness, either, but a 
strange rest and content fell over her. No more 
wearisome school. Instead, long days of quiet and 
peace. Mr. Vergne suffered but little. He liked to 
have Clarice sit and read to him, or watch her noise- 
less motions as she glided about. The touch of her 
soft, cool hands was grateful upon his brow. He 
watched, too, for Stephen Archer’s coming, and his 
dim eye would brighten at the sound of his step. 
It was not strange that the young girl should drift 
into a calm and satisfied mood. Everything came to 
her without an effort or a thought, and it was so 
kindly and delicately done that she felt none of the 
sting of dependence. It was like living in a dream to 
one who had heretofore been full of anxious thought. 
Stephen Archer’s daily or nightly visits contributed 
not a little to this. Something in his manner always 
tured her on to further corfidence. Why should she 
not trust indeed? Hard as her experience in life 
had been, treachery and deceit were new to her, and 
she knew of no reason why she should suspect them 
under the guise of this kindness. It was so delight- 
ful to have a friend. 
What he thought of is not easy to tell. Iam afraid 
at first, in following out an impulse of pity, he did 
not think at all. Clarice pleased him from her very 
contrast with the women he had hitberto met. She 
was refined and cultivated far above her station, her 
mind was stored with mental richness and strength, 
and he delighted in bringing them forth. He liked 








from Clarice Vergne, for her large, clear eyes glanced 





Ah, the courage, the endurance and the pathos of 


to see her eye kindle, and her cheek flush—it was the 
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Re | old story of Ariel imprisoned in the pine, and he v 
NN | loosened the bonds, experienced, as was natura! 

| strong desire to claim this “ fine spirit” for his o1 

Hers was the face that had begun to haunt his drea: 
» | This heart, as pure as some deep spring, was m 
refreshing to this world-worn man. The delle: 
yet intense enthusiasms that stirred her were sul 
as Eastern perfumes, and they unconsciously begui’' 
.| him. He was willing to be beguiled, for he fanc 
| himselfstrong enough to venture on the very ve 
of temptation, 

Do you ask me why it should have been any ter 
tation? He had resolved to marry Miss. Per 
They had not come to a formal engagement yet, b 
since the night of her song, he met all her advan. 
with unusual cordiality. Looking at it in a work 
point of view, the marriage was a good one. T! 
more he accustomed himself to the idea, the moi 
reasonable it appeared. Agatha Perry certainly took 
much pains to please him, and in many respects suc 
ceeded. He visited her regularly two or three tim: 
a week, drove her out occasionally, and felt that } 
was insensibly drifting toward a crisis, 

But Clarice! Here was a woman who appeale: 
solely to his higher capability of loving. One he cou! 








’ be entirely happy with, if—yes, he must have mone 


That was the great good of his life. And if he ba 
needed anything further to give him a distaste | 
poverty, he had it in Clarice Vergne’s surrounding: 
What if he should give up the world for love, an 
come at last to the absolute want that stared the o! 
schoolmaster in the face? And to drag Clarice througi 
all the various gradations of such a life, when t 
make her the fair, sweet woman he could most enjoy 
ws too, should have luxury and elegance. Lov. 
alone would not satisfy bim. He no longer possesr 
ed the bright imaginations of youth chat adorn 
everything with its lovely rose-color of hope, 

So through those weeks of vivid summer, he drift 
ed from one shore te the other. With Clarice h. 
would be simply friends—a brother to her in the tim: 
of need. Soon her urgent necessity would be over. 
And one August day the anchor-chain, worn b) 
the tides of many years, snapped, and the old school 
master was borne out on the great ocean. Kind 
friends came in and ‘ed to the ut bark 
left behind, and Clarice, sitting in great awe, waite: 
Stephen Archer's coming. 

She had been weeping, and was deathly pale. The 
room was occupied by several neighbors, so he drew 
her from the porch down the path, and from thence 
to a rustic seat under the great sycamore, quite | 
screened from curious eyes, by the surrounding 
shrubbery. He wanted to have her alone to com- 
fort her. He won her to cling to him; he drew from 
her confessiows of her fears and loneliness; he kissed 
her cold lips into warmth, and quieted the throbbing 
pulses. He ruled her by the influence 4 strong soul 
always wields. He meant to be strong for himself as 
well as her, and yet in one unguarded moment, he 
said, “ Clarice, you love me.”* 1 
She would have thought herself most ungrateful if | 
she had not. And yet if he had been content to go! 
no further—but the fields beyond looked so enchant- 
ing. He felt her tremble in his clasp. An eager 
tide of passion rushed over him. | 
“Say it!” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘‘Tell me 
that you do.” | 
“*T do,” she answered, “ but it {s all so strange. I 
wonder if I have any right to it?” 
“The best right, because I love you.” Was it his 
evil genius that impelled him to the truth. “ What- 
ever comes in my life, I want you to know that I can 
never love another as I love you.” 
“T believe it,” she said, slowly. “You have been 
more than kind. I used to wonder what a brother 
would be like, now I know.” 
Unwittingly she assisted him to deceive himself, 
“T will be a brother to her,” he thought. “1 will see 
that life does not come too hardly to her, poor child!” 
He held her close to his heart. He quaffed the 
first sweetness of the girl's soul, bewildering even in 
its depth of sadness and tender grief for one who had 
gone. But on his homeward way, Stephen Archer's 
cool, clear brain told him he had taken the first step 
on a villanous road, that might have a dark, tragic 
ending. He would not believe it then, you know, | « 
He satisfied himself by saying that he meant kind- 
ness only, noble and brotherly. But why had he 
won her love? Why put in words, the feeling that 
might have slumbered in silence? ' 
Aiter Mr. Vergne’s funeral, the few articles of fur- 
niture in the house were sold, and Clarice went to a 
neighbor’s. There was nothing in the village for her 
to do unless she accepted menial service, and with 
her education, this was not necessary. But then she 
must leave the place, and leave the man she loved | } 
now with the whole strength of her nature. n 
“If you will only trust me,” Stephen plead. 

“* God knows I do,” she answered. 

“ Well then, let me think for you. You want rest, 
you need time tor recruiting your wasted strength. 
If I might assist you—I could do so easily. And you 
promised to be my little sister.” 

“Tell me what to do?” 

She raised her soft, pathetic brown eyes. What P 
was there about this helpless little thing that won | A 
him in spite of resolves? fi 
“T will tell you in a few days. I have some Plans | ca 
to make.” ar 
He left her with warm, tender kisses on her lips, | et: 
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and deepest love in her heart. She did trust bim fully. | fir 


There was a fierce struggle in Stephen Archer's | ri, 
soul. He wanted the one woman’s gold, and the! fo 
other woman’s love. Of course, he might have both. | 

He made some inquiries in a neighboring town, and | gs 
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old story of Ariel imprisoned in the pine, and he who 
loosened the bonds, experienced, as was natural, a 
strong desire to claim this “fine spirit ” for his own. 
Hers was the face that had begun to haunt his dreams. 
This heart, as pure as some deep spring, was most 
refreshing to this world-worn man. The delicate, 
yet intense enthusiasms that stirred her were subtle 
as Eastern perfumes, and they unconsciously beguiled 
him. He was willing to be beguiled, for he fancied 
himself strong enough to venture on the very verge 
of temptation. 

Do you ask me why it should have been any temp- 
tation? He had resolved to marry Miss Perry. 
They had not come to a formal engagement yet, but 
since the night of her song, he met all her advances 
with unusual cordiality. Looking at it in a worldly 
point of view, the marriage was a good one. The 
more he accustomed himself to the idea, the more 
reasonable it appeare@. Agatha Perry certainly took 
much pains to please him, and in many respects suc- 
ceeded. He visited her regularly two or three times 
a week, drove her out occasionally, and felt that he 
wasinsensibly drifting toward a crisis. 

But Clarice! Here was a woman who appealed 
solely to his higher capability of loving. One he could 
be entirely happy with, if—yes, he must have money, 
That was the great good of his life. And if he had 
needed anything further to give him a distaste to 
poverty, he had it in Clarice Vergne’s surroundings. 
What if he should give up the world for love, and 
come at last to the absolute want that stared the old 
schoolmaster in the face? And to drag Clarice through 
all the various gradations of such a life, when to 
make her the fair, sweet woman he could most enjoy, 
she, too, should have luxury and elegance. Love 
alone would not satisfy bim. He no longer possess- 
ed the bright imaginations of youth that adorns 
everything with its lovely rose-color of hope. 

So through those weeks of vivid summer, he drift- 
ed from one shore te the other. With Clarice he 
would be simply friends—a brother to her in the time 
of need. Soon her urgent necessity would be over. 

And one August day the anchor-chain, worn by 
the tides of many years, snapped, and the old school- 
master was borne out on the great ocean. Kind 
friends came in and ministered to the soulless bark 
left behind, and Clarice, sitting in great awe, waited 
Stephen Archer’s coming. 

She had been weeping, and was deathly pale. The 
room was occupied by several neighbors, so he drew 
her from the porch down the path, and from thence 
to a rustic seat under the great sycamore, quite 
screened from curious eyes, by the surrounding 
shrubbery. He wanted to have her alone to com- 
fort her. He won her to cling to him; he drew from 
her confessiows of her fears and loneliness; he kissed 
her cold lips into warmth, and quieted the throbbing 
pulses. He ruled her by the influence a strong soul 
always wields. He meant tobe strong for himself as 
well as her, and yet in one unguarded moment, he 
said, “ Clarice, you love me.” 

She would have thought herself most ungrateful if 
she had not. And yet if he had been content to go 
no further—but the fields beyond looked so enchant- 
ing. He felt her tremble in his clasp. An eager 
tide of passion rushed over him. 

“Say it!” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘Tell me 
that you do.” 

“TI do,” she answered, “ but it is all so strange. I 
wonder if I have any right to it?” 

“The best right, because I love you.” Was it his 
evil genius that impelled him to the truth. ‘ What- 
ever comes in my life, I want you to know that I can 
never love another as I love you.” 

**T believe it,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ You have been 
more than kind. I used to wonder what a brother 
would be like, now I know.” 

Unwittingly she assisted him to deceive himself. 
*T will be a brother to her,” he thought. “1 will see 
that life does not come too hardly to her, poor child!” 

He held her close to his heart. He quaffed the 
first sweetness of the girl’s soul, bewildering even in 
its depth of sadness and tender grief for one who had 
gone. But on his homeward way, Stephen Archer’s 
cool, clear brain told him he had taken the first step 
on a villanous road, that might have a dark, tragic 
ending. He would not believe it then, you know. 
He satisfied himself by saying that he meant kind- 
ness only, noble and brotherly. But why had he 
won her love? Why put in words, the feeling that 
might have slumbered in silence? 

After Mr. Vergne’s funeral, the few articles of fur- 
niture in the house were sold, and Clarice went toa 
neighbor’s. There was nothing in the village for her 
to do unless she accepted menial service, and with 
her education, this was not necessary. But then she 
must leave the place, and leave the man she loved 
now with the whole strength of her nature. 

“Tf you will only trust me,” Stephen plead. 

** God knows I do,” she answered. 

‘* Well then, let me think for you. You want rest, 
you need time tor recruiting your wasted strength. 
If I might assist you—I could do so easily. And you 
promised to be my little sister.” 

* Tell me what to do?” 

She raised her soft, pathetic brown eyes. What 
was there about this helpless little thing that won 
him in spite of resolves? 

“TI will tell you in a few days. 
to make.” 

He left her with warm, tender kisses on her lips, 
and deepest love in her heart. She did trust him fully. 

There was a fierce struggle in Stephen Archer’s 
soul. He wanted the one woman’s gold, and the 
other woman’s love. Ofcourse, he might have both. 


I have some plans 


found a cottage, whose occupant would take Clarice 
for the winter. It was easy to persuade her to go 
thither, and as no one was particularly interested, 
few troublesome questions were asked. The impres- 
sion gained ground that she was going away to teach, 
indeed, she herself believed this to be her ultimate 
destiny. She was not blind, nor over-credulous, 
Although Stephen Archer had never spoken of mar- 
riage, she did not doubt that he would in his own 
time. He was ambitious, this she well knew, and 
she, too, had some pride. If she could fit herself for 
a higher station, make herself more his equal. 

Mrs. Williams, her landlady, was satisfied with 
Mr. Archer’s explanations. That Miss Vergne need- 
ed rest and care, she understood when she saw the 
young girl, and her heart was drawn to her at once. 
She made her feel at home, and Clarice soon evinced 
a pleasing interest in domestic affairs, and rendered 
herself helpful. Mr. Archer had spoken disapprov- 
ingly of her wearing mourning, and she had yielded 
to his opinions, she always didnow. And though her 
dresses were plain in color, she looked lovely in them, 
with the hues of returning health upon her cheek. 
Indeed, she brightened and softened wonderfully. 
The angular outline filled up; the sad eyes took a 
deep lustrousness; the mouth opened with rich red 
curves, and Clarice proved her claim to beauty, born 
of love. Only that could have vivified her so perfect- 
ly. And when he came, her satisfaction was fall. 

In this strange, happy content, passed away the 
autumn. Was it any marvel that, satisfied with the 
present, she should almost forget the future that had 
once looked so dreary? Stephen Archer forgot it, 
too. In trying to serve two masters, every hour he 
went further astray. He did not want to think at 
all. Day by day sufficed for him. 

But Clarice was awakened from her dream, I was 
about to say, rudely, but it was kindly meant, and 
although the truth may sometimes be bitter, it isa 
wholesome tonic. When she noticed how Mrs. Wil- 
liams began to watch her, a vague fear came into her 
mind. And late one afternoon, when Mr. Archer 
had made his accustomed visit, she came into the 
kitchen and seated herself on a stool one side of the 
wide fireplace. How charming she looked! her face 
one glow of happiness, her mouth ripe with the eager 
kisses that were still thrilling her pulses. 

‘* Will you tell me how you first met Mr. Archer, 
and what you know of him?” Mrs. Williams said, at 
length. : 

Clarice was in a communicative mood, and related 
the whole story, of which she had told only fragments 
before. 

“When are you going to be married?” was the next 
abrupt question. ‘ 

“When?” and Clarice laughed softly to the an- 
swering firelight. ‘‘Whenever Mr. Archer pleases. 
He means to be a rich man first, 1 think. Not that 
he is grasping and loves money, but he wants the 
pleasures and luxuries it brings.” 

“You are sure of what he intends?” 

“Sure?” Clarice glanced up in bewilderment. 

}- think I had better tell you. It is‘ said that he 
means to marry Miss Perry.” 

“*T don’t believe it!” 

Clarice stood up straight and proud, though her 
lips trembled, and her cheek paled. 

“ He visits her regularly. He would not dare to 
trifle with her.” 

* But you think he would with me?” And thena 
sense of her defenceless situation flashed upon Clar- 
ice—and how she had trusted him. In all this time, 
he had not spoken of marriage, though he had said 
much about their love and its perpetuity. But could 
she doubt him? 

“Don’t be angry with me, dear,” said the motherly 
voice, deprecatingly. ‘I’ve begun to love you al- 
most as dearly as if you were my ownchild. And if 
harm should come to you—” 

Clarice made a little gesture of contempt, then she 
raised her drooping head in prideful thought. 

“You love him, and it is hard to believe any wrong 
of him.” 

“Yes, I love him,” she said, clearly, “and I shall 
not believe any wrong of him until I see him again.” 

But even as she spoke, the firm foundations seem- 
ed slipping from Clarice’s feet. She had heard of 
Miss Perry’s beauty, her wealth was a known fact. 
A few times a fluttering vision had crossed her path, 
but she had not been interested in it then. Would 
any man who longed for wealth and beauty be strong 
enough to resist the double temptation? 

Poor Clarice! Resuming her seat, her own wants 
and deficiencies stared her in the face. Wasit likely, 
after all, that he meant to marry her? And if not, 
what had he meant in those strange, bewildering 
hints of future love! She shuddered with painful 
misgivings. 

“Omy child!” And Mrs. Williams clasped her 
arms around the young girl. 

‘Mother! mother!” 

It was a most pathetic cry. 

* You will be strong?” 

*T will be strong.” 

That was all the two women said. Mrs. Williams 
prepared the supper, but it was nearly untouched. 
And then, and for the next two days, a strange silence 
fell between them. On the third, Stephen Archer 
came. Clarice had been going over their acquaint- 
ance from the beginning, and fortifying herself with’ 
strength for the explanation she felt must come. At 
first she had clung to a hope that all would still be 
right, that the rumor was idle gossip; but this com- 
fort failed, after a little. 


“Clarice, child, what is the matter?” For the lips 





He made some inquiries in a neighboring town, and 


“ What am I to you, Stephen?” she said, in a low, 
calm tone. “ Sister, you have sometimes said.” 

He glanced at her in surprise. It was so unusual 
for her to question. : 

“Sisters are seldom so dear, I think,” he answered, 
grimly. ‘“ What doubts have crept into your head?” 

“No doubt, but knowledge.” 

And people before now have purchased knowledge 
at too high a price. Are you turning suspicious?” 

She raised her clear eyes. 

Stephen,” she said, “ deal honestly with me. If 
another woman stands between, who has a better 
right to your love—” 

He had a mind to brave it out. 
and fearless she looked! 

“You are wild, my little Clarice.” 

“Not yours,” and she tried to release herself. 
* Not yours if you are to marry Agatha Perry.” 

He flushed hotly. 

* Who told you this?” he said, through his shut 
teeth. = . 

“It is true,” she rejoined, with a low cry. “O, 
why could you not have been simply a friend?” 

“Why? because I loved you.” There was passion 
in his face and tones. ‘Because some devil has 
lured me.on, making it harder and harder every 
day for me to give you up. And nowI cannot. 
Do not look at me in that way. Do not suppose I am 
strong enough for myself, that I can measure out a 
regard and never exceed its bounds?” 

“ And you love her?” : 

“ Not as you know the word, Clarice.” 

You are to marry her?” 

“Yes, if you will have it. Now your reproaches 
and tears, I am ready for them. But you cannot 
disown your love for me.” 

“No, but Ican do this with it—put it under my 
feet,” and she made a gesture. “And now go to her, 
Stephen, that is your place.” 

“You shall hear my justification,” and he drew 
her to a seat beside him. Then, in analmost breath- 
less tone he went over the life of the past few months, 
not concealing his love for her, not denying the temp- 
tation so strong on the other hand. With specious 
reasoning he tried to persuade her they might still 
be friends, that he could not wrong Miss Perry, since 
he gave her all she required. He plead tenderly for 
forgiveness, and yet he was resolved not to relinquish 
his hold upon her. 

“Stephen, it is you who are wild,” she said. 
“Your duty is to her, since you have chosen itso. I 
have no right to your love. Il should be worse than 
wicked to take it. You saved me a little while ago 
from despair and want, now I will save you. You 
must see me no more. Think of me as little as 
possible.”’ 

“ Well, why do you not go on and upbraid me for a 
cowardly villain. That is what I am, O Clarice!” 

There were tears in her eyes, but her face, though 
pale, was strong almost to rigidity. He crossed his 
arms on his broad chest, and paced the room. Yes, 
he had meant to be a villain, and she had saved him. 
All these specious sophistries were so flimsy, that his 
eyes, though not quite passion clear, could see 
through them. He despised himself. He hated the 
longing fur wealth that had led him astray in the 
first place, and the weakness that had made him 
cling to a love wrongly, treacherously gained. If he 
could go back to the first night that he sat on the 
porch with her! Ah, if he had thought her strangely 
sweet then, what was she now? And if he could go 
back, what would he do? 

He weighed them well, love in one scale, gold in 
the other. To be a poor man all his life, perhaps, 
and have the glowing dreams forever mocking him! 
To bea rich man, and have a Tantalus of happiness 
held just beyond his parched lips! The one woman 
in her vain beauty and selfishness, the other in her 
purity, her strength, her sweetness. Hecameslowly 
toward Clarice. 

“T have sinned against you bitterly,” he said. “It 
cannot be forgiven.” 

“Tt can be forgiven.” Her tone was tremulous, 
and her eyes downcast. ‘‘ You must see meno more. 
It is your duty to love her.” 

Do you wish it?” 

“Tdo.” Itis right.” She gave a short gasp. 

He saw what it cost her to say it, and how brave, 
how true she was. Why, she was one woman ina 
thousand! The man’s soul went through one great 
throe, and was new-born. 

“Clarice,” he said, quite humbly, “I am going. 
When I have earned your forgiveness, I shall come 
back.” 

He went out quietly, lingering at the door, as if 
he half hoped she would call him back. But no sign 
escaped her. 

He went his way “ as one who hath been stunned.” 
But the true man within him grew stronger with 
every inspiration of this healthfulair. He was going 
to make himself worthy of Clarice. 

I think he did. Miss Perry found, after a little, that 
her lover was not so much to her liking as she had at 
first fancied, and allowed him to slip out of the bonds 
she had woven with such pride. But he did not re- 
turn to Clarice until he had truly purified himself 
from all evil that human nature can shake off. 

Clarice lived her quiet life, thankful that she had 
seen the yawning gulf in time. I can hardly say 
she hoped, but when Stephen Archer came again, it 
did not surprise her. She had a tender, pitiful heart, 
and she forgave him. Perhaps it wasn’t quite right, 
but it made them both happier. And though he 


And how lovely 
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More than forty years ago I was a poor art-student, 
journeying over Europe, with a knapsack on my 
back, having resolved to visit, if possible, every gal- 
lery worth a painter’s study. I started with but a 
few shillings in my pocket; but I had colors and 
brushes, strength of limb, and determination of 
heart. It was my practice, on entering a town, to 
offer to paint a portrait, in exchange for so many 
days’ bed and board; or, when I found no man’s 
vanity to be thus played upon, I applied at all the 
likeliest shops, and I seldom failed of work. Thus I 
was enabled to carry out my scheme, while most of 
my fellow-students were vegetating where I had left 
them, with minds unenlarged by contact with the 
menand the arts of other countries. Though I left 
England with a heavy héart—for I was leaving be- 
hind me the hope and promise of my life—and 
though I was away on my walk through Europe 
more than two years, “in weariness”... . aud “in 
fastings often,” yet 1 never envied the unambitious 
routine, the inglorious repose, of my less enterpris- 
ing friends. I was constantly obliged to go without a 
dinner, when a turn of ill-luck (some temporary ill- 
ness, or the artistic obtuseness of a whole city) had 
drained my purse very low; but 1 seldom lost cour- 
age—courage and a confident hope in the future. 

I was nearly in this plight, however, when I en- 
tered Cologne late one evening in September. I had 
been laid up at Dusseldorff for many days with low 
fever, and the belt in which 1 carried my thalers 
round my waist had been much lightened in conse- 
quence. My illness had left me weak; and I crawled 
into the town, dusty and footsore. Twilight was 
gathering around the many spires and towers as I 
crossed the bridge of boats; a dark ruddy light alone 
remained in the calm river, where purple shadows 
were fast deepening into black; and the reflection of 
a candle here and there flickered in long scales of 
gold upon the water. It was very hot. Isat down 
on a stone outside the cathedra), too exhausted to go 
from pillar to post, bargaining for a bed, as was my 
wont. I pulled a crust and bunch of grapes from my 
wallet. Vespers were going forward, as 1 knew from 
seeing a few devout old women hobbling up the steps, 
and disappearing through the heavy leathern dour. 
In no like spirit it occurred to me, after a while, to 
follow them. It would be pleasanter than outside; 
the soothing influence of music, the whiff of incense, 
the luxury of a straw-bottomed chair—these were the 
attractions, I fear, that drew me in. Heaven knows, 
1 was properly punished, inasmuch as I can never 
again hear Cologne Cathedral named without a 
shudder. 

There were but few persons present, and those 
were huddled together in one of the side-chapels, 
dimly lighted by the flare of half a dozen candles 
upon the altar, where a priest was officiating. The 
only other light throughout the great shadowy pile 
was given forth by a feeble lamp or votive candle 
here and there, burning its little life away before the 
Mother of Seven Sorrows, or the presiding saint of 
some smaller betinselled shrine, and struggling out 
into the great sea of darkness fast gathering over all. 
The chairs were piled away in blocks, except a few, 
left for the use of the devout, near the altur. I pre- 
ferred slinking into a confessional against the wall, 
where no ray of light penetrated. I laid my head 
upon myknapsack. I heard the priest’s monotonous 
drone, the tinkle of the little bell, the low heavenly 
murmur of the organ, and then—I fell asleep. 

Did 1 dream what follows? As I am telling you as 
simply and truthfally as I can all that I know of 
the matter, I begin by saying that I have never been 
able to satisfy myself entirely upon this point. As- 
suredly, the strangeness is no way lessened, but 
rather increased twofold, as the sequel will show, if 
one can believe that the strong and painful impres- 
sion left upon my brain was produced while I was 
asleep. 

I woke—that is to say, my own distinct impression 
is that I woke—just as the service was finished. In 
half an hour the cathedral would be silent and de- 
serted; then it would be locked up for the night. If 
possible, why not pass the night here, instead of 
seeking and paying for a bed elsewhere? My legs 
felt mightily disinclined to carry me a yard farther. 
At dawn, when the doors were opened, I should rise 
up, refreshed, to seek for work. But, even while I 
revolved these things in my mind, I saw alight 
coming down the aisle where 1 was—nearer and 
nearer. I slunk as far back as possible into the cor- 
ner of the confessional, hoping to escape detection. 

But it was not to be. The sacristan was upon his 
rounds, to see that there were no loiterers in the 
sacred building; his vigilant eye spied me. He laid 
a hand on my shoulder; he shook me—I must move 
off. With a heavy sigh I rose, and then, for the first 
time, perceived two young women standing behind 
the sacristan, their eyes fixed upon me. No doubt 

they were leaving the cathedral, and had stopped, 
arrested at the sight of a young man being unearth- 
ed trom a confessional. 

It was impossible to mistake that they were sisters, 

though one was shorter and much less well- favored 

than the other; but they had the same gray piercing 

eyes, fair skins, and hair which was something be- 

yond flaxen—it was almost white. This hair was 

worn in a strange fashion, which I cannot describe, 

though I see it even now befure me—the glittering 

spiral threads hanging partly down the back, and 





never realized all his dreams of grandeur, his home 
with Clarice is lovely as a poet’s dream. For true | 





gave back no answering kiss. 


and honorable love glorifies. 


surmounted by some sort of black coif or conical 
Their aspect, altogether, was very sin- 
gular; 1 tound that, so soon as my eye had fallen on 
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them, I could not take it off; and, to say the truth, 
if Lstared, the young women returned my stare with 
interest. As I moved wearily away, the elder one 
spoke: 

‘*Have you no money to buy yourself a night’s 
lodging, young man?” 

“I have enough for that, Fraulein,” I replied, 
coloring, “ but I am almost too tired to go about and 
look for one. . . . . I have been ill, and have walked 
some miles to-day.” 

The sisters exchanged glances. 

* If it be so, we will give youa supper and a night’s 
lodging. We need no payment. We are bound by 
avow to help any poor wayfarer so far. You may 
come with us, young man.” 

Something within me said, “Do not go.” But 
why? What young fellow of twenty would refuse 
the hospitality of two handsome women, especially 
when he has but a few -shillings in his pocket; is 
tired and hungry? YetI hesitated. 

% Accept it or decline it,” said she, who was still 
the spokeswoman, somewhat impatiently. ‘We 
cannot wait here longer.” 

We were at the door as she said this, 

“T will paint your pictures in the morning, then, 
in return for your hospitality,” I replied, smiling. I 
was a vain boy, I am afraid, in those days. I had 
good teeth, and liked to show them. The younger 
sister, I saw, never took her eyes off me. There was 
no harm in appearing to the best advantage. I bow- 
ed rather directly to her asI spoke; and once more 
the sisters exchanged glances. 

A hired carriage was waiting. Without a word, 
they stepped into it, and I fullowed them. The 
driver clearly knew where to drive. Without any 
order being given, we set off rapidly, but in what 
direction I did not think «f observing. Like most 
German carriages, the glasses rattled over the stones, 
so that I could not hear myself speak. I made a 
futile effort, but neither sister attempted to a 


laid. 1t was decked with a bunch of China asters in 
@ jar,and was substantially furnished, I was glad to 
see, witha pie, a dish of raw ham, a loaf of black 
bread, and some grapes. As for drinkables, there 
was asmall jug of Bavarian beer, and there was a 
bottle of water. Lori bustled to and fro; Gretchen 
lighted another candle, and set them both on the 
stove, behind the table. As she did so, my eye was 
attracted to the floor, on which the light streamed. 
It was uncarpeted; and a number of black-beetles 
were running across it, alarmed by the illumination, 
no doubt. Now, I have always had an irrational 
repugnance to this insect; I am atraid my face show- 
ed it. : 

“ We cannot get rid of the nasty creatures,” said 
Gretchen. “ They come out in myriads trom crevices 
near the stove; but the light always frightens them 
away.” 

We sat down, I was very hungry, and fell to with 
right good will. Lori kept mein company. She sat 
opposite; and whenever | raised my eyes, I saw the 
movement of her massive jaws detined against the 
candles behind her. Gretchen sat on my right hand; 
thus the light fell sideways on her face, while that uf 
her sister was in shadow; and, the table being small, 
Gretchen’s hand and mine came frequently in con- 
tact. She ate very little; she crumbied and played 
with a piece .of bread, and seldom alluwed those 
strange piercing eyes of hers to leave my face. As 
supper went on, Lori talked and laughed a good deal ; 
Gretchen said nothing; she seemed to grow more 
and more absorbed in her own thoughts; and, once 
when her hand touched mine, I observed that it 
shook. She filled up a tumbler of waier, and drank 
it. Lori pushed the beer towards me. 

*¢ Fill up for yourself—” 1 drained the jug into my 
glass. 1 raised it to my lip aud began to drink. 
Suddenly Gretchen uttered a sharp cry, and started 
up. In doing so, she nearly upset the table; and her 





Both sat there, opposite me, motion] leaning back 
in the two corners. I had nothing for it but to watch 
their faces in silence, and speculate about their his- 
tory, as the lamps, swung across the narrow streets, 
threw lurid jets of light ever and anon upon those 
two white masks under the black pointed coifs. 

It was not until we had been driving tor upwards 
of twenty minutes, and had come out into what I 
suppose to bave been asuburb of the city, judging 
frum its high garden walls, that it suddenly flashed 
upon me that I had left my knapsack behind me in 
the confessional. An exclamation of annoyance 
escaped me. 

‘““What is it?” said the younger sister, leaning 
forward; her voice was far more musical than her 
sister’s. 

1 told her what troubled me. 

** Did it contain anything of value?” asked the 
other. 

I shook my head. ‘Nothing of value to any one 
but myself—a change of clothes, my colors and 
brushes, and a few books.” 

“The cathedral is locked now. It would be no 
use our returning. It will be open at six; and if 
you are there before that hour, you will find your 
property all safe, no doubt..... Here we are, 
Gretchen; have you the key? Open the door.” 

We stopped before a small single-storied house, 
having a wall on either side of it, and no other 
habitation near. So much I saw, while Gretchen 
(the younger one) drew outa key, and opened the 
house door. The carriage drove off. I followed the 
sisters into a narrow passage. Upon the right was 
the kitchen; on the left, the staircase; at the back, 
a door, leading, by a flight of steps, into a garden. 

“Come with me, young man,” said Gretchen. 
“ Lori will get supper ready meanwhile.” 

The elder sister turned into the kitchen; Gretchen 
led the way up stairs. 

“* We have but two rooms. ... . Lori will prepare 
your bed in the parlor, after supper. . . . Will you 
wash your hands?” 

She struck a light, and opened a door to the left, at 
the top of the stairs. It was the bedroom Of the two 
sisters—small, yet containing two beds, and several 
great chests. A black crucifix, too, I observed: in 
the corner of the room. 

“And you two live here, alone?” I asked. 
servant? Are you not afraid sometimes?” 

She shook her head. ‘ No, we are not afraid. Lori 
is afraid of nothing—not even of ghosts. Do you be- 
lieve in ghosts?” 

I laughed. 

“ Do not laugh,” she whispered. ‘ Ghosts are the 
only things I fear. Sometimes I fancy I see them in 
the garden there.” She shuddered. ‘See what a 
fine garden we have. ... Plenty of space, is there 
not?” 

She was pouring water into a basin from an earth- 
enware ewer, I remember, as she said this. She set 
the vessel down, and turned to the window, through 
which the moon, which was now rising behind a soli- 
tary sycamore, shone into the room. 

Asquare space enclosed by high walls where the 
grass grew rank, and a moss-grown walk, led to a 
little door in the wall at the further end. This was 
what she was pleased to term the garden. 

* The violets grow rarely there in the spring,” she 
said, with a strange smile,.as if interpreting my 
thought. 

When I had washed my hands, Gretchen conduct- 
ed me into the next room, where Lori had now laid 
thesupper. It wasa small chamber, with an alcove, 
or closet, at one end, a great earthen-ware stove, 
and a number of gaudy prints around the walls. In 
the midst was the table, where three covers were 
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elbow how came in contact with the glass in my 
band. Its contents were spilt upon the fioor. ~ 

“Ach! the beetle—the horrid thing!” she cried. 
“Tt has gone down my back, | believe!” She rushed 
from tue roum, as white as a sheet. 

“Fool!” muttered Lori, setting her jaws tight. 
* What waste of good liquor! And there is no more 
in the house! I will send her, for her pains, to go 
fetch another schoppen.” 

“Not on my account, I pray. I like water quite as 
well. Nay, your ‘ Bayerische bier’ sometimes dis- 
agrees with me.” 

She looked’up sharply into my face. 

“Why, what manner of man are you, that drink 
water?” she demanded. 

“1 seldom afford myself anything else,’ I replied 
to her. 

The beer had streamed from the table to the floor, 
where it had formed itself into a long diagonal chan- 
nel towards the stove. It was still dripping, which 
drew my attention, I suppose, to the boards. The 
beer had encountered one or two black-beetles in its 
course. I had heard of their fond for fer 
liquors; it had taken effect very quickly in this case. 
I saw them struggle, feebly and more feebly, to 
crawl away from the intoxicating flood. Lori’s quick 
eye discerned what I was looking at. 

“The nasty creatures! They soon make them- 
selves tipsy,” she said, as she ran and fetched a 
broom. Then she swept them up into a plate, and 
carefully wiped the floor. 

Gretchen now returned to the room, and helped 
her sister to clear away the supper. As she moved 
about, 1, my hunger being appeased, noted with a 
quickened perception what a supple grandly formed 
creature this Gretchen was. The fancy came into 
my head, that the White Cat, when transformed, 
must have resembled her; fair and lissom, with deli- 
cate pink nostrils and strange bright eyes. In the 
elder sister I thought the cat grew akin to the tigress; 
her sharp narrow teeth, heavy jaw, and stealthy 
cruel eyes, filled me more and more with an indefin- 
able repulsion. I was glad when she said: 

**1 will go see after your bed, young man. Gretch- 
en will keep you company, meanwhile.” 

I was sitting in the moonlight, near the window. 
Gretchen stood beside me. 

“You are unlike all the men I have known,” she 
said, after she had looked at me, in her strange way, 
for some minutes. ‘Are all Englishmen like you?” 

** Happily for them, I suppose, very few.” 

‘But Englishmen are fuithful,” she said, eagerly. 
‘They never deceive, never betray. I have read 
about one Englishman in a book. Could you be true 
to a woman, without changing all your life?” 

“T should hope so!” I cried, with the impetuosity 
of youth. ‘‘A man’s love is not worth much other- 
wise.” 

She stretched forth her long white hands and laid 
them on my shoulders. 

“Will you be my love, young Englishman?” she 
murmured, in a hoarse tremulous voice. ‘I can 
make yourich. You need toilno more. I can save 
you from great dangers, too. I like your face.” 

I started up, blushing, for the thing came upon 
me suddenly, after all; but I replied, without hesi- 
tation: 

“Were I to say I could love you, Fraulein, I 
should be false. I have left behind me, in England, 
one whom I have long loved, and to whom my word 
is pledged. I—” 

“ Listen,” she interrupted, vehemently, but in a 
whisper, as thongh dreading to be overheard. “I 
have more in my power than you know of. Do not 
reject the love I offer; it may be the worse for you if 
you do. I would save you, young man.” 
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I understood her to refer to my poverty and her 





own wealth, as I replied, with a little flourish of gal- 
lantry: 

“If my love for another makes me proof against 
your charms, Fraulein, I am not likely to yield to 
the temptation of riches. Poverty and I are well ac- 
quainted already. Its d and hardships cannot 
scare me, for I have experienced them all.” 

“There are some dangers you have not experi- 
enced. A comely young fellow may run risks some- 
times that be knows not of.” 

There was a wild look in ber eyes as she spoke, and 
her words left a vague uncomfortable impression on 
me. But Lori entered the room at this moment, 
carrying my bedding in her arms; and further con- 
versation with Gretchen was imp She helped 
her sister to spread the bed upon a trestle in the 
corner of the room; then she fetched sheets and a 
patchwork counterpane, the design of which I can 
distinctly recall even now. There were triangular 
bits of red cloth inserted here and there, which look- 
ed to me like so many small tongues of fire; I have 
good reason to remember them. 

When her task was done, Lori stood before me, 
with her arms akimbo. 

“You feel sleepy, young man, no doubt, after your 
long day. We keep early hours, for we are up be- 
times. You shall haveacup of coffee and a slice of 
black bread at five, before we bid you godspeed. 
Nay, no excuses. It is in our vow. Schlafen Sie 
wohl,” 

Had I spoken the truth, I should have said that, 
far from being sleepy, I had never felt more wide 
awake thanI did then. Ever since supper a strange 
restlessness of mind had taken the place of the lan- 
guor which had oppressed me. Gretchen made as if 
shie would have spoken when Lori ceased. She turned 
towards me. I saw her fingers working nervously at 
the black apron. I believe it was her sister’s silent 
ascendancy over her which restrained her, for I in- 
tercepted a sideways glance from Lori’s stealthy 
eyes which she shot towards Gretchen. With a face 
in which flerceness and terror and anguish seemed to 
be conflicting, the latter looked at me, as she follow- 
ed her sister from the room, without even wishing 
me the customary “ good-night.” 

What did it all mean? Now,for the first time, I 
think, I began revolving in my mind all that I had 
seen and heard since I entered that house, and a dis- 
agreeable sense of something strange and mys- 
terious gradually took porsession of me. What was 
there about these sisters to inspire mistrust? With 
the elder, indeed, I could understand it. There was 
a physical repulsion which ma/e the blood curdle in 
my veins when I thought of her. But the younger 
was beautiful to look upon. She had shown herself 
tenderly inclined towards me. Why should I find 
myself thinking of her, with a feeling akin to dread? 
Her words recurred tome. At what danger had she 
hinted? There had been something wild about her 
eyes, about her talk, at times. Then there was her 
extraordinary proposal. Was she mad? I remem- 
bered her strange conduct at supper, the fierce au- 
thoritative look wherewith her sister had overawed 
her. It seemed a likely solution to much that was 
otherwise inexplicable about them both. But, if so, 
how unaccountable that Lori, knowing her sister to 
be subject to fits and fancies like these, should offer 
hospitality to a stranger! There was nothing im- 
modest about the demeanor of either of them; there 
was nothing that could suggest the suspicion that 
this was a guet-a-pens of any sort. The idea of rob- 
bery was ridiculous. Was not my poverty, so appa- 
rent in the threadbare student’s blouse I wore, a 
sufficient safeguard? Why, I had not even my knap- 
sack with me, as they knew; and I was young and 
muscular—not an eusy victim for open violence, had 
any been intended. 

I racked my brain with endeavors to arrive at 
some definite conclusion, for as to trying to sleep, I 
found it useless. My brain seemed on fire by this 
time. Every moment I felt myself growing more 
excited, more keenly alive to every sound, and all 
my mental perceptions quickened. The single can- 
dle they had left me, burned dim; it seemed to fill 
the room with all sorts of grim shapes and shadows. 
After a long interval, during which everything in the 
little house was absolutely still, I got up, in my rest- 
lessness, feeling that anything was better than to lie 
tossing there, a prey to feverish fancies. I walked 
about the room, with the candle, examining every 
article in it. First, there was the colored prints 
upon the walls—among others, one of the Loreley, I 
remember, and one, a scene from Schiller’s Robbers, 
which made my blood run cold as I looked at it. 
There was a cupboard, which I opened; nothing but 
a few plates and one old knife. I sat down again 
upon the bed, and my eye was attracted once more 
to the red tongues of the patchwork quilt. It wasa 
very ingenious piece of work. I tried to follow the 
kaleidoscope pattern into which the various shreds 
had been wrought with that strange device of crim- 
son cloth at regular intervals. Regular? No. At 
one place in the corner, I perceived now that three 
or four tongues seemed to have been sewn together. 
I held down the candle to examine them, and started 
back. WhatI had taken for crimson cloth was a 
stain of coagulated blood. - 

Ishuddered. ‘ Perhaps some one cut his finger 
here,” Isaid; but I didn’t believe my own words; 
and then I tried to laugh at myself, and said my 
brain was giving way. I started up, I saw nothing 
clearly. The Robbers and Loreley were dancing 
hobgoblin dances on the wall. The moonlight through 
the sycamore branches played in a shivering shaiow 
on one spot of the floor. I knelt down, and crept 
along upon my hands and knees, examining the 
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boards. But there was no stain there; only the 
smell of the beer in one place, and an army of those 
horrible beetles, who ran away from the light as I 
lowered it, to the back of the stove. I pursued them 
with a sudden savage impetus towards destruction. 
They all disappeared between two chinks in the 
floor. I set my foot on the boards. 1 thought one 
moved. I stooped, and saw at once that the two 
boards immediately behind the stove, though fitting 
closely, were not nailed down—might be removed, no 
doubt, with some little trouble. 1 dug my nails into 
the chinks and tried to hft one. In vain. I only 
tore my finger with a splinter. Then I bethought 
me of the’old knife I had seen in the cupboard. With 
its help, I presently raised the end of one of the 
boards, and so drew it out. A square deal box lay 
concealed beneath. It had no lock or fastening of 
any kind. 

Although my excitement was so strong, that I re- 
member my two hands trembled as they laid hold of 
the lid, yet I paused tor a moment before raising it. 
Was it adishonorable action? My conscience told 
me I was justified, and I tore the box open. I nearly 
dropped the candle as my eyes beheld the contents. | 

First, there was a great bundle of coarse black 
hair; then one of curly flaxen, like a child’s; then 
another of very long and silky brown—a woman’s, 
evidently. Along with these, were four—six—eight 
—rows of teeth, some large and strong, some tine and 
white. A common ring or two, a silver watch-chain, 
a poor cloth cap, filled the remaining space in the 
box, 

The horrible truth flashed upon me. I had been 
brought here, not to be robbed of my poor clothes, 
nor of what little coin 1 might have about me. These 
were only fo be thrown intc the bargain, They were 
seeking to compass my life, as they had done the 
lives of others, for the sake of such possessions as 
these before me—p i independent of poverty 
or wealth! I remembered the tales that had been 
rife in my own country, not long before that time, 
touching Burke and Hare. And I now remembered, 
too, the look that Lori had given her sister, when, in 
my idiotic vanity, I had smiled and showed my teeth. 

Now, I knew what was the danger to which 
Gretchen, in a sudden compunction and softening of 
heart towards me, had referred. Now, I could see 
clearly whither every incident of the evening tend- 
ed. The beer at supper was drugged with some 
strong narcotic. Gretchen had tried to save me. 
Had she really done so?-I had tasted the drink; 
and though I never felt wider awake in my life than 
I did at that horrible moment when the sweat started 
out upon my brow, in the consciousness that my life 
might not be worth an hour’s purchase, might not 
the effect of the drug be only weakened and retarded 
for awhile? The small quantity I had imbibed had 
excited my brain into an abnormal condition for the 
time. I had little doubt of this. Might it not be 

ded by a tion? I was seized with a hor- 
rible dread of succumbing, sooner or later, to sleep. 
I should then be powerless. I cared for nothing, 
comparatively, if I could only keep awake. I started 
up. It was dangerous to sit still. I traversed the 
room with hasty strides. I tried to turn the handle 
of the door; it did not yield; it was locked on the 
outside. There could be no longer a doubt of the 
design against me. 

The many church clocks through the old city 
struck two. I listened for any movement in the 
house, and once I fancied [ heard some one breath- 
ing outsi’c my door. But I waited a long time, and 
it was followed by no other sound. Then I began to 
drag the bed, the table, and the chairs, and to pile 
them up into a barricade against the door. This oc- 
cupied some little time, and, work as quietly as I 
might, the necessary noise prevented my hearing 
anything else. It was not until my task was done, 
that 1 became conscious of something moving in the 
garden, just below my window. There was a dull 
low thud, as of some hard substance striking the 
earth at regular intervals. I crept to the window 
and looked out into the moonlight, which was now 
fast disappearing behind a gablci roof. Instead of 
illuminating the entire plot of ground, the faint rays 
now fell slantwise into the garden, of which more 
than one-half was swallowed in black shadow. But 
I clearly distinguished two figures. Do you remem- 
ber Millais’s Vale of Rest? When I saw that pic- 
ture, years afterwards, I could not help shuddering. 
It recalled so vividly the attitude of the two sisters 
as I beheld them in that terrible moment. The 
women were digging a grave; the elder one with all 
her masculine energy; the younger, reluctantly, as 
it seemed, removing, with slow strokes of the spade, 
the black earth, and pausing long between each. 
Once she looked up, and the moonlight fell upon her 
wan, haggard face. She put back the long silver- 
lighted hair from her brow; she leaned upon her 
spade; and then a whisper, like a serpent’s, in her 
ear, urged her to her task again, 

Should 1 fall asleep now, I was a dead man. I 
knew it. No strength, no agility, could save me. 
The dread of this became so acute, that it worked 
upon my imagination. I began to think I felt drowsy. 
A numbness seemed creeping over my limbs. A 
weight was falling gradually on my stiffened eyelids. 
I prayed, in an agony of terror, that I might not be 
killed asleep—that I might, at least, have a fight tor 
my life. 

Suddenly Lori raised her head and listened. The 
sound to which she listened—a whistle, so low that I 
could scarcely hear it—was repeated. She crept 
stealthily across the garden, and raised the latch of 
the postern, which evidently did not open from the 
outside. A mancame in, a burly thick-set fellow, 
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| and the door was closed again. 


| away and wrung her bands. 


|| slowly and noisclessly towards the house, 


Now or never was my moment for escape! There 
1 had seen how the door 
if [ could manage to reach it!.... 
But if 1 hesitated, a few minutes henve the drugged 
beer might complete its work, and I be unable to 
move hand or foot. I opened the window softly, and 
There was a drop of about twenty feet 
into the garden (which, it will be remembered, was 
If I jumped 
this, the noise must attract attention; and I might 
sprain or break my leg into the bargain. An expe- 
I had not replaced the floor- 
ing which I had removed. The board, which ran the 
full length of the room, measured nearly sixteen feet. 
Leaning, as far as 1 could stretch, outof the window, 
I managed to rest one end of this board upon the 
ground, the other against the house wall some four 


| Was one chance for me. 
| opened. .... 


looked out. 


some feet below the kitchen agin). 


dient occurred to me, 


or five feet below me. 


handle turned, 


minutes only, 


behind me; no soul visible, to right or left. 


to the cathedral, and | left them. 
tans was unlocking the doors as I got there. 


in the gray morning light, and fell asleep. 


devout were shuttling in to their morning orisons, 
shouldered my knapsack and crept away. 


dreaming? 


was going out. I stopped to question him. 


ify fast. Here I made the same inquiries. 


nize. 
and, at last, I gave it up. 


living over again those terrible hours. 


volition is removed. 


aud every small circumstance of my dream. 


, 





I had painted a picture which had sold well. 





gasthaus. 
sengers, on the quay, hard by a handsome. hotel. I 


The three stoo' 

together fur a moment in the moonlight. Lort and 
| the man looked up at my window ([ took care they 
| should not see me), while Gretchen turned ber hoa! 
Then all three came 


Lhad scarcely accomplished th's, when I heard the 
sound of feet outside my door, a bolt withdrawn, the 
My barricade would obstruct the | 
doorway for some few minutes; but for some few 
I had just time to swing myeelf from 
the window-sill by my hands, to get both feet round 
the plank, to slide to the ground, to fly like the wind, 
to raise the postern latch, when the crash of falling 
table and chairs reached my ears. I ran—I know 
not in which direction—up one street, and down 
another, on, on, fancying I heard the sound of fvet 
At last, 
breathless and exhausted, down by the river’s side, 
I came to a soldiers’ guard-house. A sentry was at 
the door; there was the ruddy light of the men's 
pipes and of a lantern within. No haven was ever 
more grateful to shipwrecked mariner. I fell down 
upon the step; the sergeant and his men came and 
stared, demanded with oaths what I wanted, and, as 
I could not speak at first, declared I was drunk. 
Then, as in halt-inarticulate phrase I poured out my 
strange tale, they changed their minds, and declared 
Iwas mad. Butas I was an amusing rather than a 
dangerous lunatic, and served to beguile the tedious 
hours of the night, they let me remain among them ; 
asked the same stupid questions over and over again; 
laughed their horse-laughs; and spat and spat all 
around me, until daybreak. Then they directed me 
One of the sacris- 
I found 
my knapsack untouched, in the dusky corner of the 
confessional; there, utterly worn out, at last, with 
the excitement of that eventtul night, I leaned back, 


The sun was high when I awoke; the feet of the 


My head 
ached; my limbs felt chill and numb. Had I been 
Were they no more than mere shadows 
of the brain, which had left behind them so deep 
and terrible an impression? I met a sacristan—not 
the one whom I remembered the night before—as I 
Did he 
know anything of two fair-haired women who had 
been at vespers last evening? 1 described them. He 
stared at me, and shook his head. Iu the crowds 
who came there daily, how could he tell whom I 
meant? I left him, and entered a humble little 
gasthaus hard by, where, for a few groschen, I broke 
I even 
essayed to tell my story; bat I saw that, like the 
soldiers, the people thought me wandering in my 
wits. They told me, rather derisively, that 1 had 
better tell my story to the police. Bat how could I 
hope to be believed, unsupported as my extraord!- 
nary statement was, by any proof whatsoever? If I 
could not test the reality of these events to my own 
absolute satisfaction, was it likely that others would 
regard them as anything but the creations of an ex- 
cited imagination? I wandered for a couple of hours 
through the city, trying to find my way to the house, 
the exterior of which I felt certain I should recog- 
I could not even trace the road { had taken, 
The conviction slowly and 
reluctantly grew up in me that I was suffering from 
the effects of a vivid nightmare. Its impression re- 
mained painfully strong on my wind for many days 
(L left Cologne the same afternvon); and, indeed, for 
some weeks, I ‘nevér fell asleep without a dread of 
But “no ill 
dreams disturbed my rest;” and since the effect of 
all things must wear out in time, as months rolled 
on the memory of my night in Cologne became to me 
no more than a remarkable experience of the strange 
phantasmagoria which the mind may conjure up, 
and invest with every appearance of reality, when 
I drew over and over again, in 
my sketch-book, the heads of those two sisters, as 
they had appeared to me; and | wrote down, with 
extreme particularity, every word they had said, 


One winter's evening in the following year, I again 
passed through’ Cologne, on my road home. I wasa 
richer man now than I had been eighteen months 
ago; my foot was on the first rung of the ladder, for 
It was 
no longer necessary for me to carry about my world- 
ly possessions on my back, or to seek out the poorest 
The steamer landed me, with other pas- 
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resolved to patronize it. The evening was cold; but 
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| | that 1 became i of 


- | illuminating the entire plot of ground, the faint rays 


boards. But there was no stain there; only the 
smell of the beer in one place, and an army of those 
horrible beetles, who ran away from the light as I 
lowered it, to the back of the stove. I pursued them 
with a sudden savage impetus towards destruction. 
They all disappeared between two chinks in the 
floor. Iset my foot on the boards. 1 thought one 
moved. I stooped, and saw at once that the two 
boards immediately behind the stove, though fitting 
closely, were not nailed down—might be removed, no 
doubt, with some little trouble. 1 dug my nails into 
the chinks and tried to hft one. In vain. I only 
tore my finger with a splinter. Then I bethought 
me of the’old knife I had seen in the cupboard. With 
its help, I presently raised the end of one of the 
boards, and so drew it out. A square deal box lay 
concealed beneath. It had no lock or fastening of 
any kind. 

Although my excitement was so strong, that I re- 
member my two hands trembled as they laid hold of 
the lid, yet I paused tor a moment before raising it. 
Was it adishonorable action? My conscience told 
me I was justified, and I tore the box open. I nearly 
dropped the candle as my eyes beheld the contents. | 

First, there was a great bundle of coarse black 
hair; then one of curly flaxen, like a child’s; then 
another of very long and silky brown—a woman’s, 
evidently. Along with these, were four—six—eight 
—rows of teeth, some large and strong, some tine and 
white. A common ring or two, asilver watch-chain, 
® poor cloth cap, filled the remaining space in the 
box, 

The horrible truth flashed upon me. I had been 
brought here, not to be robbed of my poor clothes, 
nor of what little coin I might have about me. These 
were only to be thrown into the bargain. They were 
seeking to compass my life, as they had done the 
lives of others, for the sake of such possessions as 
these before me—p i independent of poverty 
or wealth! I remembered the tales that had been 
rife in my own country, not long before that time, 
touching Burke and Hare. And I now remembered, 
too, the look that Lori had given her sister, when, in 
my idiotic vanity, I had smiled and showed my teeth. 

Now, I knew what was the danger to which 
Gretchen, in a sudden compunction and softening of 
heart towards me, had referred. Now, I could see 
clearly whither every incident of the evening tend- 
ed. The beer at supper was drugged with some 
strong narcotic. Grstchen had tried to save me. 
Had she really done so?-I had tasted the drink; 
and though I never felt wider awake in my life than 
I did at that horrible moment when the sweat started 
out upon my brow, in the consciousness that my life 
might not be worth an hour’s purchase, might not 
the effect of the drug be only weakened and retarded 
for awhile? The small quantity I had imbibed had 
excited my brain into an abnormal condition for the 
time. I had little doubt of this. Might it not be 
succeeded by a reaction? I was seized with a hor- 
rible dread of succumbing, sooner or later, to sleep. 
I should then be powerless. I cared for nothing, 
comparatively, if I could only keep awake. I started 
up. It was dangerous to sit still. I traversed the 
room with hasty strides. I tried to turn the handle 








1 | the black earth, and p 


of the door; it did not yield; it was locked on the 
| outside. There could be no longer a doubt of the 
| design against me. 
| The many church clocks through the old city 
I listened for any movement in the 
house, and once I fancied [ heard some one breath- 
| ing outside my door. But I waited a long time, and 
| it was followed by no other sound. Then I began to 
| drag the bed, the table, and the chairs, and to pile 
| them up into a barricade against the door. This oc- 
| cupied some little time, and, work as quietly as I 
| might, the necessary noise prevented my hearing 
anything else. It was not until my task was done, 
thing moving in the 
| garden, just below my window. There was a dull 
low thud, as of some hard substance striking the 
earth at regular intervals. I crept to the window 
| and looked out into the moonlight, which was now 
fast disappearing behind a gabled roof. Instead of 





| now fell slantwise into the garden, of which more 
than one-half was swallowed in black shadow. But 
I clearly distinguished two figures. Do you remem- 
ber Millais’s Vale of Rest? When I saw that pic- 
ture, years afterwards, I could not help shuddering. 
It recalled so vividly the attitude of the two sisters 
| as I beheld them in that terrible moment. The 
women were digging a grave; the elder one with all 
| her masculine energy; the younger, reluctantly, as 
it seemed, removing, with slow strokes of the spade, 
ing long between each. 
| Once she looked up, and the moonlight fell! upon her 
wan, haggard face. She put back the long silver- 
lighted hair from her brow; she leaned upon her 
spade; and then a whisper, like a serpent’s, in her 











ear, urged her to her task again. 

Should 1 fall asleep now, I was a dead man. I 
knew it. No strength, no agility, could save me. 
The dread of this became so acute, that it worked 
upon my imagination. I began to think I felt drowsy. 
A numbness seemed creeping over my limbs. A 
weight was falling gradually on my stiffened eyelids. 
I prayed, in an agony of terror, that I might not be 
killed asleep—that I might, at least, have a fight tor 
my life. 

Suddenly Lori raised her head and listened. The 
sound to which she listened—a whistle, so low that I 
could scarcely hear it—was repeated. She crept 
stealthily across the garden, and raised the latch of 

he postern, which evidently did not open from the 
yutside. A mancame in, a burly thick-set fellow, 
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and the door was closed again. The three stood 
together for a moment in the moonlight. Lori and 
the man looked up at my window (I took care they 
should not see me), while Gretchen turned her head 
away and wrung her hands. Then all three came 
slowly and noiselessly towards the house. 

Now or never was my moment for escape! There 
was one chance forme. I had seen how the door 


But if 1 hesitated, a few minutes henve the drugged 
beer might complete its work, and I be unable to 
move hand or foot. I opened the window softly, and 
looked out. There was a drop of about twenty feet 
into the garden (which, it will be remembered, was 
some feet below the kitchen agiin). If I jumped 
this, the noise must attract attention; and I might 
sprain or break my leg into the bargain. An expe- 
dient occurred to me. I had not replaced the floor- 
ing which I had removed. The board, which ran the 
full length of the room, measured nearly sixteen feet. 
Leaning, as far as I could stretch, outof the window, 
I managed to rest one end of this board upon the 
ground, the other against the house wall some four 
or five feet below me. 

I had scarcely accomplished th's, when I heard the 
sound of feet outside my door, a bolt withdrawn, the 
handle turned. My barricade would obstruct the 
doorway for some few minutes; but for some few 
minutes only. I had just time to swing myeelf from 
the window-sill by my hands, to get both feet round 
the plank, to slide to the ground, to fly like the wind, 
to raise the postern latch, when the crash of falling 
table and chairs reached my ears. I ran—I know 
not in which direction—up one street, and down 
another, on, on, fancying I heard the sound of fvet 
behind me; no soul visible, to right or left. At last, 
breathless and exhausted, down by the river’s side, 
I came to a soldiers’ guard-house. A sentry was at 
the door; there was the ruddy light of the men’s 
pipes and of a lantern within. No haven was ever 
more grateful to shipwrecked mariner. I fell down 
upon the step; the sergeant and his men came and 
stared, demanded with oaths what I wanted, and, as 
I could not speak at first, declared I was drunk. 
Then, as in half-inarticulate phrase I poured out my 
strange tale, they changed their minds, and declared 
Iwas mad. Butas I was an amusing rather than a 
dangerous lunatic, and served to beguile the tedious 





asked the same stupid questions over and over again; 
laughed their horse-laughs; and spat and spat all 
around me, until daybreak. Then they directed me 
to the cathedral, and 1 left them. One of the sacris- 
tans was unlocking the doors as [ got there. I found 
my knapsack untouched, in the dusky corner of the 
confessional; there, utterly worn out, at last, with 
the excitement of that eventtul night, I leaned back, 
in the gray morning light, and fell asleep. 

‘The sun was high when I awoke; the feet of the 
devout were shuttling in to their morning orisons. I 
shouldered my knapsack and crept away. My head 
ached; my limbs felt chill and numb. Had I been 
dreaming? Were they no more than mere shadows 
of the brain, which had left behind them so deep 
and terrible an impression? I met a sacristan—not 
the one whom I remembered the night before—as I 
was going out. I stopped to question him. Did he 





been at vespers last evening? I described them. He 
stared at me, and shook his head. In the crowds 
who came there daily, how could he tell whom [ 
meant? I left him, and entered a humble little 
gasthaus hard by, where, for a few groschen, I broke 
my fast. Here I made the same inquiries. I even 
essayed to tell my story; but I saw that, like the 
soldiers, the people thought me wandering in my 
wits, They told me, rather derisively, that I had 
better tell my story to the police. But how could I 
hope to be believed, unsupported as my extraordi- 
nary statement was, by any proof whatsoever? If I 
could not test the reality of these events to my own 
absolute satisfaction, was it likely that others would 
regard them as anything but the creations of an ex- 
cited imagination? I wandered for a couple of hours 
through the city, trying to tind my way to the house, 
the exterior of which I felt certain I should recog- 
nize. Icould not even trace the road [ had taken, 
and, at last, I gave it up. The conviction slowly and 
reluctantly grew up in me that I was suffering from 
the effects of a vivid nightmare. Its impression re- 
mained painfully strong on my mind for many days 
(L left Cologne the same afternuon); and, indeed, for 
some weeks, I ‘never fell asleep without a dread of 
living over again those terrible hours. But ‘no ill 
dreams disturbed my rest;” and since the effect of 
all things must wear out in time, as months rolled 
on the memory of my night in Cologne became to me 
no more than a remarkable experience of the strange 
phantasmagoria which the mind may conjure up, 
and invest with every appearance of reality, when 
volition is removed. I drew over and over again, in 
my sketch-book, the heads of those two sisters, as 
they had appeared to me; and I wrote down, with 
extreme particularity, every word they had said, 
4, | aud every small circumstance of my dream. 








iy One winter’s evening in the following year, I again 
/ passed through Cologne, on my road home. I wasa 
richer man now than I had been eighteen months 
ago; my foot was on the first rung of the ladder, for 
I bad painted a picture which had sold well. It was 
no longer necessary for me to carry about my world- 
ly possessions on my back, or to seek out the poorest 
yasthaus. The steamer landed me, with other pas- 
sengers, on the quay, hard by a handsome, hotel. I 
resolved to patronize it. The evening was cold; but 














hours of the night, they let me remain among them ;' 


know anything of two fair-haired women who had 


allalong the quay, outside the hotel, in the court- 
yard, groups of people were standing, and, talking 
with a slow heavy power of speech, betokening that 
the native mind was moved by some topic of more 
than common interest. I caught a word here and 
there which roused my curivsity. I asked the kelner 
who showed me to ny little room what the subject 
of such general public interest was? An execution, 
he replied; adding the executions were rare events 
there, now, and that unusual interest had been ex- 
cited by this one, from the fact that the persons who 
had suffered the extreme penalty of the law were 
two sisters, murderesses, whose crimes had long es- 
caped undetected. 

I must have turned white instantly, for the man 
looked at me with some surprise. 

‘Did you ever see these women?” I managed at 
last to stammer out. 

‘No, mein Herr. I could not leave the hotel, to 
attend either the trial or execution. But there is an 
officer in the Speise-saal who can tell you everything 
about them, for he saw them in prison, and com- 
manded the troops in the Platz to-day.” 

I said no more to the man, but went down to the 
cotfee-room, a few minutes later, with my sketch- 
book in my hand. At one of the small round tables 
a middle-aged Prussian officer was having his sup- 
per. Without more ado, I accosted him. 

“Sir, you will forgive a stranger’s intrusion, I 
hope. Iam an Englishman just arrived in Cologne. 
I understand you were present, in an Official capacity, 
this day, at the execution of two women. You will 
oblige me greatly by giving me what information you 
can, respecting them. The motive that prompts me 
to ask this favor is something beyond common curi- 
osity, a3 you shall presently learn.” 

** Be seated, sir,” said the officer, politely, pointing 
to the chair opposite. ‘I will tell you all 1 know 
corfcerning the sisters Strauss. You are acquainted 
with the nature of the crime of which they were con- 
victed? It was the murder of one Hausmann, a 
young peddler. Not for the sake of his money, for 
he was poor enough, but for his hair and teeth.” (I 
shuddered, but said nothing. He continued:) ‘ This 
was by no means their first crime. They were dis- 
covered to have been driving their horrible trade for 
two or three years past. It is supposed that they 
murdered upwards of twenty persons, men, women, 
and children. Numbers who disappeared mysteri- 
ously are now said to have been made away with by 
the sisters Strauss. Their victims were all strangers 
or friendless, to whom they offered hospitality, and 
touching whose disappearance no inquiries were like- 
ly to be made. Some few had money, perhaps; the 
generality were poor; but several watches and a 
considerable sum of money were found secreted in 
the house.” ° 

“It had a garden,” I said, as though I saw it all 
again—‘ a garden walled round, with a postern at 
the further end. In the house were three rooms.” 

‘Just so. All the world has been visiting that 
house during the last few days. A great number of 
skeletons have been fuund in the garden. The popu- 
lar execration was so great that it was feared the 
women wouid be torn in pieces on their way to the 
* galgen ’ (gallows) to-day. Had it uot been for the 
strong guard which I commanded, and that their ter- 
ribte sent one rarely pr d now—would, 
it was known, be carried out to the very letter, they 
would assuredly have fallen a prey to the fury of the 
mob. As it was, the savage satisfaction at the prus- 
pect of seeing them broken on the wheel—” 

* Broken on the wheel! Good Heaven, sir, you sure- 
ly don’t mean that this sentence was carried out?” 

“ Yes. It is, as I have said, very unusual, now, for 
this punishment to be even recorded, still less en- 
forced. But in cases of very rare atrocity, nothing 
short of it seems to satisfy the public.* I saw even 
women, to-day, looking on unmoved; though I, a 
s.idier, who have seen a good many blvody battles in 
the great war, would fain have ridden away when I 
heard the tirst crush of the elder sister’s arms. It 
was horrible to hear—and then her cries! You know 
how itisdone? ‘The head is held down by two men, 
by a rope tied round the neck. The limbs are then 
broken, one after another, from above, -by a heavy 
wheel. At the end, the head is severed from the 
body by asword. The elder sister’s agony was pro- 
longed to the very end. I suspect the executioners 
were more merciful to the younger sister. It isknown 
that they sometimes contrive to strangle the culprit 
while holding the head down. The younger, after 
the first sharp cry, never uttered another. 

Some minutes elapsed before I could speak. I 
opened my sketch-book, and turned over its pages. 

“Sir,” I said, at last, ‘I have one question more 
to ask you. Do these heads at all resemble the 
wretched women whose death you have witnessed?” 

*“Assuredly they dv. They must have been drawn 
from life,” he replied. 

I then told him my story, asI have now told it you. 
I need hardly say he did not doubt but that I had 
actually, in the flesh, encountered the sisters Strauss, 
and had been in such imminent peril as very few 
men have survived. As tothe hypothesis of a dream, 
which had taken such firm root in my mind that I 
conld not lightly discard it, the officer laughed at it. 

Yet even at this distance of time, when I read and 
hear strange stories of second-sight, of prophetic 
dreams, and warning visions, a doubt crosses my 
mind, and I ask myself whether my adventure with 
the two sisters of Cologne was not, perhaps, of the 
nature of these? 











* The wheel was absolutely abolished in Prussia about 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUF WEIDERSEHEN. 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


Nov. 10th, 18— 

How sweet is the lull after strife; bow beautiful 
the placid waters after storm! I have drifted into a 
quiet haven at last. No harsh tongues nor cruel 
eyes, but peace and solitude; the solitude of a great 
wide, busy city, and not a friend within its limits. 
That is the best of it. One’s life must be hard before 
those words can be truly spoken, and mine has been 
hard. But let the past go. I bury it here, and be- 
gin my life anew. Not an easy one—toilsome and 
solitary; but when I come home at night, tired with 
my day’s work, it is to a home of my own, home for 
the time being, paid for with my own earnings, which 
no one may grudge me. A room—two rooms, rather 
—just large enough for one occupant. The bedroom 
is the tiniest place; just space enough for the bed, 
bureau, commode, towel-rack and my trunks; not 
an inch tospare. My landlady, measuring my means 
by the eye, with that accuracy which women of her 
sort acquire, suggested a roommate to reduce my 
expenses. Heaven forbid! I value my new-found 
freedom too highly. «For a time, at least, I will 
know what liberty and independence mean. And 
yet, I have no secrets, desire ‘‘ no good that may not 
be tasted with all doors open.” I only ask a little 
respite in which to gather up the robes of my indi- 
vidual life, and see if I be really I—something more 
than a fragment, a mere adjunct of other lives. This 
little room is to witness the experiment. 

The carpet is green; the chairs and sofa are of the 
same cool, restful color; the clean, high walls are 
painted a soft, creamy tint, very pleasant to the eye. 
In one corner are the biack steaw-pipes, unsocial- 
looking but friendly, keeping the room always a 
summer warmth. My few books lie on the table; no 
vases, no pretty knickknacks, no pictures on the 
wall, except a single one—my mother’s. My life has 
been bare of ornament, thus fur; I am grateful only 
for a little comfort. And this cosy nest—my own—is 
at the summit of near a hundred stairs; the window 


looks down on the neighboring roofs, and down, a: 


dizzy height, into the street below. 


With none to molest, why should I not grow serene |}. 


and tranquil here? I believe I may, and sometimes 
I dare to hope that even the springs of happiness are 
not dry within me, yet. 

Nov. 10th.—To-day my landlady, good Mrs. Gray, 
informed me that she had had an applicant for my 
room. It seems that an artist, a young German, 
wishes to take it for a studio, through the winter 
months. He would only occupy it through the day, 
from nine till five, and as I leave at eight and return 
at six, the chances are that we should never cross one 
another’s path. He would pay the same as a room- 
mate, whose trunk would quarrel with mine, whose 
dry goods would be in my way, and, ten to one, 
would be, in herself, an ever-present annoyance. I 
cannot think of that without dismay; but this plan 
suits me. I hope he will not smoke, though they say 
artists always do; moreover, he is German. Well, if 
he persists in his purpose, I shall try it. 

Nov. 15th.—My artist is domesticated; and what 
a change he has wrought in my room! He commis- 
sioned Mrs. Gray to ask my leave to hang some pic- 
tures, and I gave him carte blanche to suit himself in 
the arrangement of his studio. The result is won- 
derful. I have been examining his pictures. One 
is a landscape, a summer picture, hot with sunshine, 
some cattle sheltering themselves from the July 
heats in a line of deep shadow, fringing the woodland; 
in the background, one of those alluring wood-paths 
winding away into sume remote and lovely solitude. 
Opposite this, isa view of Heidelberg, also his own, 
and three or tour engravings, besides. The books— 
everything else on my tabie—are untouched; but in 
the corner, beside his easel, stands a smaller table, 
on which his painting and writing materials are care- 
fully disposed. It is a pleasant transformation, and 
gives me already a@ new and agreeable sense of 
companionship. 

It is curious how this invisible “chum” of mine 
haunts my thoughts and piques my imagination— 
far more, I dare say, than if he were visible. In 
making our contract, 1 reserved the right to come up 
to my room whenever I wished at noon; but for 
some reason, I never avail myself of the privilege. 
After all, I do not care to see him. It might dispel 
some pretty illusions. I rather like to know him 
only through his pictures, and the glimpses I get 
here of his clean, dainty, girl-like life. For, artist 
and German though he is, there is never a hint of 
pipe or cigar in his studio. His habits are delicate 
enough—still I do not believe he is effeminate. I 
have seen his handwriting; it is bold and strong, and 


there is no weakness nor irresolution in his work. |" 


The picture on the easel changes from day to day, 
and it is my daily pleasure to watch it as it grows, 
while I indulge in all manner of speculations con- 
cerning my artist. I wonder if he ever thinks at all 
about the little woman of whom he hires his room? 
There is no hint of any such recognition, save in the 
sealed envelup addressed to me, and left every Sat- 
urday night on my table, containing his week’s rent 
—unless there were such a hint to-night. 

lt is quite dark now when I corfie home from my 
work, and this evening, when I opened the door, 
some sweet odor greeted me. I hastened to light 
the gas. There on my table stood a slender vase of 
ground glass, with a single stalk of tube roses and a 





thirty years ago. 


leaf or two of geranium, filling the air with their 


strange, intoxicating perfume. Whether meant for 
me or not, I think he would be glad to know the de- 
light they give me, the sweet-breathed, waxen 
creatures. 

Jan.—Something singular occurred to-day—a trifle 
but enough to make a slight ripple of interest on the 
surface of my eventless life. 

Beture I went to my dinner, I bought a pair of 
‘gloves and put themon. At the restaurant I drew 
them off and put them in my pocket, as I supposed. 
My dinner over, I had a few minutes to spare, and 
stepped into a picture store to see a new painting of 
Weber’s. While there, I felt for my gloves. 1 found 
one, the other was missing. With real anxiety—for 
Iam not rich enough to lose gloves with indifference 
—I sat down and took out handkerchief, thimble, 
knife, pencils and portemonnaie—emptied my pocket 
into my lap. It was surely lost. Nu; a gentleman 
laid the missing article on my knee. 

“O, thank you!” I exclaimed, with more rejoicing 
in my tones than he thought the case warranted, no 
doubt, fur there was an amused accent in his voice 
as he said: 

“T found it on the table where you dined just now.” 

I looked at him then, and recollected noticing him 
at an adjoining table. But how did he suppose that 
he should ever see me ayain, that he had ventured 
to take my glove in charge? Evidently the question 
was in my eyes, for he answered: 

*‘T knew I should find you.” ‘ 

Then turning to the picture, he made some remark 
upon it, to which 1 replied without hesitation, and sv 
we fell into conversation. When it was time for me 
to go, we passed out of the store together, he touched 
his hat, and we went our separate ways. 

Jan. 15th.—I have met my acquaintance of last 
week—I wish I knew his name—twice on the street, 
and returned his bow. It is not proper, not conven- 
tional, I dare say; but how little I care! To-day he 
was at the restaurant again, when I wentin. 1 took 
a seat directly behind him, where I could observe 
him unnoticed. His clothes are gray, fine, soft, and 
well-fitting, as if he bestowed thought and care upon 
them; but his bat is slouched and brigandish ; grace- 
ful enough, too. His hands are slender, and shapely 
and white, like a woman’s—tur prettier than mine. 
On the left he wore a small seal ring, with some in- 
itial cut in bloodstone. 

I enjoyed sitting there, taking note of these trifles. 
There is a singular charm about them for me, How 
strange it is—this absolute contentment of the eye in 
certain faces and forms! We meet hundreds of peo- 
ple every day whose features have no meaning for us 
—handsome, perhaps, and all interesting to some- 
body, but with no significance to us. We pass thou- 
sands of such, and then out of the crowd one face 


with it. This face touches me strangely. It is some- 
what curious that the only two people in the city in 
whom I take the slightest interest, outside of the 
shop where I work, are both artists, and both un- 
known tome. Mr. Andersen seems to bave taken it 
upon himself to furnish me with entertainment, and 
to keep himself in my memory. Every day or two I 
find on my table some token of his presence. A new 
book or magazine, a cluster of pansies, a bunch of 
heliotrope, or two or three rosebuds in the vase. The 
books I read, and then lay them on his table, and the 
flowers I cherish and enjoy till they fade and are 
replaced by fresh ones. 

Jan. 20th.—Katie Shaw, the girl who sits beside 
mein the shop, had headache to-day, and I staid 
somewhat later than usual, to help her finish her 
work. I had done nothing of any account; but as [ 
stood there beside ber, she suddenly threw her arms 
round me, exclaiming: 

‘‘ How good you are to me, Ruthie! I wish I could 
be with you all the time.” 

Now I couldn’t echo the wish. She is not specially 
attractive to me—not quite of my kind; but she isa 
sincere, warm-hearted girl, and one can but like 
her, in a way, and I laid my cool hands on her head, 
and soothed and caressed her with a real selfish 
pleasure—not for kindness at all. 

When I came home, I found my door ajar, and 
pushing it open, I was startled to see a black figure 
standing before the window. Of course I knew, in 
an instant, it was Mr. Andersen. With a little flut- 
ter of the pulses, I stood still, and waited for him to 
speak. The room was lighted dimly from the hall, 
80 that objects were visible; but I could not discern 
his features. He turned somewhat slowly as he 
heard my step or the rustle of my garments, and 
said: 

“I beg your pardon for over-staying my time, but 
I wanted to see you.” 

“To which end it will be needful to light the gas,” 
I responded, as I went in search of a match. 

“*No, please—I wished to talk with you, rather, 
and I like this half light best. Do you mind?” 

* As you please.” 

I proceeded leisurely to take off my bonnet and 
shawl, then sat down on the sofa and waited. He 
took two or three turns across the room in silence. 

“ Well, at least, his lordship is quite at home,” I 
thought to myselé But then, why should he not be? 


The room was almost as much home to him as to me. 
Nevertheless, I was hostess now, and this was treat- 


ing me a little cavalierly; and presently I said, mak- 
ing my voice as formal as possible: 

‘* You wished to speak with me—on business?” 

He stopped in his walk, and threw himself into the 


arm-chair opposite. 


“Yes. I am obliged to leave here. I have had 
letters from home.” 





I cannot tell what a sudden pang the words gave 

















dawns on us like sunrise; suddenly our day is aglow © 
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me. It was not, at all, that I was to Jone @ profitable 
tenant; though, in my circumstances, that would 
have been reasonable cause for regret. It was the 
swift and certain consciousness that in him I should 
lose a very real, though unobtrusive, companionship. 
My world was not so large that I could willingly 
spare even that, slight as it seemed, But I said, 
very quietly, ‘‘ When do you go?” 

“To-morrow; that is, I must leave here to-morrow. 
Ihope to take passage in the Africa, which sails 
from New York next week.” 

‘Across the sea! I am losing him indeed,” was 
my thought. 

Perhaps some influence from my regretful mood 
affected him. He came over and sat on the ottoman 
near me, and rested his head against the arm of the 
sofa. I spoke impulsively, but certain that I spoke 
to a purpose. 

“ What is it calls you home? some trouble?” 

“My mother—she is very ill. She was—the letter 
is dated a month back.” 

I knew his fear—that he should be tod late. All 
thought of myself, all thought of his being a stranger, 
was blotted out in an instant. The woman’s instinct 
to comfort one in trouble came uppermost. I moved 
quickly to his side, and laid my hand on his bowed 
head. He found my other hand, and held it ina 
firm and quiet clasp, and we sat quite silent. 

At last, he lilted his head. 

“ You are kind,” he said. “I felt that you would 
be.” 

“Kind!” Twice to-day I had been called kind. 
God was very good to me, I thought, to send me a 
duty, a use in such guise. It wasa new experience 
in my barren life, to know that one could sit beside 
me in great need, and draw comfort and strength 
from the contact. 

* Will you tell me something of your home?” 

I felt it would do him good to speak of it, and pres- 
ently he did. He went back to his childhood, when 
he lived with his brotker and sisters under the shad- 
ow of the Hartz Mountains; a dreamy boy, full of 
visions and aspirations. He told me how, even in 
those early days, the word America had power to 
fire his boyish fancy; and he had looked to it as a 
land beautiful with freedom and promise for human- 
ity. As soon as he was old enough, he had left the 
beloved home and the fatherland, to come to New 
England, to try his fortune—or rather to work and 
study, to measure his power by new tests, and to 
discover what gift this generous New World might 
hold for him. 

** And had he made the discovery?” I asked. 

“Partly. I cannot tell, I have gained much ex- 
perience, bave met some personal disappointment, as 
we generally do when our dreams take shape as 
sober realities; but I have learned to love your New 
England, and her city of cities, where existence is so 
vivid, and the very air is astir with intellectual life. 
I have been growing more closely into it, of late, and 
was beginning to feel that I might take root in this 
soil; but now—” 

He stopped abruptly. I knew that the wave of 
dread and passionate apprehension had swept back. 
But he had had a brief respite, and that was 
something. 

It was ten o’clock, and the gas in the hall turned 
partially down, the room was thrown into deeper 
shadow. 

**T must go,” he said. 

He bent and kissed the hand he held, laid it against 
his hot cheek an instant, and was gone, with no other 
good-by. 

He will come to-morrow and take away his pictures 
and other possessions, while I am out, and I shall 
never see him again. Indeed, I have not seen him 
now. IfI were to meet him in the street to-morrow, 
I should not know. 

Jan. 21st.—l cannot tell how desolate my room 
looks to-night. The easel is gone, and the table in 
the corner; the walls are bare; only the castle on 
the Rhine remains, and the slender vase holds a 
bunch of heliotrope, “delicate, purple and rank.” 
How the sweet scent of these dainty blossoms will 
always remind me of my German artist! And these 
are all the souvenirs I have. No, not all; for beside 
the vase lay a card, on which was written, as if in 
haste, this word, or motto, “‘ Auf Weidersehen.” It 
is utterly meaningless to me; no better than Sanscrit. 
But I shall keep it. I must learn German one of 
these days. 

Feb.—Mr. Andersen has been gone three weeks. 
He ought to be home before this. I thought Ishould 
miss him greatly, but have been saved from loneli- 
ness in a way I did not dream of. It was only a day 
or two after he left that I missed Katie from the 
shop, and I went at night to call on her. I knew it 
must be dismal to be sick among strangers. I found 
her in a fireless attic, this freezing weather, tossing 
on a thin boarding-house mattress, under a pile of 
those heavy, comfortless contrivances denominated 
comforters. Her room-mate, a tired-looking girl, 
seemed to have done what she could; but the place 
was wretchedly dismal, and Katie broke out crying 
as soon as she saw me. 

“ {fT was only at home!” she sobbed. 

It, would have been inbuman to have left her there, 
aud 1 could do very little if I staid. I took a sudden 
resolution. 

** Are you strong enough to sit up, Katie?” 

*‘O yes; but [ couldn’t stay down in the parlor, 
you know, and this room is socold! It has been such 
a dreary day!” 

“How would you like to go home with me, where 
you would bave a warm room, a soit bed, and some- 
thing nice to drink?” 
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“ Ruth? ad 

She hid her face in the pillow, with a despairing 
Sob. But I soon convinced her that I meant it; and 
while her room-mate helped to dress and wrap her 
warmly, I called a carriage. The driver, a brawny 
fellow, bluff and kindly, brought her up the stairs in 
his arms, like a baby, and in half an hour from the 
time I had entered her chamber, she was snugly 
tucked away under my light, soft blankets, crying 
quietly, for very happiness. She still lies there, 
prostrated with a kind of slow, nervous fever, not in 
the least alarming, but very wearing to her, poor 
child! She is still and patient, and most unnecessa- 
rily grateful. 

Feb. 27th.—I am a great deal happier for having 
Katie here. 1t gives me a responsibility, an anxiety ; 
and, after all, I believe life isn’t much without some- 
thing of the kind. When I came here, I remember, 
I only prayed for tranquillity and solitude; and now 
I am so busy! [I lie on the sofa at night, and have 
learned to wake at the slightest sound, and to fall 
asleep again the instant I liedown. I wake at the 
first motion of the steam witches beginning their 
morning clatter in the pipes; then I make my toilet 
and tidy up my rooms, and make a tiny bustie about 
breakfast, to get something dainty to tempt my pa- 
tient’s appetite. By eight o’clock my housework is 
all done, Katie is made fresh aud trim, and her warm 
kiss and oft-repeated, “You are so good to me, 
Ruthie!” follows me, and rests on me like a benedic- 
tion all the day. Mrs. Gray looks in upon her fre- 
quently, and does her many kindnesses, and she is 
gaining surely, though somewhat slowly. I have 
written to-day to her mother. 

March.—I am alone again. Katie’s brother came 
for her yesterday; a well-grown country youth, full 
of gratitude and awkwardness, who stammered pain- 
fully, and colored to the roots of his hair, while he 
tried to insist on paying me for my care of his sister. 
And [had to turn the matter off with a jest, and 
finally promised to spend my vacation with them 
next summer. This brother is a sensible fellow, too, 
with a good, strong, serious face. I dare say he ap- 
pears to advantage when his “foot is on his native 
heath.” They live away up among the mountains in 
New Hampshire, and a month or so up there in the 
heats of midsummer, is something nice to look for- 
ward to. As for the city, itseems like a wilderness 
of strangers again. 

I wonder what has become of my artist whom I 
used to meet on the street? I’ve not seen him for 
weeks. I believe a sight of his bright, handsome 
face would do me good. 





Aug.—lI’ve been staying for a month with the 
Shaws, and all this time I have been too ogcupied, or 
too indolent—I hardly know which—to open my 
diary. The days have passed in a kind of busy, un- 
thinking idleness, more conducive to health and 
good appetite than to writing and retrospection. 

But this morning some necessity of expression 
sends me to my journal. I came here one hot, 
breathless July day. My last week in the city had 
been dreadful. The glaring, dusty streets; the vile 
smells; the eternal buzz buzz of the machines all 
through the day had grown intolerable; and then 
the long, cruel, sleepless nights. The sun beating 
down on the attic roof made the small room likea 
furnace, and every sound from the streets struck 
sharp on my quivering nerves. Into the midst of 
this misery had come Katie’s letter—imploring and 
imperative. ‘“‘ Was I never coming? They were all 
longing to see me, every one. As for her, she was 
half wild with impatience.”’ I smiled at her extrava- 
gance, and packed my trunk that night. 

It was a long, wearisome journey; the day was op- 
pressive, the atmosphere heavy with portents of com- 
ing thunder; the clouds were rolling up black and 
billowy in the west, as the coach stopped before a 
broad, green, unclosed dooryard, and there was 
Katie Shaw running down the path, her curls tossing, 
her cheeks aglow, to give me such a welcome, such 
kissing and embracing as only a hearty, loving coun- 
try girl can bestow. And there was brother Dan fol- 
lowing more soberly in her wake, and while he took 
care of my baggage, Katie hurried me into the house, 
where another greeting awaited me, less demonstra- 
tive, but hardly less cordial. I was tired, and dusty, 
and awry, and I felt that I must be anything but an 
attractive object to these good people. But dustand 
tumbled draperies went for nothing with them. No 
long-absent daughter was ever more instantly and 
completely absorbed into the very centre of the 
home circle, than was I into theirs. I, to whom real 
heart-kindness had been so rare an experience that I 
have almost doubted its existence. It has been just 
so ever since, and I have been here four weeks. 1 
fell into their rustic ways at once. 1 follow Mother 
Shaw about the kitchen and diary, helping or hinder- 
ing, as it happens. 1 go berrying with the children, 
and ride on the great loads of sweet-scented hay with 
Brother Dan. I like Dan thoroughly, he is such a 
sturdy, honest, kind-hearted fellow. Now that he 
is not afraid of me, we get on swimmingly together. 

Sept.—The dog-days are over, and the cool north- 
west wind sweeps away the fogs and damps, ard 
comes blowing in at the windows of the dairy-room, 
coating the pans of milk with a rich yellow cream, 
dear to a dairy-woman’s heart. I had been singing 
and dancing in and out of the house all the forenoon, 
glad as a childdin the bright sunshine, the fresh 
wind, and the simple joy of living. This afternoon 
we were all at our sewing, busy over a dress of Katie's 
that [ bad been fitting, when Dan appeared at the 
door, rake in hand. 

* Weare going to get in the last load from the 
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"| Mellen lot this. afternoon, and Ben says there’ sa jot 
of blackberries over there in the sprouts, Do you 
girls want to go?” 

I exclaimed with delight, then I remembered 
Katie’s dress, and hesitated. 

**Do you mind going alone, Ruthie? I rather want 
to finish these breadths.” 

“Ono! I'll stay and help you.” 

* Now, you will not do any such thing,” she began, 
in emphatic remonstrance. And Mother Shaw 
quietly remarked that they “ hadn’t any sauce for 
supper, and the boys were dreadful fond o’ black- 
berries, which decided the question. So presently, 
armed with a large tin pail, I was helped into the 
farm-wagon, and we went rattling over the stony 
roads. It was rough riding, but keenly exhilarating, 
with the tresh September breeze beating against my 
cheeks, 

Arrived at the meadow, Dan showed me where the 
berries grew in magnificent clusters, cool, shiny and 
honey-sweet. It was rapid work, and I had filled 
my pail before the hay was loaded, so I came out ot 
the thicket, and threw myself down on the green 
and sloping bank that surrounded the meadow where 
the men were at work. 

I lay looking up into the sky, clear, blue, flaked 
with woolly, white clouds, The slight fatigue of 
berry-picking made it a perfect luxury of repose. 

There was a step on the grass, and Dan stood 
smiling over me, 

I started up. 

“ Are you realy?” 

“Not quite. There is time for you to tell me what 
you were thinking when I came up.” 

“Thinking! Idon’t know. Yes—I was thinking 
how I wished this happy summer life could go on in- 
definitely. You don’t know, Dan, how much good it 
has done me.” 

The color deepened slowly in his brown cheek, 
and his voice was low and eager, as he replied: 

“ Then why not let it goon? Stay with us—always, 


-Ruthie—” 


“Don’t, Dan,” I put out my hand instinctively to 
stop him. “Idid not mean—I am so sorry.” 1 was 
covered with self-reproach and vexation. 

Why, I had almost put the words into his mouth. 

** You will not let me say it?” His voice faltered. 
“But you cannot help its being true. Iam glad 1 
love you, yet I will not trouble you with it.” 

He was 80 manly yet so humble, it smote me to the 
heart, but I could only say as I held out my hand: 

“You are very good, Dan. I am not worth so 
much,” 





When I reached home, I was in no mood to meet 
his mother and sister, so I set my berries on the 
table, and ran up stairs to my room, to put myself to 
rights. But my brain was inatumult. It had been 
easy to silence Dan. It was not so easy to silence my 
own heart, or to put away the thought be had sug- 
gested. I could not lay it aside with my garments, 
nor wash it off with the berry stains. It persisted. 
Here was a new path opef tu me. This pure and 
simple life in which I had been so happy, might go 
on to the end—this life enriched by the love of a true 
heart, sanctified by cares and duties. Here was a 
strong arm to shield me from any more such hurts as 
I had suffered—I should know what it was to havea 
home of my own; little children to love. I am awo- 
man; it was a very real temptation, and I dallied 
with it. True Dan was a year my junior, and I felt 
mature and experienced beside him. True, it was 
in all probability only the first blind, boyish passion, 
out of which he would rise up stronger and wiser. 
It could be no actual blight on a young and healthy 
nature likehis. But then the love was mine now; 
I vould fix upon it the sacred claim of wife, and hold 
itasmyown. For the moment the greed of posses- 
sion was upon me, conjoined with the dread of re- 
turning to my solitary and objectless toil. 

I heard Katie’s voice singing snatches of gay songs. 
I could not go down yet. Iclimbed up to the old, 
cobwebbed garret, my favorite resort, to finish my 
thinking undisturbed. It was a quaint old place, 
lumbered with the debris of two or three generations ; 
ancient spinning-wheels, papers of herbs, bunches of 
candle rods, a set of quilting-frames, corkless bottles, 
broken lanterns, and files of old newspapers. These 
last were my delight. I liked to rummage among 
them for odd scraps and bits of poetry; one lay now, 
half unfolded across the cradle, just as I had dropped 
ita few days before. I took it up, mechanically, 
and my eye was arrested by the title ofa poem, “Auf 
Weidersehen.” The very word that had haunted 
meso a few months ago. ‘‘We meet again.” It 
was the beautiful poem of Lowell’s, which I had nev- 
er seen before. I read it now with eager delight— 
partly for the beauty of the verse, partly because it 
brought back fresh and vivid the pretty episode of 
the winter. Itcarried my thoughts away across the 
sea, and I lost myself in speculations and imaginings. 
I forgot Dan and the scene in the hay-field, till I was 
called down to tea, and the thought of meeting him 
recalled it. 

But Dan was not at the table. After tea, Katie 
and I went down to the village to the post-office. 
We were early, and just as we arrived, the coach 
drove up. There was a single passenger, a young 
man in slouched hat and linen sack, who sprang 
lightly down, valise'in hand, and while he paid his 
fare, I overheard him say to the driver: 

**So you are destitute of a hotel. Then I must 
appeal to the hospitality of some of the good people 
heceabouts. Do you know any quiet farmhouse 
where I could get shelter for a week or two?” 

‘The voice as well as figure was strangely familiar, 





but Katie hurried me in to get the mail, and I lost 
sight of him. 

We loitered home through the twilight, and at the 
top of the hill sat down on a large rock by the road- 
side, and lost ourselves in one of those girlish dis- 
cussions so absorbing to the participants, so trivial to 
a listener. While we sat there, a quick step came 
ringing along the gravelled road. I recognized, in 
the dim light, the passenger who had arrived in the 
coach. We ceased our conversation, and waited for 
him to pass. He started slightly, I thought, as he 
observed us, just touched his hat, and went on. 

“ He isa gentleman,” said Katie, as he disappeared. 

“ What data do you judge from?” 

“Ol! By the way he touches his hat.” 

“ Conclusive, certainly, Where do you suppose he 
is going?” 

“I don’t know—it may be some company of the 
Prestons. One of Jim Preston's college friends, 
perhaps.” 

*T know that man.” 

“You!” 

Katie turned on me in the extremest astonishment. 

“Yes. He used to frequent the same dining-sa- 
loon, and he picked up my glove one day.” 

I told her the story. 

“* And what in the world is he here for?” 

‘‘Sketching, probably. These artists are liable to 
appear anywhere.” 

We thought so, when on reaching home we saw 
through the open window the same gentleman, seat- 
ed at our tabie, eating his supper of bread and milk 
—scattering the handsful of my blackberries, with 
great apparent relish. We found Mother Shaw in 
the pantry preparing hash for to-morrow’s break- 
fast. 

“Who ishe, mother? What is his name?” asked 
Katie. 

“His name? He told me—it’s Anson or Lamson, 
or some such name, I believe. You'd better get the 
spare bedroom ready, Catherine. I guess we’ll put 
him in there. He’s despret clean and particular- 
lookin’.” 

*“ Clean!” with a little, scornful laugh. ‘I should 
think so. Why, mother, he’s a regular gentle- 
man!” 

“Well, well, may be he is, but we can tell better 
about that after we’ve known him a spell. Hand- 
some is that handsome does, I say; don’t you say.so, 
Ruth?” 

“Indeed Ido, Now let me do this,” taking the 
tray from her hands. ‘I’ve a mania for chopping 
hash, you know.” 

The Shaws frequently gave entertainment to clock- 
cleaners, tin-peddlers and itinerants of that ilk, and 
it was clear that she classed this man among them, 
onlya grade higher. I took the tray from her hand, 
walked quietly into the kitchen, and sat down in the 

hadow, at the opposite end of the room from which 
the stranger sat, and devoted all my energies to 
chopping hash. The kitten came, and standing 
erect against my knee, put up an imploring white 
paw, and got a bit of meat for her prettiness. 
The men came straying in from their work. Intro- 
ductions are not much in our way, and the gentle- 
man seemed to understand this, and began, without 
hesitation, to make inquiries and remarks on crops 
and farming to Mr. Shaw. One by one the others 
came in, and arrested by the conversation, they stay- 
ed and listened, till presently he had the entire 
h hold for audi He told them about Danish 
farming; described Dutch draining; the dikes, and 
Haarlem lake. Hetold us stories of peasant life in 
Germany. He brought out a fund of wit, and ane - 
dote and practical information that would have 
charmed the ear of a far more cultivated circle. And 
we listened, laughed and admired, till long past our 
usual bedtime. My chopping had ceased, and pussy 
bad been lying for an hour, rolled into a contented 
white wad on the visitor’s knee, when he gently put 
her down, and asked to be shown to his room. 

Dan lighted a lamp, but as he passed where I was 
sitting, he paused a moment by my chair. 

* Good-night, Ruth,” in his low, kind voice. 

I caught a keen, searching glance from the eyes of 
the stranger, instantly withdrawn. 

* Good-night, Dan.” 

I thought to myself that there was as much that 
was gentle and manly in Dan’s nature, as in the fin- 
est gentleman in the land, and yet I could never be 
his wife. The doubts and queries of the afternoon 
had all vanished like a dream. I knew not why, but 
it seemed impossible, preposterous now. I came to 
my room, but late as it was, I could not sleep till I 
had written in my journal. What an eventful day, 
after all these weeks of calm and pleasant monotony! 
It is worth one’s while to live, just to see what is com- 
ing next. 

Sept. 20.—The other morning, after I had written 
the above, Katie was making the bed in the spare 
room, when she called me to come in. 

“Ruth! Ive found out his name. There, on that 
bit of card fastened to his valise.” 

** Carl Andersen,” in the bold free hand I had once 
been familiar with. 

I was never so startled in my life, but I continued 
to conceal my astonishment, or rather, Katie was too 
full of her gubject to notice, and kept chattering on 
regardless of my brief responses. 

As soon as I could, I made good my escape, for my 
brain was on a whirl. This stranger was no stranger 
after all; for besides being my nameless artist ac- | 
quaintance, he was Carl Andersen, the sharer of my 
room; I bad read his books, and loved bis flowers, 
and accepted his gifts, and once in his hour of trial | 
and need, I had held his hand, and sought to “ham \\ 
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the tune of comfort ‘in his ear,” ont pet he had n 
recognized me. He had only incladed me in t! 
general good morning at the breakfast table, 

lt went on so for days. He went out sketchi: 
alone, or taking the children along for companion 
He discussed politics and the crops with Mr. Sha 
the mysteries of hunting and trapping with the hir 
men; he talked nonsense with Katie, and cooke 
with her mother, while he and Dan heid long ta!’ 
by themselves, as they leaned on the garden fence 
still twilights, after the day’s work was over. Ton 
hesaid good morning and good night, and that w 
all. Yet I listened to all his words, and watched }, 
doings with furtive delight. I was strangely exh 
arated, I felt an access of vitality in every vein. 

One morning, when he had been here about 
week, I was out eating a luscious red wine apple ui 
der the tree, when Mr, Andersen came along wit 
his sketch-board under his arm. 

‘IT was looking for you,” he said. “I am going 
up to Eagle Rock to make a sketch of the chasm, It 
is a wild place, they tell me, and I want a protector 
Will you go?” 

I looked up at his lithe, well-compacted figure 
smiled, and consented. It was the first day of th: 
real Indian Summer. There were blood-red maple- 
in the meadows, yellow birches and tawny chestnut 
on the hillsides, in vivid contrast with the dar) 
patches of evergreen, The roadsittes were gay wit! 
purple asters,.the flelds with golden-rod. The far 
off hills were wrapped in purple haze, and all th 
air was soft with summer languors. 

As the way grew steep and rocky, he gave me hi- 
hand to help me over the rough plaves, and finally 
he retained it, and I suffered him to lead me like : 
little child. For my heart was full of unquestioning 
and beautiful content, 

Arrived at the Rock, he seated me beside him 
while he worked. I had never seen a picture mad 
before, and I watched with interest, as it grew unde: 
hishand. By-and-by he asked me to sit nearer, that 
he might shade his board a little more. Then he 
worked on in silence, with swiit, effective strokes. ; 

* You lect that mer land that used 
to hang in our room?” he said, at last, 

I looked up quickly, His face, bent on his sketch, 
was grave, inscrutable. 

“ Yes.” 

“You have not forgotten, then. Did you vowa 
vow not to give me a hint nor sign of recognition?” 

“1! I thought it was yoa who had forgotten, Be- | 
side, I didn’t know you were Mr, Andersen at first. 
I thought your face belonged to somebody else; 1. 
thought‘there were two of you—I thought—” I stop- 
ped short, suddenly conscious that 1 was making a 
muddle of my explanation, and then plunged on, 
“ Besides, I was not sure that you were quite con- 
scious of my existence.” [ 

I sent a sidelong glance to note the effect of my 
words, and caught the faintest shadow of a smile _ 
about his mouth, 

“And yet, little Ruth, I have not lost a word or 
look of yours from that first night when you fed the 
kitten with bits of meat out of your tray, down to the | 
present moment. Never judge from appearances.” | 

Something in his words, or, in his lowered voice, , 
made me avert my head, and turn a sharp conversa- 
tional corner. | 

“ You have not told me anything of your voyage, or 
your visit home.” 

“Because you did not ask. I found my mother | 
better. I stayed till she recovered, then came back 
after something I had left behind.” 

I did not ask what it was, and he went on: 

“You remember that night before you left the city, 
a certain question you asked me?” 

“ No. ” 

“You asked if I had discovered yet what gift this | 
New World held forme. 1 think’l had 4 premonition | 
that night, and to-day I know—at least, I know what 
troasure it holds—a pearl of great price, that I covet | 
beyond all things else—whether it is to be mine, is 
the problem I have been trying to solve. Will you 
help me?” 

“IT help you!” I echoed, in a dazed, half-conscious 
way. 

“ Yes, little girl, for you are the treasure I covet 
and claim.” His sketching materials lay on the 
grass, and he had taken my face softly between his 
two hands. “It is you | want, with your brown 
eyes, and your voice like a wood-thrush, I want you 
all for my own, every throb of these pulses, every 
flush and every heart-beat I want, little Ruth; the 
whole of her, for an everlasting possession,” 

*O, you exorbitant fellow.” 

I could not bear any longer the fervor of his 
luminous gray eyes. I drew my burning face away, 
but it was of no use, the next moment it was hidden 
on his breast, for, extravagant as his claims were, all 
my being answered them, and I was warmed and 
penetrated through and through with the strange, 
new blessedness of love, 

Oct.—This morning Carl went away, and Dan has 
gone with him. Carl is going to get him @ situation 
in the city. It did me good to hear him speak of | 
Dan £0 kindly, sv appreciatingly. He says he only 
wants a chance, thore scope and culture, to makea 
man of real power. In a week or two, when they get 
settiéd, Katie and J are going back to the clty. What 
a winter we shall have, we four—but more especially 
we two! Dear Carl, how bright his smile was when 
he went away, as he bent and whispered in my ear, 
« Auf Weidersehen,.” 

A year ago | prayed only for peace and solitude, 
and this is what bas come. Lasked for @ stone, and 
God bas given me bread, 
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but Katie hurried me in to get the snail, and I lost 
sight of him. 

We loitered home through the twilight, and at the 
top of the hill sat down on a large rock by the road- 
side, and lost ourselvesin one of those girlish dis- 
cussions so absorbing to the participants, so trivial to 
a listener. While we sat there, a quick step came 
ringing along the gravelled road. I recognized, in 
the dim light, the passenger who had arrived in the 
coach. We ceased our conversation, and waited for 
him to pass. He started slightly, I thought, as he 
observed us, just touched his hat, and went on. 

“ He is a gentleman,” said Katie, as he disappeared. 
“ What data do you judge from?” 

“Ol! By the way he touches his hat.” 

* Conclusive, certainly. Where do you suppose he 
is going?” 

“T don’t know—it may be some company of the 
Prestons. One of Jim Preston’s college friends, 
perhaps.”’ 

“T know that man.” 

“You!” 

Katie turned on me in the extremest astonishment. 
“Yes. He used to frequent the same dining-sa- 
loon, and he picked up my glove one day.” 

I told her the story. 

“¢ And what in the world is he here for?” 
‘‘Sketching, probably. These artists are liable to 
appear anywhere.” 

We thought so, when on reaching home we saw 
through the open window the same gentleman, seat- 
ed at our table, eating his supper of bread and milk 
—scattering the handsful of my blackberries, with 
great apparent relish. We found Mother Shaw in 
the pantry preparing hash for to-morrow’s break- 
fast. 

“Who ishe, mother? What is his name?” asked 
Katie. 

“His name? He told me—it’s Anson or Lamson, 
or some such name, I believe. You'd better get the 
spare bedroom ready, Catherine. I guess we’ll put 
him in there. He’s despret clean and particular- 
lookin’.”” 

Clean!” with a little, scornful laugh. ‘I should 
think so. Why, mother, he’s a regular gentie- 
man!” 

‘Well, well, may be he is, but we can tell better 
about that after we’ve known him a spell. Hand- 
some is that handsome does, I say; don’t you say.so, 
Ruth?” 

“Indeed Ido. Now let me do this,” taking the 
tray from her hands. “I’ve a mania for chopping 
hash, you know.” 

The Shaws frequently gave entertainment to clock- 
1 , tin-peddlers and iti ts of that ilk, and 
it was clear that she classed this man among them, 
only a grade higher. I took the tray from her hand, 
walked quietly into the kitchen, and sat down in the 
shadow, at the opposite end of the room from which 
the stranger sat, and devoted all my energies to 
chopping hash. The kitten came, and standing 
erect against my knee, put up an imploring white 
paw, and got a bit of meat for her prettiness. 
The men came straying in from their work. Intro- 
ductions are not much in our way, and the gentle- 
man seemed to understand this, and began, without 
hesitation, to make inquiries and remarks on crops 
and farming to Mr. Shaw. One by one the others 
came in, and arrested by the conversation, they stay- 
ed and listened, till presently he had the entire 
household for audience.. He told them about Danish 
farming; described Dutch draining; the dikes, and 
Haarlem lake. Hetold us stories of peasant life in 
Germany. He brought out a fund of wit, and ane - 
dote and practical information that would have 
charmed the ear of a far more cultivated circle. And 
we listened, laughed and admired, till long past our 
usual bedtime. My chopping had ceased, and pussy 
had been lying for an hour, rolled into a contented 
white wad on the visitor’s knee, when he gently put 
her down, and asked to be shown to his room. 

Dan lighted a lamp, but as he passed where I was 
sitting, he paused a moment by my chair. 

* Good-night, Ruth,” in his low, kind voice. 

I caught a keen, searching glance from the eyes of 
the stranger, instantly withdrawn. 

“ Good-night, Dan.” 

Ithought to myself that there was as much that 
was gentle and manlyin Dan’s nature, as in the fin- 
est gentleman in the land, and yet I could never be 
his wife. The doubts and queries of the afternoon 
had all vanished like a dream. I knew not why, but 
it seemed impossible, preposterous now. I came to 
my room, but late as it was, I could not sleep till I 
had written in my journal. What an eventful day, 
after all these weeks of calm and pleasant monotony! 
It is worth one’s while to live, just to see what is com- 
ing next. 

Sept. 20.—The other morning, after I had written 
the above, Katie was making the bed in the spare 
room, when she called me to come in. 

“Ruth! IT’ve found out his name. 
bit of card fastened to his valise.” 

**Carl Andersen,” in the bold free hand I had once 
been familiar with. 

I was never so startled in my life, but I continued 
to conceal my astonishment, or rather, Katie was too 
full of her subject to notice, and kept chattering on 
regardless of my brief responses. 

As soon as I could, I made good my escape, for my 
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the tune of comfort in his ear,” and yet he had not 
recognized me. He had only included me in the 
general good morning at the breakfast table. 

It went on so for days. He went out sketching 


He discussed politics and the crops with Mr. Shaw, 
the mysteries of hunting and trapping with the hired 
men; he talked nonsense with Katie, and cookery 
with her mother, while he and Dan heid long talks 
by themselves, as they leaned on the garden fence in 
still twilights, after the day’s work was over. Tome 
he said good morning and good night, and that was 
all. Yet I listened to all his words, and watched his 
doings with furtive delight. I was strangely exhil- 
arated. I felt an access of vitality in every vein. 

One morning, when he had been here about a 
week, I was out eating a luscious red wine apple un- 
der the tree, when Mr. Andersen came along with 
his sketch-board under his arm. 

“IT was looking for you,” he said. “Iam going 
up to Eagle Rock to make a sketch of the chasm. It 
is a wild place, they tell me, and I want a protector. 
Will you go?” 

I looked up at his lithe, well-compacted figure, 
smiled, and consented. It was the first day of the 
real Indian Summer. There were blood-red maples 
in the meadows, yellow birches and tawny chestnuts 
on the hillsides, in vivid contrast with the dark 
patches ofevergreen. The roadsides were gay with 
purple asters,.the fields with golden-rod. The far- 
off hills were wrapped in purple haze, and all the 
air was soft with summer languors. 

As the way grew steep and rocky, he gave me his 
hand to help me over the rough plaves, and finally 
he retained it, and I suffered him to lead me like a 
little child. For my heart was full of unquestioning 
and beautiful content. 

Arrived at the Rock, he seated me beside him 
while he worked. I had never seen a picture made 
before, and I watched with interest, as it grew under 
hishand. By-and-by he asked me to sit nearer, that 
he might shade his board a little more. Then he 
worked on in silence, with swiit, effective strokes. 

* You recollect that summer landscape that used 
to hangin our room?” he said, at last. 

I looked up quickly, His face, bent on his sketch, 
was grave, inscrutable. 

oe Yes.” 

“You have not forgotten, then. Did you vowa 
vow not to give me a hint nor sign of recognition?” 

“1! I thought it was you who had forgotten. Be- 
side, I didn’t know you were Mr, Andersen at first. 
I thought your face belonged to somebody else; 1 
thought‘there were two of you—I thought—” I stop- 
ped short, suddenly conscious that I was making a 
muddle of my explanation, and then plunged on, 
“* Besides, I was not sure that you were quite con- 
scious of my existence.” 

I sent a sidelong glance to note the effect of my 
words, and caught the faintest shadow of a smile 
about his mouth, 

“And yet, little Ruth, I have not lost a word or 
look of yours from that first night when you fed the 
kitten with bits of meat out of your tray, down to the 
present moment, Never judge from appearances.” 

Something in his words, or. in his lowered voice, 
made me avert my head, and turn a sharp conversa- 
tional corner. 

“You have not told me anything of your voyage, or 
your visit home.” 

“Because you did not ask. I found my mother 
better. I stayed till she recovered, then came back 
after something I had left behind.” 

I did not ask what it was, and he went on: 

“‘ You remember that night before you left the city, 
a certain question you asked me?” 

“ No. ” 

“You asked if I had discovered yet what gift this 
New World held forme. I think’l had a premonition 
that night, and to-day I know—at least, I know what 
treasure it holds—a pearl of great price, that I covet 
beyond all things else—whether it is to be mine, is 
the problem I have been trying to solve. Will you 
help me?” 

‘IT help you!” I echoed, in a dazed, half-conscious 
way. 

“ Yes, little girl, for you are the treasure I covet 
and claim.” His sketching materials lay on the 
grass, and he had taken my face softly between his 
two hands. “It is you [ want, with your brown 
eyes, and your voice like a wood-thrush, I want you 
all for my own, every throb of these pulses, every 
flush and every heart-beat I want, little Ruth; the 
whole of her, for an everlasting possession.” 

“O, you exorbitant fellow.” 

I could not bear any longer the fervor of his 
luminous gray eyes. I drew my burning face away, 
but it was of no use, the next moment it was hidden 
on his breast, for, extravagant as his claims were, all 
my being answered them, and I was warmed and 
penetrated through and through with the strange, 
new blessedness of love. 

Oct.—This morning Carl went away, and Dan has 
gone with him. Carl is going to get him a situation 
in the city. It did me good to hear him speak of 
Dan so kindly, so appreciatingly. He says he only 
wants a chance, rhore scope and culture, to makea 
man of real power. In a week or two, when they get 
settled, Katie and Lare going back to the city. What 
a winter we shall have, we tour—but more especially 
we two! Dear Carl, how bright his smile was when 
he went away, as he bent and whispered in my ear, 
“ Auf Weidersehen.” 

A year agol prayed only for peace and solitude, 
and this is what bas come. I asked for a stone, and 
God bas given me bread. 





alone, or taking the children along for companions. | 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ST. PAGANS. 


Ir was a wild night. The sea moaned as if in pain, 
heaving with a dull sound against the cliff-foot. The 
wind howled shrilly, and the white-winged sea-mews, 
harbingers of the threatening storm, screamed out 
their harsh, complaining cry, as they flew inland. 
The sun had not long gone down, but the summer 
sky was black with driving clouds, and the mist 
floated, dim and vaporous, over the bare bleak downs. 

St. Pagans Abbey, built of gray stone, and stand- 
ing lonely on the verge of the cliff, was hardly to be 
distinguished from the surrounding coast line. Huge, 
dark and melancholy, the old house stood like a sen- 
tinel mounting guard upon the frontier line between 
land and sea. Its long facade would have been in 
complete darkness, but that the mingled light of fire 
and candle streamed from two of the windows on the 
ground floor, looking seaward. And there was some- 
thing sad in the very glow and redness of that unsea- 
sonable firelight, which told, as fires burning in the 
street summer-time are apt to tell, of illness and of 
suffering. 

No wonder that the abbey had the ih name that 
adheres to many an ancient mansion, and was be- 
lieved by the ignorant to be haunted and accursed. 
The old ecclesiastical owners, it was whispered in 
cottage and farmstead for leagues around, would not 
quite forsake the place whence the king had driven 
them forth. Strange noises were heard at night—so 
the legend ran. The pale gleam of tapers, lighted 
by no earthly hands, was sometimes seen to glimmer 
amid the ruins of the chapel, and the faint sound of 
music and of chanting was heard to float upon the 
midnight air. There was talk, too, of a spectral 
monk that was seen, now and again, to glide with 
noiseless tread through the long passages that led 
from the refectory and guest-chamber to what had 
been the abbot’s house. Some were yet living who 
were obstinate in their assertion that they, warned 
by a creeping terror that came suddenly upon them, 
when traversing the corridors alone, had looked 
round, and had seen that tall form, robed in its black 
Benedictine garb, with cowl drawn down, and girdle 
of cord, pass them by, stately and silent, ay, pass 
them by so near that the coarse robe of serge well- 
nigh touched them; yet there was no sound, nothing 
but a chill, as if an ice-cold blast of wind had swept 
past. High wages were not always temptation 
enough to keep servants beneath the roof-tree of oe 
Pagans Abbey; and indeed the present 
though for other than superstitious motives, bint 
aloof from the place. 

The room whence the fireligt threw its flickering 
gleam into the increasing darkness without, was the 
smallest of the spacious suite of saloons that fronted 
the sea. The two occupants of the room afforded a 
marked contrast to each other. The elder wasa tall, 
gray-haired woman, gaunt and hard-featured, with 
high cheek-bones, and forehead deeply furrowed. 
She looked so stern and 80 strong in her cold pride, 
that it was not until the firm mouth softened into a 
smile, that her true nature revealed itself. And yet, 
Lady Harriet Ashe, aunt to the late lord, as well as 
to the present holder of the family honors, was a 
thoroughly good woman, gentler in deeds than in 
looks. Herself an old maid, with no ties but those 
of consanguinity, she had devoted her life to the 
sickly boy, her dead sister’s son, who had last worn 
the Ulswater coronet; had nursed him and cared 
for him, and studied his whims, and been his best 
friend. Reginald Carnac, brother of the present 
lord, had owed it to his aunt’s care that he ever grew 
up to be a man, to take his place among his peers, to 
marry, and to hail the birth of a son who might in- 
herit after him. Then the black cloud of misfortune 
had closed around his manhood more darkly yet. 
Wifeless and childless, the late lord had been glad to 
die; and the kind old hand that had smoothed his 
pillow so often in his infancy, had had the task of 
closing his eyes for their last sleep. 

But Lady Harriet did not leave St. Pagans. The 
new owner, John, Lord Ulswater, was unmarried, 
and he rarely visited the great country-house where 
his ancestors had dispensed hospitality, so that Lady 
Harriet was still de facto mistress of the abbey. The 
other occupant of the room was a girl, whose face, in 
spite of its wax-like pallor, was loveliness itself, but 
a@ loveliness which saddened the gazer. The blue 
eyes were too large and too wistful, the thin cheek 
too transparent in its delicacy, and there was too 
much that was eager, too much that was thoughtful, 
in the expression of the whole countenance, for its 
looks to have been consistent with healthy, joyous 
youth. Even in her attitude, the guest offered a 
forcible contrast to her hostess; whereas Lady 
Harriet, with old-fashioned rigidity, sat stiffly up- 
right in her chair, as if her sixty-five years weighed 
lightly upon her, the visitor reclined upon a couch, 
and was propped up with soft cushions. A second 
glance told the cause of this. Ruth Morgan, with 
the face of an angel, was a hopeless invalid from her 
childhood up; a poor crippled thing, whose curved 
spine made her a sutferer for life. _ There was some- 
thing anomalous in this girl’s whole condition. She 
had rare beauty and considerable talents, but her 
infirmity shut her out from all the ordinary hopes of 
womankind. The daughter and the sister of two of 
the richest commoners in England, she was yet poor, 


o 


and almost dependent on her brother; and although 





end Sarasd her face towards the fire, as if to hide her 


she was on terms of friendship and habitual inter-| streaming eyes. She was a proud woman, and not 


course with women of Lady Harrict’s rank, she hac 


i| prone to show her sorrow by tears; but now the 


no pretensions to high social standing. Her father, | emotions that had been called into activity by her 


the architect, as the phrase runs, of his own fortune 


, | narrative were too much for her high-bred stoicism. 


had begun life with no other capital than his own | The sofa was so near that its occupant was able to 
strong arm and shrewd brains; he had died a mil-| stretch out her own thin little hand, terribly trans- 


lionaire, and had left his son a very wealthy man. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 


“Iv was a night like this,” said Lady Harriet, 


parent and white to look upon, with the pale blue 
veins marking its delicate surface, and to lay it ca- 
ressingly on the wrinkled, ring-covered hand of Lady 
Harriet. 

“it is all my fault,” said Ruth. “I should not 
have asked—” Then she paused, hesitating, for the 
grief of the aged seldom fails to affect the young with 


looking steadily at the fire that burned upon the | a kind of awe. 


hearth, as if she saw a vision of the past pictured in 


the ruddy embers lying, like glowing carbuncles, 


But Lady Harriet’s strong nerves soon triumphed 
, | Over the anguish of the moment. She wiped away 


around the crackling logs. Any other than a wood | the tears with a sort of angry impatience, and her 


fire would have been an anachronism in that room 


»| gaunt features were quite composed, and her deep 


where the tapestry shook upon the walls, as the wind | voice more harsh than usual, as she turned towards 
forced its devious way through the ghostly galléries | her young friend, and said, “ You shall not see me so 


and passages of the old house. A log-fire it was,and | weak again. 


It is not often, dear, that I have so 


the heavy andirons of parcel-gilt brass had once, as | good a listener as you. Few come to see me here, 


likely as not, been the abbot’s own. 


“A night like | and I do not care to tell my stupid old stories to chat- 


this—I remember it so well!” she continued, in a| tering women of the world, or silly school-girls. But 


low tone, like that of one who thinks aloud. 


“Then it was not sudden? It did not happen un- | house we had of it, here at St. Pagans. 


I left my tale, such as it is, half told, It was asad 
Up stairs, 


expectedly, as I had always heard it did?” asked | little Guy Carnac, the infant heir, lay ill; and here, 
Ruth, with an interegt which her hostess instinctive- | in the Tapestry Room, his widowed father, my poor 


ly felt to be no feigned one. 


boy Reginald, passed his Weary days stretched upon 


Lady Harriet turned towards the sofa. ‘ Sudden, | this sofa, sick in mind and body. The fits to which 
yes; unexpected, no,” she made answer, in a voice| he had been subject from childhood, but which he 


that sank almost to a whisper, and then added, 


iad been wholly free from in later life, had been 


“The monk had been seen by night once, twice, | brought on once more by his passionate sorrow and 


three times. Three times in three days. 


And then | despair when his young wife died. There he lay, 


the lights in the chapel, and the music of the choir— | Wasted and worn to a shadow of his former self, and 


I knew evil was near. 


Ah, child, I should not say | it seemed as if his frail thread of existence must snap 


this to you; you will laugh at me, as a foolish, super- | at the first shock. What bound Him to life was his 


stitious old woman.” 


great love for his boy, Edith’s only child.” Here 


“No, indeed, no, dear Lady Harriet,” replied the | the speaker’s stern voice quivered somewhat, then 
invalid, earnestly; “I shall not laugh, believe me, at | went firmly on. ‘“ Reginald’s nature was not demon- 


anything which you believe to concern the welfare 


strative; he was shy and reserved—almost awkward. 


of you and yours. I know you put faith in this| I doubt if Edith herself ever quite understood how 
tradition; but a haunted house has no terrors for me.” | he loved her. When she was taken away, he had 


‘Nor for me, or I should scarcely stay at St. 


nothing left but this child on which to found a hope; 


Pagans,” said Lady Harriet, with one of her grim | and it was wonderful to see how he loved the little 
smiles; ‘yet there are times when I hardly know | fellow, on whom it was only too clear that the title 
what to think; and, after all, the legend rests on no! and property must soon devolve; for the doctors did 
stronger evidence than the tattle of ignorant serving- | not disguise the fact that Lord Ulswater was not 
men and maids. I never saw anything, nor did any | likely to be spared to us. And Guy was such a pret- 
member of the family. No; I am wrong—Reginald | ty child, a noble, frank-eyed boy, that any father 


did.” 


might have been proud of. He was ill, as I have 


“Your hephow=the late lord?” asked Ruth, witha | said; but it was a trifling illness, to all appearance— 


slight shudder, in spite of her professed incredulity. 


@ slight attack, that caused no alarm to me, and 


“ Yes,” answered Lady Harriet, as she sat, upright | Which the physician from Shelton-on-Sea smiled at, 


and rigid as a rock, with the firelight shining on her | a8 he spoke of a speedy and certain recovery. 


gray hair and furrowed brow—“ Yes; 


It was 


it was the | but such an illness as care and a good constitution 


night before the child died. John was away in Lon-| enable thousands of children t» surmount. Reginald 
don; Reginald lay here, on that very couch where | alone was nervous and despondent about his infant 
you are lying now, dear; for this was his favorite | son. You are very fond of your brother, Ruth?” 


room, and the fire burned brightly on the hearth, 


A slight flush of color came into the sick girl’s 


just as it does now, though the day had been a warm | death-pale face, and her voice trembled a little, as 
one. I left Reginald usleep, as I thought, and went | she replied, ‘“‘ Yes, very, very fond. But why, dear 
up to the nursery, where the sick child lay. Then 1} lady Harriet?” 


came down, and found Reginald awake, and his face 


* Because, child,” answered the old lady, kindly 


quite gray and haggard. He had seen, he said, a| patting the little weak hand that still rested on hers, 
figure in the long black robes of a friar, standing in| ‘because you will thus understand how very com- 
the doorway, and shaking its uplifted hand, with a| plete and absolute was Reginald’s affection for his 
gesture of menace at him ashe lay. He could not| only son, as all of Edith that was lefttohim. He 
see the face, not even the eyes, for the shadow of the | alone was fearful respecting the child, and I could 
cowl. Then, as he rose, it was gone, silently and} not persuade him, nor could his brother, that there 


swiftly, but he knew that he had seen the monk, the | was nothing to fear. 


How well do I remember, on 


impalpable enemy that haunts our dwelling, and} just such a night as this, as I said before, with the 
heralds the grief to come. Next day, the child died.” | wind shrieking outside the abbey as it shrieks now, 

“It was strange,” said Ruth, thoughtfully, glanc- | and the same screaming of the sea-birds that shunned 
ing towards the doorway, across which there hung a | the gathering storm, and the same hollow roar of the 
heavy damask curtain, the massy folds of which pre- | great sea among the caverns of the cliff—on just such 


sented some fanciful similarity to the monkish garb. 


a night as this, John, now Lord Ulswater, came sud- 


‘It was,” replied Lady Harriet, pushing back her! denly down from London, He was very kind and 
chair from the circle of the firelight’s gleam—* it was | considerate to his brother, always, and would read to 


strange. 


Poor Reginali—he was ill, and in a mor-| Reginald for hours,-in his clear, pleasant voice, or 


bid, anxious state of mind just then—I did my best | sit and watch him when he was at the worst of his 
to persuade him that what he had seen was but the | illness, with a patience and a tenderness which I 
creation of a disordered imagination. His hopes| had thought no one but a woman could show. But 
were all so wrapped up in that poor motherless child | John was a good brother—good in all things, I think 
up stairs—the heir of the Ulswater title and estates; | —though I loved dear Reginald the best; perhaps 
and though there seemed no reason for apprehend- | because he wanted my love more than John did, for 
ing that the boy would die, yet Reginald feared the | the younger of those two was the idol of rich and 


worst; and the worst came. Do I weary you?” 


poor. I found Jobn, whom we had not expected, in 


“No, no. Pray tell me everything, if to do so does | the Tapestry Room with Reginald, when I came 


not give pain to yourenite ” said Ruth, in her gentle | down trom seeing the sick child. 


voice. 


It was the day 
after Reginald had seen the monk, and that appari- 


Thus encouraged, aad Harriet resumed, “ You | tion, real or fancied, had filled him with fears for the 


know how I loved Reginald. 


I promised my dear | child. Yet there seemed no cause for fear. Doctor 


sister on her death-bed that I would care for and | Dennis had but lately driven back to Shelton-on-Sea, 
cherish him, the sickly eldest son, as if he were my | assuring us that there was no reason for apprelension. 
own; and I fuithfully kept my word. He was very | His little patient, he said, was doing well. So I 
dear to me, for his own sake and for Caroline’s sake; | believed.” 


and when he married, I confess that J felt jealous 


Lady Harriet looked for a moment at the window 


and angry that there should be another woman to | nearest her, past which the white wreaths of mist 
come between my boy and myself, good and sweet as| swept, hurrying on the wings of the wind, like 
Edith was. I knew Reginald’s merits as no one else | ghostly squadrons of charging horse; and she listened 
knew them. He was shy and haughty, and not| for an instant tc the increasing roar of the surges 


popular, like his brother, for everybody praised John, 
who seemed like sunshine in a house, while Reginald 


below, before she went on, in a grave, quiet voice: 
“The child had been restless, but he had fallen 


was slow to make friends. And then, two months | asleep at last, and there he lay slumbering, with one 


after the birth of an heir, Lady Ulswater died, and | little arm under his head. 


her death broke my nephew's heart. I never saw 


him smile again, poor lad, until the hour of his own | 


The wan, tiny face had 
something piteous in its look, as it lay half hidden 
by the soft pillow, under the silk hangings of that 





| 


ending drew near. He smiled then, on that evening | great old-fashiored bed. The nursery at St. Pagans 
on which he died, and said that he should see her—_| is a great gloomy room, not at all, to my thinking, 


Edith—very soon. 


And so they all went from me| what a nursery should be; and the woodwork over 


—Ejdith, and Guy, and Reginald, and left me, my the cbild’s head was carved and gilded to represent a 





dear, a lonely, desolate old woman, useful no longer in | coronet, with the Carnac motto in gold letters 
the world.” | beneath. 
She broke down now, with a great sob in her voice, | {CONTINUED ON PAGE 140.] 
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PRAAARAAA LA LOD OD ODO xOOOOO 


ANTIQUITY OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

We received from a friend, the other day, a book 
upon the Political Economy of Prophecy, the endeavor 
of which is to show the relation of prophecy to fulfil- 
ment in the political history of nations. It is one of 
those strange books that have grown out of the un- 
settled state of the public mind, for years past, on 
religious matters, and large admissions have often to 
be made before we can see the truth of the applica- 
tion intended. We have the old familiar formulas of 
the horns from Daniel, and the beasts from the old 
prophecies and from the Apocalypse, and the scarlet 
woman of Babylon, and what not—all showing, if we 
admit the correctness of the theory of calculation, 
that prophecy is fulfilled, or should be, by the acts of 
history. True, some of them seem to hang fire, as in 
the case where it was, to the interpreters of prophecy, 
incontestably proved that the world would be de- 
stroyed in 1843, which it wasn’t, as may be remem- 
bered. But philosophers, even, are liable to mistakes. 
Even Mr. Capen sometimes fails, in his prophecies 
concerning the weather, to hit the thing to a dot; and 
we all remember the eminent Hebrew scholar who 
puzzled for weeks over a Hebrew word that was 
made to bear a very unsatisfactory signification by 
the introduction of a fly speck. We tind among the 
rest & prophecy relating to the United States, that is 
ingenious, and perhaps as satisfactory as any of them. 
The author says: “We turn to the prophecy of 
Isaiah, chap. xviii. 1—3:—‘ Ho!’—mark here, not ‘Wo 
to,’ as in our English translation, but—‘ Ho! the land 
of overshaduwing wings, which is beyond the rivers 
of Ethiopia (or Cush): that sendeth ambassadors by 
the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters, 
etc. * * * * Now, the question here is, to what 
nation or people occupying ‘ the land of overshadow- 
ing wings’ does this prophecy pointus? * * * * 
Evidently the metaphorical phraseology ‘sendeth 
ambassadors by the sea even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters,’ points to some great maritime 
power.” But what power? How shall this be de- 
termined? The old writers designated different coun- 
tries by metaphors, thus: Babylon a winged lion, 
Medo Persia a bear, Greece a leopard, Rome a non- 
descript, an eagle, etc.; and in modern times Turkey 
is a crescent, England the lion and unicorn, Scotland 
the thistle, Ireland the shamrock, and the United 
States the cagle. But which eagle? as the Roman 
also has one. The book settles the question. “On 
the one hand,” it says, “‘ the Roman eagle is always 
represented as perched up on high with folded wings, 
betokening its selfish and self- 1 y, with 
its peering eye gazing on all around, ‘and watching 
an opportunity to pounce upon and devour the hap- 
less bird that might chance to come within its reach ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the American Eagle, 
with its outstretched or ‘ overshadowing wings,’ grasps 
with one foot the olive branch, and with the other 
the weapons of defence; the former betokening the 
emblem of peace and welcome to the agitated and 
oppressed nationalities of the old world, and the 
latter of protection to all who seek for repose under 
her expanded embrace. This fact, therefore, taken 
in connection with the docality of this ‘land of over- 
shadowing wings,’ viz., that it lies ‘ beyond the rivers 
of Ethiopia,’ or Cush, and we must insist that it can 
refer to none other than to the United States of 
America! For, doubtless, by the ‘rivers’ in this 
prophecy, we are to understand the Nile and other 
Ethiopian rivers which lay to the west; and as the 
prophecy points to ‘ the land of overshadowing wings,” 
and not to that of the lion and unicorn, or those of 
the thistle and shamrock, as lying ‘beyond those 
rivers,’ itcan refer to none other than the northern 
or southern continent of America. Little, probably, 
he our fureiathers think, when they adopted as their 
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national insignia the eagle with outstretched wings, 
that they were giving birth to a mighty maritime 
nation spoken of by prophecy at least twenty-five 
hundred years before the ‘Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of these United States!’ The expositor fur- 
ther contends that the “ vessels of bulrushes” be- 
longing to the “‘ land of overshadowing wings” denote 
the fact that ‘she is designed, in the purpose of God, 
to retain the pre-eminency she now holds over all 
other nations, in the field of new and more astonish- 
ing modes of travel than the world has ever yet 
known.” 

We think the fulfilment of the last part of this 
prophecy is fully as marked asthe former. We see 
it in the production of our iron-clads, that, if not bull- 
rushes, are at least ram-rushes, which is pretty near 
for the prophet to get at so long a range. We pub- 
lish it as one of the curiosities of literature. To show 
how far these construers of prophecy come from the 
truth, we state that a portion of the book is devoted 
to the assumed fact that Napoleon III. had become 
the Franco-Roman power prefigured by the scarlet 
woman riding the beast of several heads. This was 
conclusively proved, before the book was printed, 
but Napoleon perversely withdraws from Rome, and 
the Franco-Roman prophecy fulfilment falls. 





DANIEL WEBSTER, 


The late effort to belittle Daniel Webster, by show- 
ing up the weaknesses of the man—as essential to 
his ch fer as the shadow is to the light of a picture, 
and which should be regarded as an artistic effect in 
the review rather than as a thing by itself—recalls 
many anecdotes of the great man, who with his im- 
mense intellect needed the back brain which made 
his phrenology manly. ‘The stories told of him are 
condemned, as the work of one too small to compre- 
hend a man like Webster, and with too little knowl- 
-edge of human nature to see the balance of the 
character he analyzes. We remember an incident 
in the life of Webster pleasant to recall, wherein he 
was an involuntary actor, and we an outside partic- 
ipant. Our friend Palette, the artist, was in town— 
had been in town for.some days—and we met him on 
a blue November morning, in Bromfield street, look- 
ing as blue as the weather... ‘‘ Going out of town this 
afternoon,” he said. We didn’t urge him to stay. 
“There is only one thing I have to regret about this 
visit,” he continued, “and that is, I haven’t seen 
Daniel. Webster.” We had walked along: while he 
was speaking, and stood on the corner ot Bromfield 
and Tremont. ‘“ Weil,” we replied, “the Fates are 
willing. Here comes Webster.” Sure enough, along 
he came, his massive form looming out among the 
small fry that surrounded him, like Peterson’s 
emigrant ship among the fishermen, his right hand 
holding his cane behind him. “Is that he?” said 
Palette, devouring him with his eyes, as he ap- 
proached. ‘“ Now, if the Fates would add to their 
favor, by making him take his hat off.” By this 
time, Webster had reached the corner, and a truant 
gust of wind, then on its way to fulfil an engagement 
on the Back Bay, took his hat squarely from his 
head, and rolled it on its rim over to the Granary 
Burying-ground. Palette ran with all his might 
after the tile, and securing it, with some scattered 
papers, he brought it to its owner, tremblingly. The 
great man received it with a “ Thank you;” but he 
looked as though he thought we were in plot with 
the wind, that streamed his gray hair out in wild 
confusion from his head, and passed on. ‘ Now,” 
said Palette, ‘ I’ll go home and paint him from mem- 
ory.” As we have looked upon the outrageous daubs 
of the great man, since, we have queried if they were 
not the result of Palette’s memory; and the word- 
paintings we have also seen provoke a similar query. 


A DOG’S MEMORY. 

Prof. Agassiz allows a liberal margin for believing 
that animals may reason, and the history of the dog 
shows many instances where a quality far subtler 
than instinct governs his actions. We have just 
heard of one to add tothe number. Carlo, a dog of 
the pure St. Bernard pattern, was stolen from a 
neighboring city some two or three years since, when 
about two years old, and was mourned almost as 
much as if it were a child that had been lost. Last 
week, the family were much surprised to have Carlo 
rush in, very excited, with every exhibition of delight, 
wagging his tail in a most furious manner, and salut- 
ing every one with a bark and a caudal flourish. 
Once domiciled, he r ined, nor denoted, by any 
action, his desire to return to the home he hadi left, 
wherever it might be. He was perfectly familiar at 
once with the scene and its details, as though he had 
never been away, and took his place at once as a re- 
turned member of the family. He bas also visited 
his old friends around the neighborhood, and inquires, 
as far as looks goes, for their health and happiness. 














RATHER REVEREND.—This story, which is rather 
good, comes to us from England. A sub-dean was 
talking to a dean about the titles accorded to church 
dignitaries, in the tone of a man who feels himself 
aggrieved. “An archbishop,” said he, “is a most 
reverend, a bishop is a reverend, and a dean is avery 
reverend. Don’t you think a sub-dean should have 
some prefix of the kind?” ‘ Well, yes,” answered 
his superior, “I certainly agree with you. How 
would rather reverend do?” 


— ipo 








THE CAusE —The Empress Eugenie drinks vin- 
egar to keep duwn her fat. Hence the peculiarity of 
her temper. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


BEAUTY OF THE FRENCH EMPRESS—ELEGANCE 
OF HER TOILET.—A former ambassador from this 
country to the Court of Spain, thus speaks of the 
Empress Eugenie while he was on a visit to Madrid in 
1863: “She is beautiful, and more than this word 
can express, And in the evening at the gala dinner, 
how did she surpass each and everybody. I did not 
sit just opposite her, for there sat the Queen of Spain. 
Still Icould observe her very well. My neighbor, the 
lady of an ambassador, the mother of grown children, 
a native of England, and of pure, stern morals, who 
had often seen the empress five or six years ago, re- 
marked: ‘She ix now handsomer than sheever was.’ 
She was quite captivated, and said, with sincere ad- 
miration, “‘Don’t she deserve a throne for her 
beauty?’ 

“Eugenie unites the most handsome features of 
the German and the Latin—I may even say of the 
Arabian races. The forehead high and free; the eyes 
splendidly blue, but not very large; the hair of a 
lightly darkened hue; the form of her face small, 
oval; the nose fine, in beautiful symmetry, not too 
high; the mouth a little bit too large, and especially 
when she smiles, a little Jewish. Her complexion is 
admirable—that means, admirably painted—for no- 
body of the aristocracy will show her natural com- 
plexion, be it everso fine. But after the first rounds, 
and after sHfe had taken some Bordeaux, her cheeks 
began to redden, and heighten her beauty; ears of 
exceedingly beautiful form,—and then her whole fig- 
ure! She is of medium size, not so large as pictures 
suggest; slim, flexible, and still full. Her appearance 
is still that of a virgin, the most splendid model for a 
Hebe—breast, neck, shoulders, arms, and above all, 
her hands, beautifully shaped, combined with the 
grace of an Andalusian danseuse. 

“And then the toilet. What a task for a man to 
describe. She wore a wide dress with white and 
dark blue stripes. The latter seemed to be of velvet, 
the white one of silk interwoven with silver. A large 
scalloped trimming of black and white illusion of 
lace. The basque, striped in the same way, wasa 
sort of Amazon jacket—large half sleeves. Around 
the heck a narrow blue velvet ribbon, adorned with 
the richest diamonds. The headdress, the most 
charming, the most elegant I had ever seen. A little 
silver wreath of flowers, fine filligree, entirely stud- 
ded with diamonds, sat somewhat coquettishly upon 
her brow, and encircled her forehead. From this 
little wreath hung here and there diamond pendants, 
set like drops, and fell upon her charming neck. Over 
the diadem she wore a little ornament of blue velvet, 
to which a costly blue feather was attached, so that 
the diadem, with the headdress, formed a most 
charming Scotch bonnet; the more so, as on the 
right side a blue and white feather were standing 
erect.. Behind the hair, two white veilish ornaments 
were pinned together, which reached down to the 
low neck of the dress, without, however, touching it. 
The hair hung down half the neck, was then plaited 
back again, on the left a long curl, which soon danced, 
soon rested,on her beautiful, finely-shaped shoulder.” 

Some of the Paris correspondents would have us 
believe that the empress is fuding, but we don’t be- 
lieve it. She is as handsome as ever, although her 
hair is growing a little thin. 





A LARGE’ WEDDING.—A daughter of a St. Louis 
chimney-sweep is shortly to be married, and the 
father has issued no less than eight hundred cards of 
invitation. The occasion may afford food for some 
jokes, but if the father is rich, there will be plenty 
to accept his invitations, and eat the good things 
which he provides. 

GAMBLING IN PARIs.—It is said gambling and 
card-playing at the clubs is very much on the in- 
crease in Paris, and that the authorities desire to 
discourage such practices. Certain ladies are re- 
ported to be again “receiving” after dinner, when 
large sums of money are lost, and consequently won. 
An anecdote is in circulation about a certain sporting 
countess, who cut off her “‘ beaux cheveux blonds” 
after an unfortunate night or two, proceeded to 
Rome, and vowed to the pope in penitence that she 
would never touch a card again. Alas! for woman’s 
frailty, she is often seen at the green tables still. 

BONNETS AND SKIRTS.—It is now stated that the 
last fashions which have appeared in Paris are Bis- 
marck bonnets and needle-gun skirts. The latter 
are sure to create havoc in the male ranks. 


AN ELOPEMENT.—Galesburg, Il]., has had a sen- 
sation. A local paper says: “There was an elope- 
ment, a vacant chair at the table, and an empty room 
above. Wardrobes-bad been robbed of their mysteri- 
ous treasure and a pair of ‘‘ No. 4” gaiters spoke of 
the things that were. There wasan open window, 
a door ajar, and a perfumed envelop upon the lonely 
floor. There were no written signs of farewell—no 
recorded adieus; all was dark, gloomy and wysteri- 
ous. In No. 13 of a popular hotel in a distant city 
slept the happy pair, in all the purity and innocence 
of requited love. Angels hovered over their bridal 
couch, and bore to heaven the record of new vows; 
when a knook at the door, a voice—a meeting of pa- 
rents and child—tears, prayers—torgiveness, recon- 
ciliation—return.” 

A GRAND BALL IN NEW YorRK.—An event is to 
come off about the midule of February, which prom- 
ises to create a great sensation in the fashionable 





world. Itis intended to give a grand ball at the 
house of a wealthy citizen on Fifth Avenue, at which 
the “German” is to be danced, in costumes marking 
various epochs from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
centuries. Orders have, we understand, been sent 
to Paris for some of the costumes. About fifteen 
hundred invitations will be issued. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tur Lire or JEsvus, enitine to bis Original Bio- 
graphers, with notes, by Edmund Kirke, author of 
* Among the Pines,” “ Patriot Boys and Prison Pic= 

ton: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 





tures,” etc. Bost 

1867. 

A comprehensive life of the Saviour, written in Mr. 
Gilmore’s pleasant style, giving the before familivr 
facts a new interest. It is said of Professor Stuart 
that when asked by a young clergyman, whom he 
had just heard preach upon the Creation, how he 
liked the discourse, replied: ‘* You can’t beat Moses.” 
We see little in this book that has been added to the 
simple and beautiful biographies of the G Is, but 
many useful notes are introduced that explain ex 
pressions that are obscure. The book is elegantly 
printed. 


THE SOLDIER’s Story of his Captivity at Ander- 
sonville, Belle — and other Rebel Prisons By 





Warren of the Second Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery. "Illustrated Rd Thomas Nast. 
Boston; Lee and Shepard. 186 


Of the many books upon the ite of prison life, 
there has appeared none which pleases us 80 well as 
this. It is a faithful delineation of scenes of person- 
al experience, bearing evident marks of authenticity, 
and displaying great candor and a disposition to be 
just, where justice isdue. Wedo not like to read 
such narratives; they are too remindful of the late 
sorrow, and we would for our own taste discourage 
their publication; but the present is fairly and sensi- 
bly written, and ds with touching incidents in 
prison life, and we hope, for the author’s sake, that 
it will have a large sale. 


NEw Movsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music; ‘Fare thee well, and if forever,” a song; 
“Nimblefoot Schottische;” “ Father, dear Father, 
come down with the Stamps,” a comic song and 
chorus; ‘ Peace,” asacred song; “ Nazareth,” also a 
sacred song; “Snow bound Polka,” and “Seaside 
Reverie.” 











ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


ON JAMES QUIN, THE ACTOR, 
WRITTEN BY GARRICK. 
That tongue which set the fable in a roar, 
And charmed the public ear, is heard no more; 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke before the tongue what Shakspeare 
writ. 
Cold are those hands, when living were stretched 
"forth, 
At friendship’s call to succor modest worth} 
Here lies JAMES QUIN, deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In nature’s happiest mould however cast, 
To this complexion you must come at last. 
Bath Abbey. 

ON MR. LANGFORD, AN AUCTIONEER. 
So, so, Master Langford, the hammer of Death 
Hath knocked out your brains, and deprived you of 

breath ; 

*Tis but tit for tat, he who puts up the town, 
By devil or death must at last be knocked down. 








* 

MES. PARTINGTON ON SUSPENSION. 

“They hadn’t ought to do it,” said Mrs. Partington, 
as she read in print the question regarding the sus- 
pension of the President in case he was impeached ; 
‘twill be downright arson to hang a man before he 
is tried, and suspending him would be so much agin 
his constitution that he never could be reconstruct- 
ed.” ‘ Why, what are you driving at?” said Ike, in 
an impertinent tone; “they aiut gwine to suspend 
him by the neck—they only suspend him figuratively, 
you know—make b’l’eve, like.” ‘‘ Well, he would 
cut a figureif hung in apogee, and it don’t make 
much difference; but I’ve always noticed that a man 
suspended in this way lived a good while longer than 
the ones that were suspended the other way "—“ Up- 
side down?” interrupted Ike. She looked at him 
with a solemn rebuke in her eyes, that crushed the 
young reprobate, paragorically speaking, and he re- 
tired in confusion to the cupboard, where he tried to 
forget his mortification by filling his pockets with 
cookies. 





SINGULAR EFFECT OF A CAUSE.—A Maine ex- 
change intorms us that ‘‘ Mr. John Cates, of North- 
field, ruined a valuable horse lately, in the woods, by 
stepping on a rolling stick in a bard road.” It don’t 
tell us how Mr. Cates’ stepping on the rolling stick 
affected the horse in the ruinous manner it did, and 
we imagine it must be that the stick flew up and 
hit the animal somehow. Mr. Cates must mind 
where he steps next time. 











WANTED TO KNOW.—Two Mississippians were 
playing poker for a “‘ pot” of $40 and got into a fight. 
One was shot and fell apparently in the agonies of 
death. While some men ee removing him he 
opened his eyes and said, ‘Tell me, boys, before I 
die, what became of that darned pot?” 
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tread; 


dead, 
Once thelr hours sank upon my head as 
fall; 


like a palt. 


From my silly, childish dreamings I have: 

Half sighing and half smiling, fT have wate! 
break. 

All the sparkling effervescence of my yout! 

\nd there lies within my heart one golden 





Ah friend! what sweetness and what sadi: nu d 
in the brim: — 

What pains, what pleasures melted; what! - ‘ 
and dim; 

What strivings, what successes, and wha 
before 

At the bottom of the crucible shone out th 


Can you guess how I have coined it ?—whe! -)) 1: 
will bear? 

Is my (| war's crown too narrow for that 
wear? 

Can you fancy how I shiver with a pang of 

Thinking that I may have hoarded my hc Ris 
all in vain? oie 


The monarch of the seven-bilied city wearsa 

The largest circlet on his sacred forehead p: 

But the smallest, though im vain it yearn t: 
of hair, 

{s the crown of crowns, aad brightly shine 
glory there. 


So other loves and honors may more Atl)... 
state, 
And gold from east, and gold from west, p: 
minion great; ; 
But my homage sees a kingship in you hig' y 
rest; y vi 
And the heart that gives its all of treasure, » te rant 
best. 
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CHAPTER L. 


ATHER is \ate to-nig': " 
Thespeaker was a t: 
aged woman with a 
kindly pleasant face. $')5 0 9 | 
in the doorway of a - . ws 
pretending —, 
into faded approach ': ‘- 
of India ink, by ~ir 
wind, and rain, and - We 
wind, which scouted 
broad fields before 
guete,played dieregpec'' ("3° % 
her snowy muslin c:-' ~ a 
and flapped a stray lo « Veaty ' 
into her eyes; eventug;: ‘' - | 
ly ather blue calico ap: - 
ping the strings likea~': - ; 
whereupon she shivered a little, and clone’ ‘ | t 
abruptly. bbe. 
Before we follow her, let us take a br': 
across the field to the landscape spread outb:' «°° ! 
farmhousedoor. Very much impoverished - ie 4 
from the view of a month back, itis true. ‘ 
the cherry trees lining the stone wall flamed 
mids of wine-red brilliance. The oaks, yon’ 
knoll hy the cow pasture, shone forth as tho: 
Midas bad laid his hand upen them and tra: 
them inte molten gold. Maples along the *- 
trailed banners of flame, in exultant contra 
dark green firs, which looked on calmiyatt.:: '):) | 
this carnival of the year, knowing that th! \ 
fast dignity would receive countenance fror:. : vot 
proaching monarch of winter. Now the tr na 
out bare and naked, the pastures were be: “ 
sere. The spirit of desolation seemed tohave 
itx chilly pall upon all things. And still t): 
spirit and life in the scene, and because th 
had been swept aside you gained breadth » 
dom. You could gaze, untantulized by leafy - 
far across brown sweep of pastare-land to: 
glitter of the “pond.” The inhabitants of * ‘ 
of-the-way nook were not given to romance, bet ey 
beautiful sheet of water never dreamed th: ‘ 
served a better and leas plebelan name. Be 
dimpled surface of the water, which smiled 
blue and sunny as in midsummer, rose 4 
misty blue bills, like a band of warriors claspin : 
in grim guardianship of the liquid gem below 
these wooded heights touched against the c 
sky of this early winter day, bounding the ho: 
the gazers of the farmhouse. 
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TWritten for The Fiag of our Union.] 
TRIBUTE, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


‘| Swift, swift the years are passing with a gliding, noiseless 


tread; 

They drop new-budding lives about, they gather in the 
dead. 

, Once their hours sank upon my head as summer petals 
fall; 

They have now a chill like snow-flakes, and a shadow 
like a pall. 


From my silly, childish dreamings I have risen up awake; 

Half sighing and half smiling, { have watched my bubbles 
break. 

All the sparkling effervescence of my youthful lifeis gone, 

And there lies within my heart one golden gleam alone. 


Ah friend! what sweetness and what sadness gathered 
in the brim; 

What pains, what pleasures melted; what longings vague 
and dim; 

What strivings, what successes, and what failures met, 
before 

At the bottom of the crucible shone out the yellow ore. 


Can you guess how I have coined it ?—what the image it 
will bear? 

Is my ( esar’s crown too narrow for that lofty brow to 
wear? 

Can you fancy how I shiver with a pang of deathly pain, 

Thinking that I may have hoarded my heart's treasure 
all in vain? 


The monarch of the seven-hilled city wears a triple crown, 

The largest circlet on his sacred forehead pressing down; 

But the smallest, though in vain it yearn to touch a lock 
of hair, 

{s the crown of crowns, and brightly shines the topmost 
glory there. 


So other loves and honors may more fitly match your 
state, 

And gold from east, and gold from west, prove your do- 
minion great; 

But my homage sees a kingship in you higher than the 

And the heart that gives its all of treasure, also gives the 

best. 
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THA SILENT PARTNER. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ATHER is late to-night.” 

Thespeaker was a tall, middle- 
aged woman with a worn, but 
kindly pleasant face. She stood 
in the doorway of a plain, un- 
pretending farmhouse, painted 
into faded approach to the tint 
of India ink, by long action of 
wind, and rain, and sun. The 
wind, which scouted across the 
broad fields before her in fitful 
gusts,played disrespectfally with 
her snowy muslin cap-border, 
and flapped a stray lock of hair 
into her eyes; even tugged fierce- 
ly ather blue calico apron, snap- 
ping the strings like a whip lash, 
whereupon she shivered a little, and closed the door 
abruptly. 

Before we follow her, let us take a brief glance 
across the field to the landscape spread out before that 
farmhousedoor. Very much impoverished and faded 
trom the view of a month back, itis true. For then 
the cherry trees lining the stone wall flamed up pyra- 
mids of wine-red brilliance. The oaks, yonder in the 
knoll by the cow pasture, shone forth as though King 
Midas bad laid his hand upen them and transformed 
them into molten gold. Maples along the brookside 
trailed banners of flame, in exultant contrast to the 
dark green firs, which looked on calmly at the riot of 
this carnival of the year, knowing that their stead- 
fast dignity would receive countenance from the ap- 
proaching monarch of winter. Now'the trees stood 
out bare and naked, the pastures were brown and 
sere. The spirit of desolation seemed to have dropped 
its chilly pall upon all things. And still there was 
spirit and lifein the scene, and because the foliage 
had been swept aside you gained breadth and free- 
dom. You could gaze, untantalized by leafy screen, 
far across brown sweep of pasture-land to the blue 
glitter of the “pond.” The inhabitants of this out- 
of-the-way nook were not given to romance, and the 
beautiful sheet of water never dreamed that it de- 
served a better and less plebeian name. Beyond the 
dimpled surface of the water, which smiled just as 
blue and sunny as in midsummer, rose a circle of 
misty blue bills, like a band of warriors clasping hands 
in grim guardianship of the liquid gem below. And 
these wooded heights touched against the cold gray 
sky of this early winter day, bounding the horizon for 
i" gazers of the farmhouse. 











onan at home, on the other side, ran a tortuous 
road, white and frosty, curving to make a halt at two 
other houses, built very much after the pattern of 
this from whose doorstep we have taken our view. 
It was an odd nook, isolated even from the miniature 
roar and turmoil of the country town in which it was 
situated by some’ three miles. Church or school- 
house, store or post-office there was none, except by 
following the highway two miles for the first, and 
twice that distance for the others. So these three 
households, as one might say, lived in a world of 
their own, of which three brothers were sole and un- 
disputed sovereigns where their father had wielded 
an undivided sceptre beforethem. ‘Captain Daniel, 
Mr. Bob, and Samuel Worth,” as they were univer- 
sally known in the vicinity of “ the Corner,” another 
local epithet for the large tract of land which Grand- 
father Worth had helped his father clear up, and 
which had now become the cosey homesteads of the 
three surviving descendants of the hale old patriot and 
backwoodsman, whose grave was four miles away 
from the scene of his early labors. 

My. reader must pardon this lengthy digression, 
because I am anxious he should understand the cir- 
cumstances, very simple and humble though they 
may be, which surround these people, for whom I 
bespeak the same interest they claim from me. 

Mrs. Captain Daniel has returned through the wide 
old-fashioned entry (they never once were known to 
call it dali, though three sets of cotillon might have 
been comfortably accommodated, and half a dozen 
bands found posts on the spacious, generous breadth 
of stairway. Lumber, you understand, was cheap 
and plentiful when Grandfather Worth laid out the 
plan for his new house), and entered the kitchen. 
it were worth my while to try to describe that kitchen, 
only that the huge beams running across the ceiling, 
the massive pillars at each corner, the yawning fire- 
place, which might rival the old country firesides into 
which oxen draw the yule log, the broad-mouthed 
brick oven, might provoke skepticism on the part of 
those readers who have never been favored with such 
a sight. 

A blazing fire illuminated the somewhat sombre 
room with good effect, for the walls and ceiling were 
dingy with smoke, and the whitewasher’s brush had 
evidently been many years absent. The floor was 
clean and white with scrubbing, however, and other- 
wise than the smoky walls, the place wore an air of 
tidiness and neatness. A silvery cloud of smoke 
poured from the nose of the teakettle, and an appe- 
tizing odor arose from the kettle the good house- 
keeper moved a little further from the fire. A small 
table, snowily draped, was set for one person, with a 
peculiar pale blue ware, representing a singular 
Chinese scene. Queer looking garden, and odder 
pagoda, and, oddest and uncouth of all, the fat couple 
who are hurrying across the blue bridge as in terror, 
whether of the awkward birds sweeping overhead, 
or the pompoug-looking Chinaman stalking out the 
pagoda, one may vaguely wonder and neyer be the 
wiser. 

A solid arm-chair was set before the table, and Mrs. 
Captain Daniel looked at it wistfully as she came 
back from her fruitless reconnoissance at the front 
door. She stooped down to the fireplace and carefully 
examined the snowy trio lying in the potato dish, 
turning each one carefully, and revolving, with as 
much anxiety as a general upon a battle-field the 
disposition of his forces, how to preserve warmth, and 
yet not destroy the mealy virtue of the tuber. 

While she was busying herself over the waiting 
supper, the door opened and two lads, of eighteen or 
thereabouts, came in noisily. Fine, stalwart, hand- 
some youths they were, with the rich glow of health 
on either cheek, and the brightness of youthful joy 
in their clear eyes. 

‘Why, where in the world is father? I thought 
he’d have been here an hour ago,” says one. 

**So did 1,” returned the mother, with another 
anxious glance at the broad face of the tall closet- 
clock. “I can’t think what keeps him. The roads 
may be frosty, and there’s ice, I know, on the Willow 
Turnpike. Old Dob wasn’t sharp, but he’s sure- 
footed, I think.” 

The tone betrayed misgiving and anxiety. 

“It’s a terrible lonesome drive along that end of 
the turnpike. Father went to get the pay for all that 
hay we carted in town, didn’t he?” pursued the first 
speaker, unheeding, if he noticed, the frightened look 
which crept over his mother’s face. 

“Aint you ashamed/of yourself, Urban Worth?” 
broke in the youth who till then had remained silent. 
“ You’re just trying to trighten mother, and you know 
there’s nothing to be alarmed about. What if he isa 
little late? It’s hard going now, and maybe there was 
something to keep him from starting at the usual 
time. I shouldn’t be’a bit alarmed if he didn’t come 
by nine o’clock, and it’s only six now.” 

Urban Worth, who was the elder and the hand- 
somer of the two boys, flung his brother a contemp- 
tuous glance. 

‘What a pattern you are, Tris. Good boy, give 
him a sugar plum, ma.” 

The tone, although to the mother’s ear only sound- 
ing playful and teasing, stung Tristam Worth more 
keenly than a blow. His cheek flushed hot, and his 
eye burnt fiercely, but his mother prevented any 
reply. 

‘IT wont begin to worry quite yet. But your father 
knows at what time I get his supper, and -he always 
looks out to be here. Are all your chores done? 
Seems to me there wasn’t so much milk to-night as 
usual.” 

Tristam opened his lips hastily, and then closed 
them as abruptly. His brother watched him with a 
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| threatening look in his eye, but it was not that which 
checked the boy. 

“T wont be a sneak and tell of Urban, hateful to me 
as he chooses to be,” soliloquized Tristam, bravely, 
though longing to expose his tormentor’s dereliction. 
And he stooped’ down to arrange the sticks thrust 
between the two great logs in the fireplace. 

“The brindle is drying up, I guess,” observed 
Urban, carelessly, helping himself to a piece of ginger- 
bread from the plate on the table. 

**« T milked the brindle,” hastily interposed Tristam, 
“and there was full a pint more than she gave yes- 
terday.” 

He spoke with what seemed unnecessary warmth 
to his mother. 

“ Well, well,” said she, “it’s no great matter for 
to-night, but father’s particular that they should all 
be well stripped. You’re always in a little too much 
haste toclear yourself, Tris; nobody thought of blam- 
ing you especially.” 

“Ah, but his high mightiness wont allow the 
slightest shade of imputation on his fair fame,” 
laughed Urban, sitting down in the cosey seat by the 
hearth corner, and enjuying bis gingerbread in a lazy 
fashion. 

**T hope I wont allow myself to be mean or deceit- 
ful, Urban Worth,” retotted Tristam, and walked out 
again into the dooryard. 

“ What is the trouble with you two boys? I believe 
you are always in a quarrel,” began Mrs. Worth, in 
@ querulous tone. 

“Tris is always jealous and in a fume. I don’t 
mind him any, mother. But if I was in that way too, 
shouldn’t we fight like blazes! We should be in hot 
water all the-time.” 

“T am glad you don’t, Urban,” returned Mrs. 
Captain Daniel, with a glance of commendation to- 
ward her comely, graceful son. ‘ Your father and I 
have talked it over, and rejoiced to see that there is 
no malignity about you; that you only tease Tristam 
from playfulness. It grieves us deeply to see that 
smothered anger of his. And yet Tris has a tender 
heart; there’s no one could ask a better son. If he 
were only more pleasant and good-humored to you.” 

Urban smiled complacently at the image he caught 
in the bit of looking-glass fastened up bet the 
two windows opposite him. He knew he was the 
favorite son, and the pet of the neighborhood, and 
was not sorry to reflect that his twin brother lost 
what he gained. Urban Worth was one of those 
characters—you meet them in all walks of life—born 
with a gift of pleasing; endowed with a singular tact 
for adapting himself to any circumstance or place; 
an easy, jovial, selfish fellow, whose best effurts were 
made from purely interested motives. All his life 
long, and that, as I have said, was but eighteen years, 
he had been like a thorn in the side of Tristam, a 
warm-hearted, impulsive, but keenly sensitive and 
conscientious boy. And yet, as I have endeavored 
to show, it was Urban who was admired, applauded, 
universally beloved, and it was Tristam who was 
condemned. 

Out in the gathering darkness strode Tristam, mut- 
tering fiercely anathemas which the wind seized upon 
the moment they passed his lips, and drowned in the 
shrill whistle of its own mysterious voice. Which 
was wisest and best? The frosty air cooled the fiery 
blood of the boy. He walked more slowly, with arms 
folded across his breast, and fiercely questioning eyes 

ing the h , a8 if for written answer there 
to his own ardent questionings. 

** Will it be always so?” hedemanded. ‘I cannot 
believe it. This small, narrow boundary cramps and 
stifles my best nature. Surely the great world will 
be able to tell gold from dross; it has the subtle test; 
there, honor and honesty will be recognized at their 
true value. I could make my way there—I could win 
the place I covet, the position I deserve.” 

A true manliness, a worthy pride that was-not 
egotism, rung in the firm tones. 

““IfI could only go,” he, said, presently, in a more 
despondent tone; “ if my father could only spare me 
from the farm! O, if 1 could go into the world for 
myself! I see how narrowing is the life here—how 
monotonous and how poor a goal is the very best to 
be attained. Urban laughs at me, and calls me a 
caged eagle. He is nearer the truth than he thinks. 
If I were only free, I would win my way to dazzling 
heights, and force them to give the appreciation they 
have solong withheld. NowI beat against the bars— 
truly, I beat against the bruising bars.” 

There was a touching pathos in the melancholy 
cadence of the voice, but in the next moment it was 
shaken out by a mellow laugh. 

“ Well, well, Ican gain nothing by quarreiling with 
circumstances. I had better be angry with myself. 
Why need I allow Urban’s duplicity and selfishness 
to throw me into such arage? Is it not something 
to be able to honor myself—to feel sure that I will 
stoop to no meanness like his; and, apropos of honor, 
will it be right for me to allow that good cow to go 
half milked as Urban left her? No! clearly, no. 
No matter if it is his fault instead of mine. My 
father’s property must not suffer when I can help 
it. There’s a pail on the settle at the door, and the 
lantern is in the barn waiting for father. I'll see 
what I can do.” 

He turned at once, found the pail, went to the barn, 
and presently returned with something like two 
quarts foaming richly in the vessel. 

“1 tried the cows over again, mother,” said he, 
cheerfully, as he entered the kitchen. 

“And gained twoquarts! That shows how careless 
you were at first, and proves your father right in say- 
ing the cows suffer for his absence,”’ said Mrs. Worth, 
proceeding to strain the milk. 

















Tristam gianced at bh ‘prother, and bit. his lip. 
Urban sat complaeently by the fire, indolentPy enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the blaze. 

“ There’s certainly something to pay with old Dob,” 
said the latter, to divert the subject. © 

‘Hark! there’s tie wheels. He’s come at last!" 
ejaculated Tristam, hurrying out of doors. 

“T’ll take the team tothe barn, father; you’rea 
little late, and mother’s afraid your supper’s spoiled. 
Better go right in; it’s pretty chilly to-night,” said 
Tris, itv cheery voice, as the one-seated open wagon 
and bay horse turned into the yard, and came to a 
standstill at the door. 

Captain Daniel’s stout figure stiffly descended, and 
the reins were thrown to the lad. 

-“ All right, Tris. 1’m a little behind time, I know. 
It’s poor travelling to-day. Give Pola good measure 
of oats. Is your uncle Bod or Sam over yet?” 

‘No, sir. I suppose they knew you hadn’t come,” 
answered Tris, holding up the lantern to look after 
the harness, and unintentionally sending a stray beam 
to light up bis father's face. He saw at once a new 
expression there—an eager and yet absent, pre-occu- 
pied look, which startled him. 

“ There’s thing up,” soliloqnized Tris, as he 
led the horsealong. ‘ Father’s got news of some sort 
to tell, and it’s that has detained him.” 

When he camo back to the house with his arms 
full of packages, he found his father sitting down at 
the table triffing with his tea, but paying little atten- 
tion to the good cheer set before him. Urban was 
busy reading the paper v-hich the head of the house 
had brought from town. 

* Dear me, Daniel, you’ve no: appetite at all. I’m 
afraid the chicken is all stewed to pieces, and the 
potatoes dried up,” said Mrs. Worth, eyeing the un- 
disturbed dishes ruefully. ‘It’s too bad the supper’s 
spoiled!” 

“No, no, mother, it aint a bit spoiled, only you see 
I had a grand dinner just before I started. You can’t 
guess at whose house. I wonder Bob and Sam 
haven’t been over. I’ve got their packages. O, I 
left them im the wagon. Run out and bring ’em in, 
boys.” 

‘‘They’re all here, father. If you want them for 
anything im particular, Ill run down and send up 
Uncle Bob and Uncle Sam,” quoth Tris. 

“Perhaps that would be as well. I’m sartain it 
would. I’d like to have a talk with them to-night; 
and, Tris, you and Urban may stay down with Joe if 
you want to.” 

Tris Tooked a little disappointed, bat retreated 
promptly. 

“So he wants us out of the way; and we boys are 
not to know the news yet.” 

Urban had heard likewise, and arching his fie 
eyebrows in indolent curiosity he laid aside his paper, 
and glanced inquisitively into his father’s face. He 
saw, too, that dreamy, abstracted look which had as- 
tonished his brother. Presently Urban rose, took up 
his cap, and sauntering to the wifidow looked out into 
the night. 

“Tsay, father, can we stay long enough to have a 
game of whist with Joe and Rosa?” asked he. 

“Why not?” answered Captain Daniel, staring 
vacantly at the fire. 

Mrs. Worth began removing the tea dishes. When 
she bad momentarily vanished into the recess of the 
closet, Urban softly stole mto the bedroom opening 
from the kitchen, where the worthy head of the house 
had slept for forty years and more. 

A simp!s lounge of domestic construction stood be- 
low the bed. Urban threw himself upon it, his head 
toward the kitchen door, which he had left ajar. 

*1’m sleepy,” said be, to cheat the monitor within, 
‘even as he cheated people about him. “I'd rather 
stay here than go out to-night.” 

Shortly there was scraping of feet at the outer door, 
and Mr. Boband Samuel Worth came into the kitchen 
and took each a leather-cushfoned arm-chair in front 
of the genial blaze. 

“ Well, Danijel, what’s the news, eh?” asked Mr. 
Bob, @ short, thick-set man, with a plump, raddy 
face aglow with the perpetual smile dancing across 
his bright blue eyes, amd interspersing the words 
with a peculiar ejaculation after this fashion. rising 
and falling his voiee with a facility that eame to be 
famous as Mr. Bob’s own idiom. ‘ What’s the news, 
Daniel, eh? eh!” 

And corresponding with his voice he jerked upward 
his fat chin in interrogaticn, and dropped it again as 
the last “eh ” emphatically replied to the first. 

“ Humph! anything new stirring? How's hay and 
beef?” quietly put in Mr. Samuel, who was as thin 
and gaunt and pale, as Mr. Bob was round and rosy. 

« Jest about the same, brother Sam jest about the 
same,” replied Captain Daniel, who had acquired his 
title in his youthful days, when he commanded a 
military eompany, and had retained it ever since. 

While he spoke, he spread out his hands over the 
blaze, and rubbed them briskly. Let me tell you what 
he was like, the eldest of the three Worths, who was 
looked upon by his Iess quick and gifted brothers as 
something very little less wise and grand than a 
demi-god. A broad-shouldered, tall-statured man, 
with a face somewhat older than his years, the fea- 
tures bold and resolute, nor lacking symmetry; @ 
dark eye, gleaming with eagle glances from over- 
hanging brows, when once aroused; a mouth rather 
too straight to be agreeable, grim in repose, but 
touchingly tender when once the winning smile sweet- 
ened its sternness; a forehead broad and massive, 
showing like a temple from beneath the thin, scanty 
gray locks—a forehead that made you wonder that 
the isolated narrow Corner had been able to hold him 
there to its obscure yeoman duties. This was Daniel 
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Worth, a tenderly beloved brother, a fond and devoted 
husband, a wise and good father, but who had come 
home this night from the great city, whose beating 
surfsent never an echo to this little hamlet, with a 
strange dissatisfaction in his heart—a nameless, irri- 
tating consciousness of having missed his mark, taken 
a wrong course, neglected a precious opportunity— 
in short, failed of his intended mission in the world. 
All this he thought over in shapeless, intangible fan- 
cies, like the flames he gazed upon, before he with- 
drew his eyes from the fire, and turning to his 
brothers, said, abruptly: 

* Bob, Samuel, I met an old comrade of ours to- 
day in the city. I’m sartain you can’t guess who it 
was.” 

“ Who, eh? eh! well now I declare, maybe ’twas 
Doctor Flint,” promptly responded Mr. Bob. 

“Humph! quite likely you saw John Graves,” 
more slowly articulated Mr. Samuel. 

* You haint forgotten Jack Masters, I’ll be bound,” 
said Captain Daniel, peering eagerly into their faces, 
his own countenance aglow with a broad smile. 

“ You don’t say, eh? eh. Well, that beats all. It’s 
nigh onto thirty years since I heard a breath about 
him. Jack Masters, to be sure, eh? eh!” 

Mrs. Daniel had taken out her knitting work and 
stationed herself just behind her husband. Between 
the click of her needles she ejaculated: 

** Pshaw! father, you don’t mean to say you’ve seen 
Jack Masters!” 

Captain Daniel enjoyed the surprise of his auditors 
for a brief minute, then continued, briskly: 

I tell you what, it aint much like Jack Masters 
we knew. Why, only think, we were ever so far 
above him in thosedays. Andnow—” Then follow- 
ed a sigh, and the abstracted look came back to his 
face. He shook it off presently. ‘“ He’s a gentleman 
now, is Jack, and ‘a mannerly gentleman at that. 
He was as glad to meet mein the market, where I 
happened to meet him with his servant at his heels, 
as he could have been in the old times, when it’s many 
a lift I’ve given himon our sled. He made me go 
home to dinner with him, and his house is a palace. 
I can’t tell you about it, I was sotaken aback, but 
there’s plenty of fine furniture, and rich ornaments. 
I didn’t mind them so much, but it did make my eyes 
water to see that library of his, and think what it 
would be to turn our boys into it.” 

“ Jack is rich then? that’s queer, eh? eh!—queer 
enough,” said Mr. Bob, wondering a little at his 
brother’s excitement. 

“ Yes, and that isn’t all. He’s wise and respected. 
That member of Congress we used to read about was 
our Jack; jest think of that, Samuel, and remember 
how at school he was always below me in the class.” 

“Below you! I guess he was! Humph! along ways 
below you, brother Daniel; there wasn’t one to hold 
@ candle to you, everybody knows that.” 

“And yet here I am, and here I have been drudg- 
ing on the farm all my life, and certain to die here, 
pretty soon, leaving my boys to just such a fate,” said 
Captain Daniel, the eagle glance kindling in his eyes, 
and a tinge of bitterness rasping the mellow tone of 
his voice. 

“Why, Daniel,” began his wife, and then paused, 
abashed by the astonished glance of brother Bob. 

“Now, Bob and Sam, I’m just going to speak my 
mind freely. I look back upon things as they were, 
and I’m sartain I aint presumptuous in saying I was 
Jack’s equal in scholarship and ability. You know I 
wanted to go to college at that time, but father 
thought it was nonsense, said college was only for 
rich men’s sons, and wouldn’t spare me from the 
farm. It’s jest there the pinch comes. He warn’t 
willing to make any sacrifice to help us along, because 
he didn’t exactly believe in education, you know.’ 
He couldn’t spare me from the farm, and the farm 
has held me ever since. Well, what are we? We're 
jest poor farmers still. Now look at Jack, who told 
me to-day if I’d sought out the path he did, I should 
have distanced him jest as I used to at school.” 

“Of course you would. There isn’t a head-piece 
like yours in these parts even now,” said the admir- 
ing brothers in a breath. 

“But, husband,” ventured Mrs. Daniel, meekly, 
“ riches don’t make happiness.” . 

“TI know, I know; it is not the luxuries which sur- 
round Jack that I care for. But it is the breadth of 
mind, the freedom from these petty, narrowing cares, 
the ability to go upward in knowledge and science. 
Why, he has long agooutgrown me. I have noability 
to follow him new. It is gone, the golden opportu- 
nity—too late! too late!” 

And Captain Daniel shook his gray head sorrow- 
fully. Presently his eye brightened. 

* But it might have been, wife, it might have been. 
Jack got a lift, and worried through college by teach- 
ing school winters. Then came his streak of good 
fortune. He found a relation who was in a powerful 
position. It’s sartain that’s where his upward course 
began. He showed me to-day jest how it works. 
Let a man have a friend in office, or powerfully con- 
nected, and he’s sure to rise, and bring along all his 
own kinfolks with him. Jack has been judge many 
years. When we went along the streets men lifted 
their hats to him in profound respect. Twice he was 
stopped by learned professors, and the talk which 
was all Greek to me, was plain and clear to Jack. I 
tell you, brother Bob, brother Sam, it was all clear 
eneugh to me—what a mistake my life had been. I 
had it in me—1 speak hambly when I say it—to have 
made another sort of man from wiiat lam.” 

Here a proiound silence fi.lluwed. Mrs. Worth took 
off her spectacles and wiped away the mist which 
crept over them, wlile presently she veutured, in a 
tremulous voice: 


* But, Daniel, the Lord knew what was right. He 
set your portion—” ‘ 

“ Yes, yes, Martha, I agree to that. It’s best to be 
resigned when things can’t be helped. But the Lord 
gave us eyes to see, and an intellect to comprehend, 
and meant us touseit. I’m not mourningon myown 
account, be you sartain about that, Martha. But it’s 
about the boys I’m thinking. Maybe the Lord sent 
Jack Masters across my path toshow me I was setting 
into the same mistake my father made. Now I don’t 
want my sons to be a sitting here in their gray hairs 
and looking back, like me to-night, on chances that 
might have come, and were kept back by my narrow- 
ness of mind. I’ve been thinking and thinking all 
the way home, and, Bob and Sam, if you don’t mind 
I'l tell you a plan I’ve hit upon.” 

‘“‘Humph! speak away, brother Daniel. You know 
very well we shouldn’t beso bold as to differ from 
you,” replied brother Sam, looking toward Mr. Bob 
for confirmation. 

Brother Bob nodded vigorously. 

“ Of course not, Daniel, eh? eh!—of course not.” 

“T want you both to use your own judgment, and 
act as if it was a stranger who made the proposition. 
Now you see, here’s three of us, all three owning lit- 
tle beside our farms, and there’s three boys and three 
girls of ours to be provided for. Don’t you see things 
are going down hill? Father was a rich man to 
either of us, for the three farms were one then. Now 
my farm will be divided tothe boys, and they left 
only half as well-to-do asIam. I aint satisfied to- 
night that it should beso. I don’t want any of our 
young folks fettered here. Don’t you see, if only one 
of them could be put in a proper position for rising 
he could reach out a helping hand, jest as Jack’s 
cousin did for him, and lift all the others away from 
this obscurity?” 

Brother Bob and Mr. Samuel looked upon his kin- 
dling face with profound admiration. 

** Nobody but you would ever have thought of that, 
Daniel. Humph! nobody but you.” 

“Admirable, eh? eh! it tooka long head to get that 
up, eh? eh! Goon, brother Daniel.”’ 

“Now this is my thought,” continued Captain 
Daniel, energetically: ‘“ We three, united, can keep 
one of the boys at college, in circumstances to aid his 
advancement, And that advancement must be the 
stepping-stone for all the others. It seems to me the 
safest investment we can make of our slender income. 
For my own part I am ready and willing to deny my- 
self many comforts—to work steadier and harder for 
its accomplishment. No matter which of the boys it 
shall be; we must leave the choice to some disinter- 
ested party, who will say which is the best calculated 
for the position—the soonest likely to reach success. 
That one shall go with the distinct understanding 
that it is a business transaction; that it is for him to 
advance the interests, to pave the way for those at 
home. At first thought, Samuel, it seems hardly just 
that you should invest an equal sum, since you have 
no boy to standachance. But look at the matter 
calmly, and you perceive it must follow that the pros- 
pects of Annie and Janet must be equal!y improved 
when their cousins attain the desired position.” 

“ Certain, certain,” r ded Mr. S 1, prompt- 
ly. “I’m both ready and willing, Daniel; humph! 
why shouldn’t I be? Are we not all kith and kin? 
What's disgrace to one is shame to all the rest; and 
what’s honor to one is glory to the others. Humph! 
of course 1’m willing.” 

“And you, Bob, how do you look upon the matter?” 
asked Captain Daniel, somewhat anxiously. 

“A brilliant idea, eh? eh!—a brilliant idea, Daniel. 
Vm ready and willing. There’s a good heap of corn 
atthe mill, and the hay money, and I guess I can 
spare more of the oats. Count me in for all 1 can turn 
off this year.” 

“T want you to think over the matter,” said Cap- 
tain Daniel, growing less contident as his listeners 
applauded. “ It may turn out badly, you know. It’s 
best to be cautious,” 

** No, it aint, Daniel. “I'll trust all my money in 
anything your long headrecommends. See if I don’t; 
humph! sec if I don’t!” quoth Mr. Samuel, em- 
phatically. 

“Yes, call the matter settled, only for deciding 
which is the boy to send, eh? eh—which is the boy to 
send!” chimed in Mr, Bob. 

. I’ve thought about that. There’s the old school- 
master. He knows the lads well. Let him examine 
them, and say which is furthest advanced and best 
fitted for early success. I’m sartain we’re all enough 
in one ixterest to abide cheerfully by his decision. 
The boys shan’t know anything about it. Everything 
shall be done fairly, and laid out before us in true 
business fashion. Judge Masters offered to recom- 
mend one of my sons to a vacant place in a noted 
lawyer’s office, but I told him they were not prepared 
yet. But I mean theyshallbe. Please Heaven, they 
shan’t be tied down tothe farm by means of their 
father’s blindness or seliishness.” 

“ The matter is settled, brother Daniel. Don’t lose 
any time, eh? eh!—don’t lose any time.” 

“* We'll have the schoolmaster over to-morrow even- 
ing then, and he shall say which of the boys shall go,” 
said Captain Daniel, rising from his chair, and draw- 
ing a long breath of relief. 

The others followed his example, and thereafter the 
talk returned to common matters, the price of grain, 
the likelihood of a frosty spell of weather, and such 
farmer topics. Within the little darkened bedroom 
the graceful, boyish figure, prone upon the lounge 
started up, cheeks aflame, eyes glowing. : 

‘** The lot shall fall upon me,” he ejaculated, men- 
tally; “the prize shall not slip from my fingers. I 








know the old schoolmaster’s weak point. I will fur- 


bish up wy knowledge of those old Latin phrases. I| Here Captain Daniel took advantage of this little 
will look over all my books to-morrow before evening , digression to mop his red silk handkerchief across 
| the eyes which had somehow caughta little moisture. 


comes. There’s no fear of Joe’s going ahead, and 
Tris knows nothing about it. The lot shall fall upon 
me!” 

Then hecrept softly through a door leading into the 
entry, and stole away out of the house and joined the 
merry group in Uncle Bob’s kitchen, too late, how- 
ever, for the game of whist. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ ComE, Urban,” said Tris, the next day, near noon- 
time, “the chores are all done, and father is ready 
to spare us. Let’s take the big sled and get Joe and 
the girls and go down tothe meadow. There’s splen- 
did ice there.” 

Urban had his head deep into a book. He lifted it 
with a rather unusual fiush on his face. 

“T don’t want to go, Tris, there’ll be enough with- 
out me.” 

Tris looked at him in astonishment, and glanced 
inquiringly at the book, while he said, hesitatingly: 

** You know Rose Henderson is visiting Annie and 
Jenny. You don’t forget that?” 

“No, I knowit. Tell her I couldn’t come,” return- 
ed Urban, closing his book and putting his hand over 
the title; “you and Joe will be enough.” 

“ Urban’s got an odd streak, certain,” quoth Tris, 
walking off out tothe shed where the ice sled was 
stowed. “I wonder what book that could be which 
interested him so? He acted as if he was afraid I 
should know what it was. I wouldn’t have believed 
anything could have kept him from going when Rose 
was to be there. Pretty Rose! I know just whata 
grieved look her blue eyes will put on when she knows 
he isn’t coming. She’ll be sorry to see me. I can 
never make Urban’s place good to her.” 

And here honest-hearted Tris heaved a lugubrious 
sigh. Rose Henderson was the belle of the school 
which the Worth children had attended, by riding to 
and froin the stormy weather, and taking long and 
early walks in the fine days, Hers was one of those 
sweet, innocently lovely faces which win kindly words 
and admiring glances from all. 

Just as Tris had anticipated, there came a look of 
grieved surprise to the blue eyes, and an angry pout 
to the red lips of the little beauty, when she learned 
the cause of Urban’s non-appearance, as the gay party 
came tripping over the frozen ground into the yard 
of Captain Daniel. 

** What’s up with Urb?” cried Joe. 

“He said I was to tell you he couldn’t come,” was 
all the explanation Tristam chose to offer. 

Rose was busy tacking her brown curls into her 
pretty blue hood, and made no t. Tris gl d 
over to her downcast face, and his own clouded, 

“Always Urban—everything is fur Urban!” he was 
vehemently asserting, while he gave a vigorous thrust 
to the sled. g 

“Let bim stay,’’ called out Annie Worth, a red- 
cheeked néyden. **T guess we can have just as good 
sliding without him.” 

And the whole party slowly followed the lead of her 
dancing steps. 

Tristam came back with glowing cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes from the invigorating exercise. There was 
Urban at the kitchen window entirely absorbed ip 
reading; and this. time there were two or three books 
in his lap, and Tris recognized the familiar cover 
of one. 

“Ho, Urban, are you furbishing up your book- 
learning? Perhaps you are thinking of turning 
schoolmaster,” said he, jestingly, and was surprised 
at the crimson tide that swept over his brother’s face, 
and the sudden haste with which the latter gathered 
up the books and hurried them out of sight. 

He walked away, whistling, and forgot the matter, 
until just before dark, when Captain Daniel ordered 
the horse harnessed, and proceeded to invest himself 
in his long-tailed blue overcoat. 

“ Don’t go away, boys,” said Captain Daniel, as he 
stepped into the wagon. “I’m going to bring over 
your old schoolmaster to see you this evening.” 

“*T wonder what that’s for?” said Tristam thought- 
fally. Accidentally he glanced at Urban; again that 
tell-tale, guilty blush dyed his brother’s cheek. 

The explanation came in due season. Captain 
Daniel arrived with Theron Spriggs, the broken down 
barrister who had turned schoolmaster, and in a few 
moments after Uncle Bob and Uncle Samuel arrived 
with Joe, who sidled up to Tris and whispered: 

“T say, Tris, what’s to pay?” : 

‘I don’t know, Joe. I can’t guess.” 

“ What ails Urban, though? He’s like a poker.” 

“Hark! father’s going to tell us now,” replied 
Tristam, catching his own breath in nervoussympathy 
with Captain Daniel’s grave, embarrassed looks, as 
he rose from his arm-chair, glanced around the atten- 
tive group, and cleared his throat by two or three 
introductory hems. 

“My good friends, this is rather a peculiar occa- 
sion,” began the old farmer, sweeping away with one 
hand the gray locks straggling over his broad full 
forehead, and looking, as he stood there in the red 
glare of the firelight, something grand and noble, 
despite his homely surroundings. *‘To these boys 
here I trust it will prove an eventful one. Joseph, 
Urban, Tristam, give due attention to my words. We 
elders have consulted together, and hit upon a plan 
we think likely to help you three young men into po- 
sitions more satisfactory than those your fathers have 
been able to occupy. Ido not know whether any 
ambition for a wider sphere has disturbed your frolic- 
some spirits. Boys willbe boys. Master Spriggs, you 








ought to know that pretty well by this time.” 


You see he was unaccust med to public speaking, and 
did not take it coolly, but fired, and thrilled, or melted 
with his sutject. 

“ Boys,” said he, “I saw a man yesterday who was 
a school-mate of mine, and who could never keep up 
with me in his lessons, Buthe is now an Honorable, 


rich, honored, respected, and, better than either of 


the three, wise and learned. And I— You see what 
Lam, boys, a poor farmer, just able by good manage- 
ment to keep my family in the comforts of life.” 

* You’re something better than that, father,” burst 
out Tris, whose chest had been heaving for the last 
few seconds. “ You’re a good man—an honest man, 
without an enemy in the world, and your Honorable 
aint more’n that!” 

And achoking at the thr at stopped further speech. 

Somewhat taken aback by this outburst, Captain 
Daniel stood a moment rubbing his hands softly, while 
a slow, pensive smile crept over his rugged features. 

“ Maybe, may be, Tristam. But you can be all that 
and go forward into a better position than this. I’m 
glad to have you think well of your father, my boy. 
And I mean you shall never look back upon a good 
opportunity for advancement in life let slip by heed- 
lessness or parsimony of his. Brother Boband Samuel 
mean the same. We’re willing to give our children 
a chance—a chanve—” 

“To go up higher,” put in Schoolmaster Spriggs, 
seeing that the speaker’s emotion interfered with his 
voice. 

“In fact, the conclusion is this, boys: we three, 
Daniel, Bob, and Samuel Worth, are willing to use 
our money as freely as we can by honest means ob- 
tain it, to put one of you at college, on the track of 
promotion. The one most likely to succeed soonest, 
the best educated under our present circumstances, 
is most likely to improve the surest and steadiest un- 
der better ones. Schoolmaster Spriggs is to examiue 
you, and decide which it shall be.” 

There was a breathless exclamation from the corner 
where Tristam and Joe were standing. Urban stood 
grave and silent, a shade paler, it may be, but un- 
demonstrative. Tristam’s face was one glow of eager 
gladness, of kindled hope. 

“At college!—to leave the farm!’’ gasped he, and 
it seemed for a moment as if the gates of Paradise had 
swung open to him. 

“That depends upon the decision of Mr. Spriggs,” 
said his father, with a smile; “ you understand, my 
son, that there are three candidates, and that the 
successful one must accept it as a bargain, and under- 
stand what is advanced for him must be repaid to 
the other two in like assistance.” 

He went on to explain more fully his aims and 
hopes. Tristam heard nevera word. He had looked 
instinctively over to his brother, with whom, he knew, 
lay all his danger of opposition. And with that glance 
har! come a swift, lightning revelation. 

U:ban’s cheek was not so white now as Tristar’s. 
Tue latter, indeed, was ghostly, and a cold dew gath- 
ered on his forehead. His teeth were set savagely; 
his hand was clenched in warmth. It was well he 
turned to the window to hide his face. He knew 
aow why Urban had not joined their sports, where- 
tore he had delayed his appearance so long the evening 
before. 

“It is like him,’’ whispered the fierce, passionate 
spirit within; ‘‘ he is bound to be your evil genius, to 
crush all your hopes, to seize from you the prizes you 
long for. Mean, contemptible, dishonorable sneak! 
that is Urban Worth. And he is to win away from 
you this glorious opportunity !’” 

These words burnt hotly through the youth’s mind, 
an] set his blood all hissing angrily through his veins. 

Captain Daniel’s long speech was ended, and Mr. 
Theron Spriggs had advanced with all due import- 
ance and gravity to the square stand on which lay his 
green satchel of books. Mrg, Daniel, with a nervous, 
frightened look, set the best lamp for the learned 
man, and retreated to the other side of the room, 
giving a glance meant to be assuring toward her boys. 
She sighed to perceive that Tristam was in one of 
his black moods, with asullen frown on his fure- 
head. Urban, on the contrary, smiled back, and 
came forward to the stand with a graceful bow to the 
unpire, 

“ There is no question about it, Urban will be the 
one,” said the mother, softly, to herself. 

“Tam sure I shall go,” exultantly declared Urban's 
own heart. 

* Yes, he will gain it by his deceitful, wily cunning,” 
angrily mused Tristam, fullowing to the stand, with- 
out a single look toward the old man who was solemnly 
mounting his spectacles. ‘Shall I tell them how he 
is able to answer the questions better than I can? If 
I do, they will say that lam jealous and malignant. 
It will alter nothing, only make me seem an unnatural 
brother. But itis unnatural. Ido not like him. He 
has crossed me on every path. If it was done in fair, 
open fight, 1 know I should not mind it; I should ad- 
mire and respect; now Iam afraid I almost hate him. 
Heaven forgive me if it is wicked in me, but he forces 
me to it!” 

The old kitchen was as silent and solemn as a 
church, but for the deliberate, energetic tones of the 
old master, and the low-spoken replies. The boys 
answered finely. Urban wus ready and quick, with 
that winning smoothness of his. Tristam’s last 
thought, before giving close heed to the questions, 
bad been a desperate, almost imperious prayer for 
heip to win, in spite of opposiug circumstances, and 
he gave his answers in a tone which showed his stern 





absorption in the subject. Joe was never equal to 
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Here Captain Daniel took advantage of this little 
digression to mop his red silk handkerchief across 
the eyes which had somehow caught a little moisture. 
You see he was unaccust»med to public speaking, and 
did not take it coolly, but fired, and thrilled, or melted 
with his subject. 

“* Boys,” said he, “I saw a man yesterday who was 
a school-mate of mine, and who could never keep up 
with me in his lessons. Buthe is nowan Honorable, 
rich, honored, respected, and, better than either of 
the three, wise and learned. And I— You see what 
Lam, boys, a poor farmer, just able by good manage- 
ment to keep my family in the comforts of life.” 

* You’re something better than that, father,”* burst 
out Tris, whose chest had been heaving for the last 
few seconds. “ You’re a good man—an honest man, 
without an enemy in the world, and your Honorable 
aint more’n that!” 

And achoking at the throat stopped further speech. 

Somewhat taken aback by this outburst, Captain 
Daniel stood a moment rubbing his hands softly, while 
a slow, pensive smile crept over his rugged features. 

“ Maybe, maybe, Tristam. But you can be all that 
and go forward into a better position than this. I’m 
glad to have you think well of your father, my boy. 
And Imean you shall never look back upon a good 
opportunity for advancement in life let slip by heed- 
lessness or parsimony of his. Brother Boband Samuel 
mean the same. We're willing to give our children 
a chance—a chance—” 

“To go up higher,” put in Schoolmaster Spriggs, 
seeing that the speaker’s emotion interfered with his 
voice. 

“In fact, the conclusion is this, boys: we three, 
Daniel, Bob, and Samuel Worth, are willing to use 
our money as freely as we can by honest means ob- 
‘ain it, to put one of you at college, on the track of 

romotion. The one most likely to succeed soonest, 
he best educated under our present circumstances, 
3 most likely to improve the surest and steadiest un- 
ler better ones. Schoolmaster Spriggs is to examine 
ou, and decide which it shall be.” 

There was a breathless exclamation from the corner 
vhere Tristam and Joe were standing. Urban stood 
rave and silent, a shade paler, it may be, but un- 
emonstrative. Tristam’s face was one glow of eager 
ladness, of kindled hope. 

“At college!—to leave the farm!’ gasped he, and 

d fora tas if the gates of Paradise had 
wung opeu.to him, 

“That depends upon the decision of Mr. Spriggs,” 
\id his father, with a smile; “you understand, my 
m, that there are three candidates, and that the 
:ecessful one must accept it as a bargain, and under- 

and what is advanced for him must be repaid to 

.€ Other two in like assistance.” 

He went on to explain more fully his aims and 

pes. Tristam heard nevera word. He had looked 

atinetively over to his brother, with whom, he knew, 

y all his danger of opposition. And with that glance 
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U:ban’s cheek was not so white now as Tristam’s. 

ie latter, indeed, was ghostly, and a cold dew gath- 

‘od on his forehead. His teeth were set savagely; 

3s hand was clenched in warmth. It was well he 

‘rped to the window to hide his face. He knew 

»w why Urban had not joined their sports, where- 
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fore. 

‘It is like him,’’ whispered the fierce, passionate 

irit within; ‘‘ he is bound to be your evil genius, to 
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ig for. Mean, temptible, dish ble sneak! 
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‘These words burnt hotly through the youth’s mind, 

set his blood all hissing angrily through his veins. 

Captain Daniel’s long speech was ended, and Mr. 

1eron Spriggs had advanced with all due import- 

ce and gravity to the square stand on which lay his 
cen satchel of books. Mrg, Daniel, with a nervous, 
ghtened look, set the best lamp for the learned 

vm, and retreated to the other side of the room, 

ing a glance meant to be assuring toward her boys. 
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; black moods, with asullen frown on his fore- 

vd. Urban, on the contrary, smiled back, and 

ine forward to the stand with a graceful bow to the 
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‘ There is no question about it, Urban will be the 

e,” said the mother, softly, to herself. 

‘Iam sure I shall go,” exultantly declared Urban's 

n heart. 

‘* Yes, he will gain it by his deceitful, wily cunning,” 

zrily mused Tristam, following to the stand, with- 

a single look toward the old man who was solemnly 
unting his spectacles. ‘Shall I tell them how he 
ible to answer the questions better than I can? If 
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will alter nothing, only make me seem an unnatural 
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| them at school, and had lost ground lately. But it 
seemed likely to end in a drawn game for the broth- 
| ers, until, with a little premonitory cough, the old 
pedant opened his dictionary and began on the Latin 
phrases. Urban had grown somewhat nervous, and 
a faint red was burning on Tristam’s cheek, the gleam 
of gathering hope, but the Latin decidedly turned the 
scale. Urban was master of the situation, and had 
anticipated the old master’s favorite texts with won- 
derful sagacity. 

It was ended at last, this unusual examination, and 
@ breathless hush waited for Mr. Theron Spriggs’s 
verdict. He took off his glasses, wiped them care- 
fully ere he replaced them in their case, put the books 
back into the green bag, dusted off a littie speck of 
lint from his sleeve, and turned around slowly toward 
the group of men at the fireside. 

“ T have endeavored to serve you faithfully in this 
matter, my worthy friends,” said he, in tantalizingly 
slow accents, “‘and [ give my sincere and unbiased 
opinion. faster Urban is most likely todo you honor 
at college, and to win the proud position you so wisely 
covet.” 

“It is a lie! and you will all sometime find it out!” 
ejaculated a voice hoarse with passion. And Tristam 
Worth dashed past the fortunate competitor and 
rushed out of doors, letting the door slam after him. 

“That high-tempered boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Worth. 

Captain Daniel looked after him uneasily, but said 
nothing. 

“Well, Urban, you’re the boy then that’s to do 
credit to the old name, and pull all the rest after you. 
Humph! you’re the boy,” said Mr. Samuel, reaching 
down for a coal to light his pipe. 

‘Yes, my son, remember that last. This is a busi- 
ness arrangement. You receive a loan which you 
are torepay. It will require self-denial in these fru- 
gal houses of ours to support you there at college. 
It is done, not for your sake alone, but for all the 
rest, that through you they may secure better chances. 
Be sartain to remember that, Urban,” said Captain 
Daniel, putting a hand that trembled visibly on the 
youth’s shoudler. 

“Tm kinder glad, arter all, Joe, it aint you, eh? 
eh! I’m kinder glad, Joe. You might have abused 
the trust, who knows.” 

Joe, careless-hearted fellow, laughed. 

So am I, father; much obliged, Master Spriggs. 
Urban will go ahead a great deal better than I could. 
I’m a blockhead, I expect. But I'll be glad ofa 
good chance somewhere, Urb, when you’re giving out 
favors.” 

Urban stood, the centre of the group, smiling, 
bright, handsome. as some pictured knight, and an- 
swered one and all with just the words needed, in 
that easy, graceful manner which was nature’s gift 
to him at birth, and no one there but rejoiced that 
the lot had fallen upon him; never one had a doubt 
of his success, his loyal devotion to the interests in- 
trusted to him. 

Outside in the cold and dark, his bared head bent 
down upon his breast, strode, like an unquiet spirit, 
the defeated brother. They were sad, sickening pas- 
sions which turned his heart-beats into tiger-leaps, 
and flashed the fierce thoughts through his brain like 
electric shocks. Poor Tristam was, indeed, more like 
an infuriated animal than a rational being. He had 
hurried out of sight and call from the house, and flew 
forward and backward along the frozen pasture 
ground until his limbs refused to bearhim. Then 
he feli down on his face, his hands clasped over his 
head. 

“To lose it! to lose it! and for him!’ he groaned. 
“ How can they be so blind? Why did Heaven allow 
it?” 

“Tt is not alone for myself,” he burst forth again, 


Heaven, I vow it is not alone for myself, but that I 
know he will abuse their confidence, waste their 
money, worse than throw away this splendid oppor- 
tunity. He cannot be straighttorward, and persever- 
ing, and faithful; it is not inhis nature. No one sees 
it but myself, aud yet it is Heaven’s truth. Audif I 
had gone—it would have been so different. I may be 
dark, and silent, and sullen, lacking all his brilliance, 
his smoothness, but 1 am true as steel, and what L 
undertake [ carry out. And now he is to go, and 1 
am to be kept in drudgery here, helping to eke out 
the income he will squander. It is bitter—bitter!” 

He clasped his hands again over his head, and lay 
in hard, wrarhful silence. 

Presently there was a rustle among the crisp spears 
of dead grass, a quick bound, and low cry of joy. It 
was Frisk the spaniel, Tristam’s own pet dog. The 
faithful, affectionate little creature lapped the cloth- 
ing of his master, and stood whining in grieved per- 
plexity as he went from head to foot of the prostrate 
figure, and at length, by dint of persevering efforts, 
he worked his nose between the clenched fingers and 
reached the palm of the hand, kissing it again and 
again, in the exuberance of his joy. Frisk’s was the 
one nature, brute though it was, which thoroughly 
appreciated and loved Tristam Worth; which pene- 
trated beneath the rough outside—made prickly and 
contumacious, like the porcupine’s, by constant irri- 
tation—with a subtle instinct the human intellectual- 
ly endowed members of the family so sadly lacked. 
Frisk was never deceived. No amount of coaxing on 
Urban’s part could woo him from Tristam’s side. 
Frisk knew who was generous, and brave, and noble. 
And now he had stolen away trom the group con- 
gratulating the triumphant favorite, and come to 
share the bitterness and darkness and coldness with 
Tris. 

It was the softening touch needed. The boy sprang 
up, opened his arms, and hugged the overjoyed ani- 








impetuously; ‘‘no, no! here, alone in the sight of 
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mal to his-breast, while the hot, blinding tears poured 
over his*face. So comes the relieving flood from sur- 
charged clouds, Out of the roar and dash and war- 
ring strife emerges peace and calmness. At last Tris 
smiled bravely as he looked upinto the sky, whose 
bright, unsleeping eyes watched him silently. 

“ Let him win what he can. I, too, will battle for 
a place in the world. Heaven is above me, and my 
own conscience ‘shall reward me if other help is 
denied.” 

Tristam Worth had wrestled with a dark spirit, 
and in the hour of his victory it turned, and lo! the 
face was that of an angel. A new spirit, that of 
eager, dauntless, enduring manhood, came into his 
heart. It was not the angry, reckless, moody boy 
who came back to the house, and going up to Urban 
said, in a voice no other could hear: 

“Urban, I was wrong to be angry, yet I hada 
right to be indignant. No matter. Only prove 
worthy of this trust, faithful to the interests confided 
to you, and I shall be glad also that you have ob- 
tained the opportunity, and will forget how it was 
brought about.” 

Urban’s selfish spirit could not comprehend the 
magnanimity of this act. He smiled satirically. 

‘One scene for a night is enough, Tris. It will be 
hard to sham good humor after that ridiculous speech 
of yours.” r 

Urban walked away, took up the candle and went 
off to bed. His brother stood abstractedly at the fire- 
place while the kitchen was putin order, the coals 
raked up, and the door bolted. Mrs. Worth had not 
forgiven him his unkind speech to her favorite son. 
Captain Daniel, however, came to his side, and looked 
kindly and gravely into his face. It was odd, but of 
the two the father had most patience and sympathy 
with this rebellious child, 

“ Tris,” said Captain Daniel, ‘‘it is natural you 
should be sorry to lose the chance, but Joe lost too, 
and bore it manfully. If it were possible, you should 
both go.” 

Tris seized his father’s hand. 

“ Yes, father. I was wrong to be so angry, but not 
so unreasonable as you think. Give Urban all you 
can spare of your money, but grant me my freedom 
too.” 

“Now, what do you mean, Tristam?” stammered 
Captain Daniel. 

** Say that I may go out, too, to carve my own for- 
tune. I will send you half of my earnings so you 
can hire help onthe farm, You shall not miss my 
labor. Only say that I may go, and give me your 
blessing.” 

There was a look in the clear eyes, a gravity about 
the lips, which touched the father. Some dim sus- 
picion of the injustice the boy had borne, for the 
moment crossed his mind. He put up his hands to 
reach the erect young head. 

‘I do bless you, Tristam my son. Andif you do 
not choose to wait for your brother’s assistance you 
have my consent to try what you can do.” 

‘Thank you! O father, 1 shall pray to night that 
you may live to be rewarded for this generous trust 
in me.” 

And so it came to pass the old farm lost, nearly at 
the same time, both youthful aspirants for fortune’s 
dazzling smiles. 

There was a certain rigid justice, a stubborn per- 
tinacity in old Captain Daniel’s character, which pne- 
vented any compunction of conscience at the difference 
of the outtit given to his boys. From the purse made 
up by the contributions of the three farmers, Urban’s 
wardrobe was generously stocked. It was tacitly 
conceded that the lad’s handsome person and grace- 
ful ways were to be properly set off. He was to go 
appearing like the gentleman he was sosoon to prove 
hizoself. To Tristam, on the contrary, his father said, 
resolutely: 

“T can spare you no money at all, Tris.. You know 
that I shall be cramped this winter, to make up what 
belongs to Urban. Your old clothes would have an- 
swered at home. If youchoose to go away with mat- 
ters just as they stand, it is your own lookout. I 
waut you to be sensible of the justice of the matter. 1 
put all my means into one venture, and you had your 
chance at itand lost. It was nofaultofmine. I have 
done the best I could.” 

“My old clothes are well enough for the work be- 
fore me,” answered Tristam, cheertully. ‘‘ Mother’ll 
mend them up to be of as much service as new ones. 
I don’t ask anything more than for you to give me my 
time. You'll not need me this winter. I reckon my 
board would come to full as much as my work. This 
winter then is the time forme to earn my capital 
from which to pay youin the summer. I'll be sure 
todo it. I’llsend you money to hire a good man in 
my place.” 

“Well,” said Captain Daniel, slowly, ‘that is no 
more than fair. Justice to Urban demands it, or I 
would try to get along without it.” 

“ Justice to myself and to you demand it. I recog- 
nize no other claim!” returned Tristam, hastily. 

Captain Daniel laid his hand on Tristam’s shoulder. 

“‘Tristam Worth, [ warn you, you will never pros- 
per, you will never deserve your father’s blessing, or 
that of Heaven, until you have put out from your 
heart this wicked jealousy of your brother.” 

Tristam stood a moment with hea: aslant and eyes 
downcast, while a dull red slowly covered his face. 
He looked up, at length, with a frank, fearless smile. 

“Am I jealous of Urban? Iam not sure, father, 
batitisso. I promise you I will conquer so unworthy 
asentiment. I promise you not to forget that we are 
twin children of an bonest, honorable man.” 

“At any rate, you can come home any time you get 





sick of it; there’s nv harm in your making a trial for 





yourself. If itlearns you no more than your own 
failings it will be a good lesson, that’s sartain. What 
do you mean to try?” 

“The other day, when I was over at the village, 
Jim Dale was telling me about the great wages they 
were paying at the iron mills, a little out of the city. 
There was one sort of work paid much better than 
the rest—watching the cooling of the metal, I believe 
it was. I didn’t feel so interested then, but I know 
he said trusty men were hard to find. You see they 
need what we call intelligent labor at that. A stupid 
foreigner, however brawny-chested and powerfully- 
muscled, don’t answer. Besides, I think it is a very 
hot place, which most workmen object to. But if it 
pays the money, what matter? I’m going right in 
and see about it.” 

** But you don’t know anything about iron works,” 
said Captain Daniel, slowly. 

“ Haven’t I got sense enough to learn? O father, 
Urban may have all the genius and brilliance, but you 
don’t deny me average capability, I hope?” 

The father winced a little. 

‘* How long shall you stay?” he asked, gravely. 

« Just long enough to get money to pay a man’s 
summer wages for ycu, and to set me agoing in some 


good business chance. Not a day over, nor an hour,” 


replied Tris, promptly. 

“Poor boy! you will find reality very different from 
this planning. You must live meantime. There is 
your own board.” 

“Tt will not cost me much,” said Tris, stoutly. ‘I 
shan’t treat myself to luxuries, and I think I shall 
board myself. There’s plenty of lodging-rooms to be 
had. What’s the use of being a stout, healthy fellow 
if I can’t rough it a little?” 

Captain Daniel heaved a rather tremulous sigh. 
This was indeed quite another sort of spirit from that 


of the smiling, handsome youth who had gone off to 


fit himself for college, and had stipulated for a new 
pair of kid gloves in which to make his debut. He 
laid both hanés upon Tristam’s shoulder. O, how 
many times he thought of it afterwards with a thrill 
of inexpressible thankfulness! 

‘* My son,” said Captain Daniel, ‘I shall pray that 
Heaven may bless and help you. My heartfelt bless- 
ing goes with you!” 

And with these words in his ears Tristam Worth 
went away to seek his fortune. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 


RACE FOR A BRIDE. 


The maiden has a certain start given which she 
avails herself of to gain a suflicient distance from 
the crowd toenable her to manage her steed with 
freedom, so as to assist in the pursuit of the suitor 
whom she prefers. Ona signal from the father, all 
the horses gallop after the fair one, and whichever 
first succeeds in encircling her waist with his arm, 
no matter whether disagreeable or not to her choice, 
is entitled to claim her as his wife. After the usual 
delay incident upon such occasions, the maiden quits 
the circle of her relations, and putting her steed into 
a hand gallop darts into an open plain. When satis- 
fied with her position, she turns round to the im- 
patient youths, and stretches out her arms toward 
them as if to woo their approaches. This is the mo- 
ment for giving the signal to commence the chase, 
and each of the impatient youths, dashing his pointed 
heels into his courser’s side, darts like the unhooded 
hawk in pursuit of his fugitive dove. The savanna 
was extensive, full twelve miles long and three in 
width, and as the horsemen sped across the plain the 
favored lover became soon apparent by the efforts of 
the maiden to avoid all others who might approach 
her. At length, after near two hours racing, the 
number of pursuers are reduced to four, who are all 
together, and gradually gaining on the pursued. 
With them is the favorite; but alas! his horse sud- 
denly fails in his speed; and, as she anxiously turns 
her head, she perceives with dismay the hapless po- 
sition of her lover. Each of the more fortunate lead- 
ers, eager with anticipated triumph, bending his head 
on his horse’s mane, shouts at the top of his voice, 
‘* Tcome, my Peri! Z7’m your lover.” But she, mak- 
ing asudden turn, and lashing her horse almost to 
fury, darts across their path, and makes for that of 
the plain where her lover is vainly endeavoring to 
goad on his weary steed. The others instantly checked 
their career; butin the hurry to turn back,.two of 
the horses are dashed furiously against each other, 
so that both steeds and riders roll over the plain. 
The maiden laughed (for she knew that she could 
elude the single horseman), and flew to the point 
where her lover was. Bat her only pursuer was 
rarely mounted, and not so easily shaken off. Making 
alast and desperate effort, he dashed alongside the 
maiden, and stretching out his arm he almost won 
his unwilling priz?; but she, bending ber head to 
the horse’s neck, eluded his grasp, and wheeled off. 
Ere the discomfited horseman could again approach 
her, her lover’s arm was around her waist, and, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators, they turned 
towards the fort. 








ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVE PEOPLE. 

Dr. Hall, of the Journal of Health, says to his “ con- 
sumptive friends”: ‘‘ You want air, not physic; you 
want pure air, not medicated air; you want nutrition, 
such as,plenty of meat and bread will give, and they 
alone; physic has no nutriment; gaspings for air 
cannot cure you; monkey capers in a gymnasium can- 
not care you; and stimulants cannotcure you. If 
you want to get well, go im for be «f and out-door air, 
and do not be deluded into the grave by advertise- 
ments and unreliable certifiers.” 






SNOW BOUND. 





Mr. Slocum relates a recent experience that like a 
cent, has two sides to it: 
Si SLtocum, JR., tells a aneckdoat wich he witnest in 
the wilds ov Massychoosets, bein “ snow bound.” 


I was ‘snow bound” in a inteerier town, in the 
wilds ov Massychoosets, for 2 days doorin the late 
flurry ov snow,wich caused iderble inconv 
tu raleroads & most uther mortels wich hed tu be 
out doors, & wich caused much kussin on the part ov 
milkmen in pertickooler, it bein sick a hard & diffi- 
kult matter tu git tu the pumps, wich iz the main 
spring ov the milk bizness, & without wich, the biz 
woodn’t be wuth a kuss, but wood be a improvement 
tu the milk. 

I wuz conversin onter a topick, which hed created 
considerble interest in the commoonity for several 
months, & ontu wich about 2 hundred thousand hed 
a speshul interest at 5 dollars a hed, & a good many 
uthers wich coodn’t git in, & the ballance ov the 
commoonity lookin ontu the thing ez a ded brat, 
wich 1 don’t say er wur—not. Not tu keep yoo in 
suspense eny longer, I will inform yoo that the sub- 
jeck ov the conversashun wuz that awl absorbin 
topick—the drawin ov Krosbys Art Hous Opera As- 
sosiashun, the most stoopenc us atfare ov the kind on 
reckud—the lottery I mean, & I gess it wuz. 

Wile I wuz dilutin on this momentus topick, wich 
everybody & the rest of mankind wuz supposed tu 
be fumilyer with & posted ontu, a chap with a ka- 
daverus countenense, & lookin as tho he wuz af- 
flickted with kronick toothake, with his hands in hiz 
pocket & aair ov miserableness ontu him generally, 
interruptid me with the follerin question: 

‘Whats that air yoor torkin about? I never hearn 
tell on’t afour.” 

I wuz slitely disgusted at the want ov nolege & 
evident stoopidity ov the kadaverous man genrally, 
& grately estonisht thareby, ez Isufposed that about 
evrybody, i»cloodin the President & direckters ov 
the Katnden & Amboy R. R. new ov this grate en- 
terprise, wich wus tu make a rich man ov a poor one, 
& I gessithez. Immedit, thare bust from the as- 
sembled throtes ov the kumpany present in the coun- 
try tavern, the usual querris & remarks, when a 
feller lets out he aint posted, sich as follose: 

“Hullo, Jake, whare hev yoo ben tu?” 

\ “ Ben asleep this last 5 months?” 

** Hoo’s president, Jake?” 

“Gen. Washington iz ded, d’yoo kno it, Jake?” 

“ What doo yoo reed, last yeer’s almin{fck?”” 

** Don’t reed the noosepaper, I gess.”’ 

** D’yoo ever see a noosepaper, Jake?” 

This wuz the last feather wich broke the kamel’s 
back. 

**D’ I ever see one?” moaned out Jake, heevin a 
a deep si, & gaspin for breth, d’ I ever see one? Didn’t 
I, 10 yeers ago? & haint it hung like a mill stun 
round mi neck ever sence? Haint I hed it red tu 
me ti)l mi feet wus blisterd eenamost? It’s the kus- 
sedist noosepaper that ever wuz got up. It’s wuss’n 
a hempen noose tu me.” 

. Jake subsidid & kollapst intu a seemin stait ov in- 
sensibleness, at wich thare wuz a bustin forth ov 
hilarious larfter. 4 , 

“« What noosepaper iz it, Jake, that hez caused yoo 
sich misery? Is’t the Noo York Herald, or the Tri- 
boon, or the Nashnal Poleece Gazet, or the Liberator, 
or the Lundun Times, or the Memfis Appeel, or 
wich?” asked one individooal wich seemed tu be 
posted onto noosepapers, & wished tu let hiz ex- 
seedin nolege be knone. 

The lafter continood, & Jake remaned ez a settin 
statoo, for sum minits, when a feller clapt him on the 
shoulder, & sed, in winnin tones: 

“Kum, Jake, let’s kno what that air noosepaper 
wuz. Kum out with it.” 

Jake busted hizself from the stait of torper, wich 
hed got the best ov him seeminly, and actually jump- 
ed tu hiz feet, exclaimin in Forrestian tones, wich 
yoo woodn’t suppose him capable ov: 

“Kuss it, no! ’taint nun o’ them noosepapers 
you’ve hed over, but a thunderin site wusser une, bi 
a darned site!” 

He paused, & glared fearce-like round for a 
minit. 

‘*Out with it!” ‘*Let’s hev it!” shouted the ex- 
cited crowd. 

“That noosepaper,” sed Jake, in troo tragedy 
tones, ‘“‘wuz mi marriage stifikit, by thunder! 
Kuss it!” 

Thare was a sound ov revelry by nite in that tavern, 
yoo bet, & if it hedn’t ben for the Stait Kunstable 
law, thare’d ben suthin to take, I gess. I learned 
that Jake had a tough kusstomer for a helpmeat, & 
the kumpany generally koneluded that a marriage 
stifikit wuz a tuff kind ov noosepaper, from which it 
itiz bard to siip out ov except bi deth, wich is on- 
piesent tu think on. 








COMPLAINT AGAINST FORTUNE.—People com- 
plain of such an event; they say, ‘‘ Fortune has be- 
trayed our efforts,” or, in other words, a result has 
happened without acause. Why these childish com- 
plaints? That which is to come ought to happen. 
If your house has fallen down, it is because it was 
badly supported; if the people have showered ac- 
clamations upon their oppressors, it is because they 
are not wise enough to comprehend their true inter- 
ests. Fortune has nothing to do with the matter; 
instead of accusing it, therefore, work, for causes and 
effects will surely follow; this is the course which 





reasonable creatures ought to pursue. 
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LORD ULSWATER. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135.] 


** Poor pretty babe—he was never to succeed to the 
honors that his ancestors had won. I remember feel- 
ing that there was something plaintive in the con- 
trast between the little sufferer and all the cumbrous 
old-world splendor of the apartment which was call- 
ed the King’s Koom, from a legend that Charles II. 
had once slept in it. The pillows were bordered with 
lace, and the counterpane was a wonderful piece of 
old needlework, in scarlet and white; and there were 
fine old pictures in dull gold frames, on the panelled 
walls. There were the medicine vials and glasses on 
a table, and some hot-house fruit untasted, and the 
tops that the poor child’s little hands were never 
more to play with. A feeble light was burning. 
Everything was exquisitely neat and orderly, even to 
the dress of the nurse herself, who sat, with an open 
book before her, beside the shaded lamp. 

“ Have I mentioned this nurse before? No. She 
was quite a young woman, little more than a girl, 
and I could hardly believe at first that Mrs. Fletcher, 
at her age, could be married, Married she was, how- 
ever, and her husband was abroad—a sailor or an 
emigrant, I forget which. She was of very respect- 
able parents, and better taught than the majority of 
servants. Johnit was who recommended her, hav- 
ing known her father, I understood, and she proved 
a treasure of carefulness and steadiness during the 
short, short time in which her services were needed. 
“Well, this Mrs. Fletcher, Emma Fletcher, from 
the north of England, was the nurse; and I recollect 


nowhere 80 oppressive as in that reeking thorough- 
fare and its tributaries. Heavy, and warm, and still, 
the air was laden with ill odors, and resonant with 
shrill cries, drunken howls, blasphemy, threats and 
ribaldry. There was much quarrelling always in that 
neighborhood, and not seldom fights, that swelled to 
the proportions of a riot, and so came to be chronicled 
in newspaper paragraphs, ani thus a dispute more or 
less caused little wonder to the frequenters of the 
place. ‘ 

The cabman’s late fares, however, were by no 
means frequenters of the place, as even an inexpe- 
rienced eye might have told at the first glance. They 
were tov well dressed for that, and had not the gait 
or the bearing of the regular denizens of such a lo- 
cality. Yet they were as ill-assorted a pair as ever 
trod the London pav t in pany. The more 
stalwart of the two, tall and upright as a life-guards- 
man, seemed to listen with some impatience to the 
words which his associate uttered as they walked 
along. ‘Do, my lord,” whispered Mr. Moss, discon- 
solately, ‘‘do button your coat, so as to hide that 
guard-chain. We shall have a row else. They can’t 
resist the sight of gold, and it’s really not fair to 
tempt them. It isn’t indeed.” 

Lord Ulswater laughed at the little man’s eager- 
ness, but a glance at the lounging groups around 
showed him that the warning was not needless. 
Already there were hungry eyes gloating over the 
coveted bauble, and a knot of unshaven ruffians, 
hanging about the entrance of a court, began to 
nudge one another, and to whisper together in a 
that denoted no good intention. Lord Uls- 
water butt 1 his coat. ‘‘ You are my mentor to- 











her face well, as I saw it that night. A very re- 
markable face, my dear. I may as well own at once 
that 1 did not and could not like her, though [ am 
sure my antipathy was but a fuolish prejudice. She 
was very good-looking—dark and handsome, like a 
Spaniard or a Jewess, with hair as black as night, 
and a rich complexion, and great, dark eyes, that 
looked as if they could flash with anger or scorn, 
though she was always quite respectful and well- 
behaved. The first time I ever saw Mrs. Fletcher, I 
was struck by anextraordinary resemblance between 
her face and some other face that I knew well, and 
it puzzled me, the likeness. Have you noticed, Ruth, 
the picture in the great dining-room, nearest the 
fireplace, that of Jael slaying Sisera? Because Jael’s 
fierce dark young face, as she bends over the sleeper 
she is about to murder, is so very like the face of 
Guy’s nurse, alike in its wild beauty and a sort of 
stealthy savagery, like that of a tigress stealing upon 
her prey. I have often thought since then of the 
curious resemblance. 
“‘Mrs. Fletcher sat there, quiet and patient, and 
kept watch over the child. She had not been long 
at St. Pagans; but it was evident that she was grow- 
ing attached to her little charge, a bright, lovabie 
boy, with a generous nature already beginning to 
look out of his sanny eyes. And the boy was fond of 
her. She was rather a silent young woman; and I 
heard trom the other servants that she was very 
reserved with them, and very proud. She did not 
keep company with avy member of the househoid 
here, but spent her whole time with the child; and 
the servants now and then tound her weeping pas- 
sionately, so they said, but she was not one to tell her 
sorrows. Most likely,"she was anxious about her 
husband abroad. I jeft her up stairs that night, and 
I reco'lect thut the likeness to the picture struck me 
more forcibly than usual as { caught that glimpse of 
her dark eyes, and the white teeth just visible be- 
tween her red lips as she answered my last words. 
“Phat night, the child died—died in his sleep. In 
the morning, Nurse Fletcher awoke, and found him 
dead and cold, poor little innocent! His ending was 
a dreadful blow to us all. On the day of the chiid’s 
funeral, Reginald was seized by the paralytic attack 
from which he never recovered, though he lingered 
on long, for months and years, between life and death, 
a living wreck. He died, and was buried beside his 
wite and son; and that is how John came to be the 
present Lord Ulswater. Hush, my love—I cannot 
talk any more just now. I will goto my room fora 
while. It will be better so.” 
And the conversation ended. 





CHAPTER V. 
AMONG THIEVES. 


“A QUEER start this!’? muttered the driver of a 
London four-wheeled cab, as he stood chinking the 
money in his hand, and inquisitively eyeing the re- 
ceding figures of his late passengers. ‘‘A nice place 
it is, surely!” he growled out, as, with a disappointed 
shake of the head, he gave up the effort to solve the 
hopeless problem, as to what business could take his 
late fares to such a quarter of the town. Then he 
climbed to his box, and drove off, not at the peculiar, 
crawling pace which empty cabs affect, but at a brisk 
trot. There was little chance of custom in Great 
Popplewell street. 

For Great Popplewell street is of evil repute—one 
of the noisiest, and poorest, and foulest of all foul, 
poor and noisy thoroughfares in the far east of Lon- 
don. In Great Popplewell street, midnight is as 
noonday elsewhere, the season for such dubious in- 
dustry and life as the district affords. The swarm- 
ing population of a hundred courts, and rents, and 


lanes, and stifling blind alleys, and other dens where 
unwholesome existence stagnates in utter misery and 


vice, empties itself into Great Popplewell street as 
brooks fall into a river. It was between ten and 


master-ruffian made adash at Lord Ulswater, and 
tried to tear his coat open. The confederates follow- 
ed at their leader’s heels, but fell back aghast, as 
Bendigo Bill, hurled against the wall behind him, 
tell crashing down upon the pavement, and lay with- 
out motion, like a log. 

“ We're in for it now,” said Mr. Moss, bustling up 
to his companion’s help; but at nearly the same in- 
stant a long-haired Jew-boy darted across the street, 
and gave a peculiarly shrill whistle, twice repeated, 
The men seemed to recognize this signal, for they 
drew back with a sheepish air, while the crowd be- 
gan to collect. There was a word or two interchang- 
ed between the lad who had whistled and one of the 
ruffians. 

‘Beg pardon, Mr. Moss; I didn’t know you,” said 
the man who had spoken to the Jew. ‘“It’salla 
mistake.” 

“ All right, Sam,” answered Mr. Moss, very affably ; 
and he drew Lord Ulswater away before the others 
had succeeded in lifting the redoubted Bendigo Bill, 
breathing out feeble imprecations from the slimy 
flagstones. 

“I hope your lordship will never come across that 
fellow again. He looked like one to bear malice, I’m 
afraid, and he’ll never forgive you that knock-down 
blow,” said the lawyer, seriously enough, as they pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

“1 don’t suppose his forgiveness is of much conse- 
quence to me,” said Lord Ulswater, with his usual 
composure; * but Iam much more curious as to that 
running footman, who seems to accompany our 
progress.” And as he spoke, he pointed to the Jew 
lad who had whistled so opportunely, and who was 





night, Moss,” he said, half carelessly ; “‘ and 1 supp 
you know your clients better than I do.” Then they 
strode on in silence. 

The progress of the wayfarers was but slow, for 
there was much jostling on the crowded pavement, 
and many stationary groups, through which a pas- 
sage had to be made by sheer force of pushing. Es- 
pecially was this the case around the swing-doors of 
the illuminated gin-palaces, whence came forth 
gushes of light, as some fresh customer went slink- 
ing in or out, and which were certainly the most 
sumptuous edifices of which the long street could 
boast; for commerce in Great Popplewell street was 
tainted by the corrupted atmosphere of the place, 
and assumed a weird and Walpurgis aspect. There 
were more stalls than shops,more barrows than stalls ; 
and such shops as there were, open and unglazed, 
had flaring, fan-tail gas-burners, whence the yellow 
glare fell tiercely on the coarse wares and viands, the 
old clothes and worn-out household gear, the fried 
fish, huge oysters, whelks, oranges and garden-stuff, 
exposed on slabs and boards. There was much hag- 
gling and wrangling around the barrows and stalls, 
much scrambling, scuffling, and angry abuse, for the 
venders had need of vigilance, seeing that around 
their tempting wares there prowled incessantly a 
band of woltish-eyed boys, ragged, desperate, bare- 
footed, ever on the watch for a chance of snatching 
the wherewithal to sup, and so to forget their chronic 
hunger for a while. 
“If those young gonophs—beg your pardon, my 
lord—thieves, I mean,” grumbled Mr. Moss, ‘“‘ were 
the only scam ps we had to pass through, our work 
would be easy enottgh. I’ll answer for it, they have 
tried our pockets a dozen times already, but I took 
care of that betore.” 
And indeed Mr. Moss was right. That outlying 
part of the great city contains more dangerous per- 
sonages than the wretched urchins, thieves from 
their cradles, for whom jails waited as the goal of 
their career. Great Popplewell street is infamous 
in the annals of the London police-courts, for in and 
near it dwell ruffians to whom the sight of a glazed 
hat and a blue uniform is as scarlet to the bull, and 


their country. 
“ Look! that shows your lordship the sort of neigh- 
borhood we’re in!” whispered Mr. Moss once, grip- 
ing Lord Ulswater by the arm, as four policemen 
went by ina single file, wearing their great-coats, 
and with their cutlasses on. 
sort of thing in Piccadilly, I'll be sworn, but here it’s 
common. Bless you, they think no more of murder- 
ing a solitary constable hereabouts, than of killing a 
cockrvach. Hist! come over to the left. I don’t like 
the looks of that lot yonder.” 
The lot to which Mr. Moss alluded, consisted of a 
knot of scowling, sullen-eyed men in frowsy fustian, 
hanging about the entrance to some narrow alley, 
that yawned blackly, like the mouth of a cavern. 
These were no half-starved striplings, like the juven- 
ile pickpockets around the stalls, but sturdy scoun- 
drels, whom it would hardly be pleasant to meet 
upon a lonely road atter dark. They lounged about 
the mouth of the alley, asashark slowly swims be- 
fure the entrance to a harbor, waiting for prey. 
Whether Lord Ulswater was unwilling to comply 
with his guide’s hint, or whether the attorney’s 
words were drowned in the din around, is uncertain, 
but he held on his way steadily. The fellows at the 
end of the alley lookod at one another, and then gath- 
ered together or if for a rush, and stopped, hesitating. 
The nearer of the two intended victims looked too tall 
| and too strong to make the projected onslaught a safe 
one. While they paused in doubt, thrusting one an- 
other furward, but reluctant to bear the brunt-of the 
expected resistance, another and more powerful man, 
with beetling brows and a scarred face, came shoul- 


their cowardice. 
“© You tackle lim, Bill. 


whose lives are written in the criminal records of 


“You never saw that 


now pr ding at a shuffling run upon the muddy 
curbstone, a few yards in advance. 

The attorney chuckled with evident enjoyment. 
“Ikey is a sharp child,” said he; ‘he can talk the 
jargon of every child hereabouts. And we don’t 
trust entirely to Ikey, either,” he added, calling Lord 
Ulswater’s attention to the fact that a burly man, in 
a sailor’s peacoat of rough cloth, was walking on the 
opposite side uf the street, and evidently regulating 
his pace by that of Mr. Moss. Then he pointed to 
another man, in the white slop-suit of a navigator, 
who was loitering along the pavement a few yards 
behind. Both these men had hooked noses, broad 
jaws, and bristling blue beards; both were strong 
and active; and both looked like Jew prize-tighters, 
as very probably they were. 

“There would have been two or three to back us 
up, if it had come to a scuftle yonder,” observed Mr. 
Moss, as he pushed on; ‘but it’s a deal better as it 
is.’ Aud at this instant they turned out of Great 
Popplewell street, and plunged into a net-work of 
lanes—very dark, dirty and intricate—through which 
they threaded their way as best they might, guided 
by the little long-haired stripling, whose countersign 
had been acknowledged by their late adversaries. 
Here they met but very few passers-by. Now and 
then a female shape would glide past like a shadow, 
hover for a moment at the angle of the street, and 
finally be lost in the noisy, glaring vortex of the great 
thoroughfare that they had lett. Presently, howev- 
er, there came to their ears a dull, roaring sound, 
that gradually increased in volume, and it was evi- 
dent they were approaching some other main artery 
of traffic and bustle. ‘They pressed on, and the 
néises grew more various and distinct. They could 
hear the clamor of many voices, some loud in quarrel, 
some joining in the chorus of a drinking song, the 
pauses in which were filled up by the strains of 
fiddles, the clinking of glasses, and the stamping of 
feet. 
‘¢ We're very near the water-side, now—the Docks, 
you know,” said Mr. Moss in his companion’s ear; 
* and this is one of the German dancing-houses where 
sailors go.” And he pointed to a large lighted win- 
dow, where many forms might be indistinctly seen to 
pass and whirl behind the thin red curtain. The 
Jew boy in advance now whistled shrilly. “ We 
have arrived,” said Mr. Moss, coming to a dead stop. 


the dancing and clamorous revelry, 8o close, indeed, 
that every squeak of the fiddle, and every tipsy shout 
from the brawling mob within, was plainly audible 
through the thin wall, was a dismal old dwelling of 
blackened brickwork, with its windows 1 ing 


Close to the tall building whence came the sounds of 


And she turned, and conducted them up the creak - 
ing stairs. It was evident that the house, deserted 
and desolate as it looked, had no lack of occupants. 
As they passed upwards, they heard the deep growl 
of several voices from both the rooms on the first floor ; 
but there was no pause made until the old woman 
threw open the door of a room on the second story, 
and gruffly bade them enter. They complied; and 
their conductress, grumbling as she did 89, set down 
the long-wicked candle on a chair, closed the door, 
and groped her way down stairs again. Mr. Moss 
and his noble client looked around them with some 
curiosity, for the chamber in which they were was 
oddly fitted up. The window was closed with boards, 
into the interstices of which clay had been tightly 
rammed, so that no ray of light could make its way 
from within to betray the late vigils of its tenant. 
Hot as the night was, a small stove, not only alight, 
but glowing dull red with the amount of fuel heaped 
within the bars, stood in front of the chimney-piece 
A large screen divided the room into two equal parts, 
the smaller of which contained a mean truckle-bed, 
asailor’s chest, and some garments hanging to pegs 
and hooks. On the other side was a long table, on 
which stood a shaded lamp, which threw a strong 
light upon the objects at its foot. By this lamp, 
which was of the kind used by watchmakers, asmall 
old man, with gray hair and whiskers, with red eyes, 
shrewd features, and a quaint resemblance to a sly 
old rat, with a horn-rimmed lens stuck by force of 
muscular compression in the left eye, was working 
with a steel file at some instrument analogous to a 
adentist’s forceps. The table was littered with shini: g 
lumps of metal, broken moulds of plaster of Paris, 
dies and punches of iron and steel, Hessian ,retorts, 
Cornish crucibles, blowpipes, spirit-lamps, vials of 
different shapes, chisels, pincers, and glass jars close- 
ly stoppered. There were also a smith’s bellows and 
a galvanic battery, new and glossy, with the silvery 
amalgam of the zinc-plates uncorroded, and the 
Freneh potish of the mahogany stand undimmed by 
use. 

“Coiner! A noted hand!” murmured Mr. Mos-, 
parenthetically, im his companion’s ear; and th.n 
addressing the old man by the title of ‘ Professur 
Brun,’ asked him how he did. 

“You ought not to let me see that, Brum, you 
know,” the lawyer remarked, in an expostulatory 
manner, pointing to a pile of cracked matrices that 
lay at the old man’s elbow. ‘I may have to defend 
you some day, and call witnesses to character, you 
know. Some things are best kept dark.” 

Professor Brum, whose real name was doubtless 
preserved in writing by the Clerk of. the Arraigns in 
Her Moajesty’s Central Crintinal Court, but who was 
generally known in private lite by his learned adias, 
looked up at the attorney with an odd twinkle in his 
wicked old eyes. “1’m al} right, Mr. Moss, sir,’ he 
chuckled out; “ got a job—button-making—I have. 
They can’t touch me for making buttons, can they, 
Mr. Moss, sir?”” And he laughed inwardly, till the 
laugh ended in a fit of coughing that brought tears 
into his eyes, as he slyly contemplated the tall gen- 
tleman standing by the lawyer’s side. 

“ And about dem Sark, professor? how about Jem 
Sark and his plans, eh? You can tell us, you see; 
for it is not long since you and he smoked a pipe to- 
gether at the other side of the world—is it, Brum?” 
“Four months, three weeks and two days,” ob- 
served the veteran numismatist, brushing the steel 
filings from his shabby sleeve. ‘“1’ve no call to dis 
guise the fact, Mr. Moss. My time’s worked out, my 
time is. So far as being a returned transport gos, 
I might look in at Scotland Yard, to-morrow, and 
leave my visiting-card on Sir Richard, I might. I’m 
not a runaway government man, / aint.” 
_ “But you think that Sark probably may be—is not 
that your meaning?” asked Lord Ulswater, quickly. 
The old man looked more like a rat than ever, as 
) he showed his long yellow fangs ina grin. ‘1 don’t 
mean anything,” he said, with provoking composure, 
and resumed his work. 
“Come, come, professor,” put in Mr. Moss, in the 
most coaxing tone of his oily voice; “don’t Jet us go 
back from our little mutual arrangement. Here's 
some eye-salve that will make you see my friend's 
meaning.” And he counted down ten sovereigns on 
the black 1 woodwork of the table. 





forth, dark and mournful, as if in protest against th 
flare and glitter of the gas next door. Here Mr.. 
Moss had halted, and he waited passively until the 
young Jew, who had bent his head down to the key- 
hole, and twice administered a series of graduating 
taps with his clenched hand to the blistered panels 
of the door, uttering at the same time a peculiar cry 
like the low twittering of a swallow, came back on 
tiptoe. Then the gleam of a candle flashed across 
one of the dark, sad windows, and there was a sound 
of rusty bolts drawn back, and the door was grudg- 
ingly opened to the extent of about half its width. 
‘‘ Right, governor!” whispered Ikey; and Mr. Moss 
stepped forward without hesitation, and he and Lord 
Ulswater entered the house. The door was instantly 
reclosed and made fast. The woman who admitted 
them, was a wrinkled hag, with ragged gray locks 
falling from under a tattered widow’s cap, wore a 
seaman’s great coat, and had a short, discolored pipe 
in her mouth. This grizly janitress shaded her blear- 
ed eyes with her hand, and took a deliberate survey 


“Take back your yellowboys, Mr. Moss,” said the 
old man, in his wheezy voice. ‘“1’ve thought the 
matter over again! Second thoughts are safest, they 
are. It’s not worth my while to get myself into Jem 
Sark’s black looks for ten pounds. With Dandy 
Jem, it’s a word and a blow, and sometimes the blow 
comes first. If you doubled it, now?” 

Mr. Moss bit his lips, and looked inquiringly at 
Lord Ulswater, who answered the look by a quick, 
impatient nod. The jawyer at once produced from 
an inner pocket a crumpled bank-note, unfolded it, 
and laid it beside the sovereigns. The rat-like old 
man very coolly and minutely scanned the water- 
mark and the signature. “Ah! that always was a 
cut above me!” he said, with a little regretful sigh. 

“Now speak, man,” said Lord Ulswater, with a 
petulance unusual to him. 

Professor Brum looked up with a quaintleer. “I 
will speak,” said he, “and without more pressing. 
You want to know whether Jem Sark and the missus 
are likely soon to return to the country of which 











of the intruders. 


* You be the lawyer chap?” she asked abruptly of 


dering his way through them, snarling out curses at 


Let Bendigo Bill tackle 


London gin. The attorney nodded. 








eleven o’clock, and the sultry summer’s night was 





the swell!” growled out three hoarse vuices; and the 


Mr. Moss, speaking in the nasal accent of New Eng- 
land, uneffaced by years spent amid London fog and 
“And he be 


the swell? I’ve been looking for ye an hour, catch- 
ing coldin the draughts. Come along this way.” 


they used to be ornaments and blessin’s. Well, all 
I’ve got to say is this. When a woman sets her 
heart upon a iuing, in a general way she gets it, and 
specially when she’s a@ handsome woman, and aclever 
woman, and a proud woman, and a woman with a 





wife. That’s all.” 


spice of the devil in her, like Jem Sark’s beautiful 
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M “Then she deceived me—she—it is her wish, not 

N Sark 8, to come back to England!” burst out Lord | « 
Ulswater, with an irrepressible betrayal of his anger 

| and surprise, 
The old coiner clawed up the bribe in his lean 
| hand, and thruet it into his waistcoat pocket. “All 
I say is this,” he croaked out. “If there's anybody 
! 

| 
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| that Mrs. Sark has a grudge against—if there’s any- 

body Mrs. Sark has a hold upon—if there’s anybody 
Mra. Sark has the will and the power to ruin, let 
that party look out for his own interests, and soon, 
too. If the sea was twice as wide, it couldn't keep 


ri 








her back. Poverty wont stop her. She and her 
husband will be back on English ground afore long, 
if they have to come as stowaways in the hold of a 
clipper—they will. Now, Mr. Moss, you've had your 
money’s worth for your money. Le: 
peep y Ave me to my 
They could extract no more information from him; 
and they lett him, being re-conducted by the gaunt 
old New England woman, to the street door, where 
Ikey and the two able-bodied Jews awaited them, 
Their homeward course was unmarked by any ad- 
venture. At the corner of the old Jewry they parted 
pricy Lord Ulswater springing into a Hansom 
at loitered there, “The Eleusis Club,” ; 
“and drive fast!’ sitesi 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE cCLun. 


THE Eleusis was a small club— small, and very 
choice, It was a work of time, and patience, and 
strategy for the most eligible candidate to get him- 
pe _enrglled in that exclusive band of brothers. 

p of inferior pretensi , after mancuvring 
for yeure to obtain the dabious privilege of being put 
up for ballot there, were sure to be bluckballed with- 
out mercy. It was a far easier achievement towina 
baronetcy, or the Grand Cross of the Bath, or to head 
a following in the House of © , than tob 
an Eleusinian. It was a very old club, and its repu- 
tation was historical. The great dandied of other 
days, the bloods and beaux of the Georgian reigns. 
had handled the dice-box and dealt the cards within 
its venerable walls. Provincials eyed it with respect- 
ful awe, as they passed its large bay-window. It 
was not very splendid or imposing to look upon, but 
there was a magic haze of prestige that surrounded 
it, and which lent it an enchantment in which the 
great palaces of political clubs were wholly lacking. 
The Eleusis might be beaten as to its cellar, and sur- 








based its claims to homage. Like the snowy summits 


inaccessibility, Of this club, h J 
prerpgpent ne ub, however, Lord Ulswater 


gering in the smoking-room of the Eleusis, A stray 
Actzn of @ bucolical visitor, could such @ one have 


circling the beati@ed brows of these, the initiated, 
They were remarkable for nothing, unless it were for 
the terms of easy intimacy with one another on which 
they seemed to be. The Eleusinians, for the most 
part, knew each other. Their tastes and habits were 
congenial, and their walk in life the same. Rank 
alone would ne more carry a candidate triumphantly 
through that fiery ordeal of a ballot of theirs, than 


was to be a man of fashion. The late Lord Ulewater, 
for inst » would probabl i 
he put in a plea for membersbi 

ip. But the present 
peer, while still a younger brother, had gone through | H 
the perilous probation with triumphant success. 





lazily beating off the white ashes from his cigar. 


‘Nothing guing on to-night 
ean night worth looking in at, is | in 


“Nothing at all,” 
dressed, yawning unaffectedly. 
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Nothing going on! It was the high tide of the 
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It was late, and only two or three men were lin- he 


tire, 
ro. 
ab. ” 
he. «| , 
un: , 
money or genius would do it. To be an Eleusinian | fri: 


passed as to its cook; it was not u 
pon such gross | th 
material merits ag these that it took its stand, and | go. 


of the Jungfrau, its chief charm lay in its extreme | “.., 


‘ er, 
slipped unrebuked past the lynx-eyed porter in the | U). 
hall, and so into the penetralia of the building, might | th. 
not easily have discerned any peculiar nimbus ene | he. 


th, 


ly have been rejected, had | wa. 


* Guing anywhere?” asked one member of another, ig 















London season. The rank, wealth, wit and fashion 
of the greatest city im the world had gathered to- 
gether within the Bills of Mortality, nay, within 
wwuch narrower limits. There were two priwa- 


donnas warbling to the grand tiers of two Italian | gou. 


Operas; there were ever so many brilliant theatres; 
perhaps a hundred crowded parties, from Blooms- 
bury to Belgravia, were taxing the resources of Lon- 
don; that very night, there was a gigantic crush ip 
Mayfair, whereat polite multitudes were collected. *y 
Each of these young gentlemen had a score of invita- 
tions lying dormant en his mantel-piece; but there 
is such @ thing as a surfeit of sweetness, and the 
season had lasted some time. 

“To be sare, there’s old Lady Dol’s dance!” said 


Chirper, of the Life-Guarde, after further reflection, | —th, 


“Horrid old bore!” returned laxington 
who 
might be described as of the Royal Yacht Squadson, 
since, out of town, he lived upon the Solent. That 





was all they said of a prodigious entertainment given 
to about eleven hundred of the Upper Ten Thousand. 
if such a sacred myriad there be, and at which every 





. OE Was supposed to be enjoying the splendid hospi- 
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morrow would discourse as of @ stolen giim 

pee of 
| Fairyland, was the “ Lady Dol” thus contemptaons- 
ly alluded to. 


tality of the Right Hon. the Marchioness of Doldrums, 
of Castle Deepond, in the kingdom of Ireland. This 6 
grande dame, ot where ball the Morning Post of the 
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“You ought to be there, Laxington, and dancing | polic: 
way like a good young man. And so ought J, for! tiala 
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“Then she deceived me—she—it is her wish, not 
| Sark’s, to come back to England!” burst out Lord 

Ulswater, with an irrepressible betrayal of his anger 
| and surprise, 

The old coiner clawed up the bribe in his lean 
hand, and thrust it into his waistcoat pocket. ‘ All 
I say is this,” he croaked out. ‘If there’s anybody 
that Mrs. Sark has a grudge against—if there’s any- 
body Mrs. Sark has a hold upon—if there’s anybody 
Mrs. Sark has the will and the power to ruin, let 
that party look out for his own interests, and soon, 
too. If the sea was twice as wide, it couldn’t keep 
her back. Poverty wont stop her. She and her 
husband will be back on English ground afore long, 
if they have to come as stowaways in the hold of a 
clipper—they will. Now, Mr. Moss, you’ve had your 
money’s worth for your money. Leave me to my 
buttons.” 

They could extract no more information from him; 
and they lett him, being re-conducted by the gaunt 
old New England woman, to the street door, where 
Ikey and the two able-bodied Jews awaited them. 
Their homeward course was unmarked by any ad- 
venture. At the corner of the old Jewry they parted 
company, Lord Ulswater springing into a Hansom 
that loitered there. ‘‘The Eleusis Club,” he said; 
“and drive fast!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE CLUB. 


THE Eleusis was a small club—small, and very 
choice, It was a work of time, and patience, and 
strategy for the most eligible candidate to get him- 
self enrglled in that exclusive band of brothers. 
Aspirants of inferior pretensions, after mancuvring 
for years to obtain the dabious privilege of being put 
up for ballot there, were sure to be bluckballed with- 
out mercy. It was a far easier achievement to win a 
baronetcy, or the Grand Cross of the Bath, or to head 
a following in the House of C , than tob 
an Eleusinian. It was a very old club, and its repu- 
tation was historical. The great dandies of other 
days, the bloods and beaux of the Georgian reigns, 
had handled the dice-box and dealt the cards within 
its venerable walls. Provincials eyed it with respect- 
ful awe, as they passed its large bay-window. It 
was not very splendid or imposing to look upon, but 
there was a magic haze of prestige that surrounded 
it, and which lent it an enchantment in which the 
great palaces of political clabs were wholly lacking. 
The Eleusis might be beaten as to its cellar, and sur- 
passed as to its cook; it was not upon such gross 
material merits as these that it took its stand, and 
based its claims to homage. Like the snowy summits 
of the Jungfrau, its chief charm lay in its extreme 
inaccessibility. Of this club, however, Lord Ulswater 
was @ member. 

“It was late, aud only two or three men were lin- 
gering in the smoking-room of the Eleusis. A stray 
Actz mn of a bucolical visitor, could such a one have 
slipped unrebuked past the lynx-eyed porter in the 
hall, and so into the penetralia of the building, might 
not easily have discerned any peculiar nimbus en- 
circling the beatified brows of these, the initiated. 
‘They were remarkable for nothing, unless it were for 
the terms of easy intimacy with one another on which 
they seemed to be. The Eleusinians, for the most 
part, knew each other. Their tastes and habits were 
congenial, and their walk in life the same. Rank 
alone would ne more carry a candidate triumphantly 
through that fiery ordeal of a ballot of theirs, than 
money or genius would doit. To be an Eleusinian 
was to be a man of fashion. The late Lord Ulswater, 
for instance, would probably have been rejected, had 
he putin a plea for membership. But the present 
peer, while still a younger brother, had gone through 
the perilous probation with triumphant success. 

* Guing anywhere?” asked one member of another, 
lazily beating off the white ashes from his cigar. 
‘‘Nothing guing on to-night worth looking in at, is 
there?” 

“Nothing at all,” wered the Eleusini 
dressed, yawning unaffectedly. 

Nothing going on! It was the high tide of the 
London season. The rank, wealth, wit and fashion 
of the greatest city im the world had gathered to- 
gether within the Bills of Mortality, nay, within 
much narrewer limits. There were two priwa- 
donnas warbling to the grand tiers of two Italian 
Operas; there were ever so many brilliant theatres; 
perhaps a hundred crowded parties, from Blooms- 
bury to Belgravia, were taxing the resources of Lon- 
don; that very night, there was a gigantic crush ip 
Maytair, whereat polite multitudes were collected. 
Each of these young gentlemen had a score of invita- 
tions lying dormant en his mantel-piece; but there 
is such a thing as a surfeit of sweetness, and the 
season had lasted some time. 

“To be sure, there’s old Lady Dol’s dance!” said 
Chirper, of the Life-Guards, after further reflection. 
“Horrid old bore!” returned Laxington, who 
might be described as of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
since, out of town, he lived upon the Solent. That 
was all they said of a prodigious entertainment given 
to about eleven hundred of the Upper Ten Thousand, 
if such a sacred myriad there be, and at which every 
one was supposed to be enjoying the splendid hospi- 
tality of the Right Hon. the Marchioness of Doldrums, 
of Castle Despond, in the kingdom of Ireland. This 
grande dame, of whese ball the Morning Post of the 
morrow would discourse as of a stolen glimpse of 
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Fairyland, was the “ Lady Dol” thus contemptuous- 
ly alluded to. 
“You ought to be there, Laxington, and dancing 


the- matter of that. They'll say we weren’t asked. 
Crawley will, I know,” said Lieutenant Chirper. 
“So much the better. Quite a distinction. It’sa 
deal pleasanter here. I wonder how hot they find 
themselves now, by Jove! at Lady Dol’s,” suggested 
Mr. Laxington, very placidly. 
* Flora Hastings will be there, I know. The belle 
of the season. Splendid she looked last night at the 
York House!” said the third member of the group, 
Tregooze of the Golonial Office, a rising man, who 
was thought to govern his chief, and to be a cabinet 
minister in embryo. 
* Belle of the season! as if there were not half-a 
dozen belles of the season, Hate the word! it puts 
me in mind of a bad novel,” sneered Chirper of the 
Life-Guards, 
“You never read a novel, or any other book, in 
your life, Chirper, my boy!” said Mr. Tregooze, 
serenely; “‘and Miss Hastings is the belle of the 
season, in spite of you. Beautiful girl she is, for 
those that like fair women, at least; but it’s a pity 
she should be going to marry that muff Morgan; 
though I know he’s got lots of tin,’”’ added the speak- 
er, almost deprecatingly; for money has a mysterious 
power to blunt the edge of hostile criticism. 
‘“T know,” said Laxington, “ that we’d particularly 
pill him, if he got himself put up for ballot here; and 
that’s all Ll know about him. He’s got a yacht—the 
Wing; he bought her from Troytown, when Charley 
went to the bad. A pretty thing she is, and very 
fast—but we declined the honor of his company in 
our little place at Cowes, when he got old Boodle- 
borough to propose him.” 
“I rather like Morgan,” observed Mr. Tregooze, 
between the puffs of his cigar. ‘I think he’s a slow 
tellow, but not a bad one. He was my fag at Eton, 
and used to catch it awfully for burning the toast 
and spilling ”’—puff!—*‘ the coffee over his master’s 
knees. He is sure to be in parliament, and for the 
county, tov, next election. He’s as rich as the Duke 
of Towcester. His character is very good. The old 
ironmaster, his father, who began life with a pickaxe 
and twelve bob a week, left him such a fortune in 
land, stock, scrip and shares, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give his ears to confiscate. He has 
got a yacht, and is seasick; hunters, and can’t ride; 
race-horses, and forgets his own jockey’s colors. He 
has no relation except that poor girl with the crooked 
spine—Miss Ruth, you know—the sister. He reads 
blue-books till his eyes ache; and he’s to marry 
Flora Hastings.” 
“ Well, he can afford it; I can’t,” said Laxington 


going my way, Chirper?” 
“ Yes,” said Chirper, getting slowly on his feet 
“and so is Tregooze.” 


Laxington and Chirper. 


here. I must give him alittle law. It’s Ullswater.” 


er,” chirruped Chirper. 
the papers gave him. 


they went. 


he would go. 


waited. 
At last, Lord Ulswater came in, with a quick tread. 


trouble upon it. 

“ Too bad, I call this. 
utes behind time! An awful sacritice to friendship, 
in my opinion,” said Tregooze, of the Colonial Office, 
from his divan. Then, dropping his light tone, at 
the sight of the new-comer’s dark looks, he added, 
earnestly, “‘ By George, Carnac, I hope it’s nothing 
serious! Nothing wrong, old boy?” 

Lord Ulswater shook his head. ‘ There is nothing 
serious the matter; and I may say there is nothing 
wrong,” he made answer, in a voice that he vainly 
tried to render careless and joyous. ‘ But—you’re a 
good fellow, Tregooze, and I do believe that if there 
were a screw loose, 1 might ask you to help me as 
confidently as any man in London, to say the least.” 
“Try me when you like,” answered Tregooze, 
getting up from his place. ‘I never make prosy 
speeches. But I should be a more ungrateful beggar 
than I am, Ulswater, it I did not recollect half a score 
of guod turns that you have done me, tirst and last; 
80, if Ican be of use, just say the word, and | shall 
not hang back, I promise you.” 

Lord Ullswater stretched out his strong right hand 
—the hand that an hour or two befure had beaten 

down Bendigo Bill upon the greasy pavement of 
Great Popplewell street—and grasped the delicate 

white fingers of his studious friend. ‘ Thanks, 

Tregooze,” he said, simply; and then added, ‘* Can’t 

you do pretty much as you like, you Colonial Office 

magnificos, in Australia, still—unoflicially, [ mean, 

of course?” 

* Mr. Tregooze did not understand. 

*T mean,” said the other, hesitatingly, ‘‘can you 

not still get good information as to the character and 

conduct of conditionally liberated convicts? Could 

you not push a protege, or, in case of need, put a 

spoke in the wheel of a badly-disposed fellow? The 

police, I believe, are very high-handed and influen- 





away like a good young man. And so ought I, for 


tial at the antipodes. I have a reason for asking.” 


why, yes. 


I will—” 


“T see,” said Mr. Tregooze, slowly. “No doub' 
unofficially, we can do something. An official des- 
patch would set up the backs of the colonial function- 
aries, and cause the local press to bray out its wrath 
at our meddling propensities, 


No, no reasons. 


What is it about?” 


“It is Western Australia that I am thinking of, 
There is a convict there, one Sark, James Sark. I 
have reason to believe he means to take French leave, 
and return home, which would be disagreeable to 
me, I frankly own, for reasons which, if you please, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


But a quiet note— 


Always avoid painful explana- 
tions. Well, my dear Ulswater, I'll do it for you; 
for you, mind—though if the Trumpet of Freedom 
got hold of the story, I should be but a lost politician. 
If Mr. James Sark leaves Australia before the expir- 
ation of his legal sentence, I give you leave to put me 
in the pillory. Good-night, old boy—good-night.” 


t, | ingly. The numerous changes that took place pre- 


vious to 1813, naturally gave rise to a great diversity 
in the work in England, especially as Hutchinson 
and Preston were not authorized by the Grand Lodge 
to improve the lectures: though the Grand Lodge 
did not oppose any obstacles to their introduction. 
Every one of the above-mentioned systems was used 
according to the fancy of the W. M.; sometimes a 
little of each was introduced, and sometimes the W. 
Masters themselves made little improvements. The 
writer was assured, many years since, by an old Eng- 
lish Mason, that before the Union, scarcely two 
Lodges worked alike in London. The same fact can 
be gleaned from Dr. Oliver’s writings. Hence orig- 
inated the diversity, not only between the English 
and Anierican systems, but between Massachusetts 
and New York. Both New York and Pennsylvania 
received their charters from England, at different 
times, and the promulgators received their work in 
different Lodges in Engiand. To which I may ad 
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House, or the worst. 
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DED:CATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
From present appearances, it looks as though our 
new Temple would be dedicated on the 24th of June 
next. It is reported that the Grand Lodge has sent 
an invitation to President Johnson to be present at 
the dedication, and that the president bas replied 
that he will come if possible. Some papers have seen 
fit to sneer at the Grand Lodge for its action; but it 
should be recollected that Masons do not mingle in 
political matters, and care nothing about them. It 
is the position which is to be honored, not the man, 
even if he were the best that ever entered the White 
Mr. Johnson is President of 
the United States, and as president he is honored 
with an invitation to the dedication. 





To the Editor of The Flag of our Union: 
In your issue of February 16th I notice an article, 


throwing away the stump of his cigar. “Are you 


But Tregooze was not going to quit the club with 
“*1 promised to meet a man 


“*® yes, you great political swells all hang togeth- 
“Tm afraid to speak to 
Ulswater after that speech of’ his, and all the puffs 
He’ll be premier, ten years 
hence, if he don’t train too fine. Good-night!” And 


Mr. Tregooze, left alone, smoked and fidgeted, and 
looked repeatedly at his watch. It was late; he was 
tired. The club was deserted; and the smoking- 
room waiter, to whom sleep was precious, hovered 
about the door, and eyed him wistfully, hoping that 
But Mr. Tregooze did not go. He was 
under obligations to Lord Ulswater. But for the 
friendship of John Carnac, Arthur Tregooze would 
never have been a member of the Eleusis; so he 


His smooth, broad brow wore an unusual look of 


An hour and twenty min- 


“Question for Masons.” The inquiry is, whence 
originated the discrepancy in the work of the Amer- 
, | ican, the English, and the European Continental 
Lodges? ‘To answer that question intelligently, I 
must ask another question. Whence originated the 
; | whole of our modern ceremonies? The reader will 
probably be surprised to learn that the whole of 
our lectures have originated since 1717. At that 
period, the Bible did not form one of the ‘‘ Three G. 
» | Lights;” there were no “parallel lines,” and no 
Saints John; no theological ladder nor Three Pillars, 
and no Sabbath in the work and lectures of the 
Lodge. These, and many other subjects, were intro- 
duced subsequent to 1717. The tirst catechetical 
forms ever introduced into the Lodge, were by Des- 
aguiliers and Anderson, in 1720. This form was 
adopted because it was considered to be more useful 
in assisting the memory; the questions and answers 
were few and short. In the first degree, the lecture 
was longest, the second shorter, and to the third de- 
gree there were only seven questions. The Point 
within the Circle was simply alluded to as a geomet- 
rical figure. In 1732, Martin Clare revised the lec- 
tures. He introduced quotations from the Old and 
New Testament, alluded to the human senses, and 
to the theological ladder with “rounds innumer- 
able.” A few years later, Thomas Dunckerly intro- 
duced the parallel lines, the Saints John, added many 
types of Christ, and the three most important rounds 
to the ladder. In 1763, William Hutchinson again 
improved them. He claimed the third degree as ex- 
clusively Christian, introduced the three great pillars, 
the four cardinal virtues, and gave to the Star its 
Christian significance. In 1772, Preston revised the 
lectures. In his Mlustrations, all the prayers are 
purely Masonic, and no allusion could I find to the 
Saints John. These lectures continued in vogue 
until 1813, when the reunion took place in England 
between the two Grand Lodges. At that time, Rev. 
Samuel Hemming, in conjunction with others, re- 
vised again the lectures. Since then,-the name of 
Saints John is not alluded to, neither are the Saint 
John days observed as festivals. The Preston Lec- 
tures were communicated to Thomas Smith Webb. 
According to Webb’s testimony, (says a writer in the 
“Masonic Monthly,” Vol. 1st, page 20th,) he made 
but little change in bis first edition of his “ Freema- 
son's Monitor,” published 1797. In that edition, 
Webb dedicates to Masonry, in the name of the 
Great Jehovah; neither is there any reference or 
allusion to the Saints John in any way, in that edi- 
tion. The first edition of the Constitution, published 
by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in 1792, men- 
tions only constituting and consecrating Lodges, and 
nothing about dedication. Massachusetts in 1798,dedi- 
cates Lodges to the memory of the Holy Saint John 
(one saint). Webb, in 1805, adopts the Massachusetts 
formula; but in 1816, he dedicates three times; first— 
In the name of the Great Jehovah to Masonry; second 
—In the name of the Holy Saint John to Virtue; and 
third—In the name of the whole Fraternity, to Uni- 
versal Benevolence. In 1848, a warm discussion took 
place in the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts; some 
maintained that Saints John was the proper expres- 
sion; others asserted Saint Johns the most proper; 
while a third party gave the dictum that Saints John 





that some of the charters were obtained from the 
English Grand Lodge that called itself Ancient. Such 
I believe to have been the case in Pennsylvania. 
Such being the case, it appears absurd to apply the 
term Landmarks to forms and ceremonies of so recent 
an origin, The term Landmark can only be properly 
applied to Principles, such as Brotherly Love, Truth, 
Justice, Honor, &c., and whatever conflicts with 
either of these are not land ks, but h 
ments on landmarks, Fraternally yours, 
JACOB NorTOoN. 








MASONRY IN ENGLAND.—The number of Freema- 
sons’ Lodges, under the authority of the United 
Grand Lodge of England, has increased, during the 
past year, from one thousand and seventy-five to one 
thousand one hundred and forty, being an inerease 
of sixty-five. 

Derren 

MASONIO AFFABILITY.—The ancient Masonic 
Lodges were so many schools or academies for teach- 
ing and improving the arts of designing, especially 
architecture; and the present Lodges are often em- 
ployed that way in Lodge hours, or else in agreeable 
conversation, without politics or party feeling. And 
none of them are ill employed; have no transactions 
unworthy an honest man or a gentleman; no per- 
sonal piques, no quarrels, no cursing and swearing, 
no cruel mockings, no obscene talk or ill manners, 
for the noble and eminent brethren are affable to the 
meanest. And these are duly respectfu) to their bet- 
ters in harmony and proportion; and though on the 
level, yet always within compass, and aecording ‘to 
the square and plumb. 


PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth condescended to discuss with Quadra, 
the Spanish Ambussador, the scandalous reports . 
prevalent, not only on the continent, bat in her own 
court, regarding her intimacy with Dudley, She 
even forgot the dignity of a gentlewoman and a sov- 
ereign so far as to demonstrate the improbability of 
what was said, by showing him the situation of her 
sleeping apartment and that of the favorite. Subso- 
quently, however, she tuund that her favorite’s health 
was likely to be impaired by the dampness of the 
room he occupied in the lower story of the palace, 
and consigned him a chamber contiguous to her own. 
The Earl of Arundel, who had been for many years 
a suitor for the hand of Queen Elizabeth, made no 
scruple of declaring that the intimacy between her 
and the Earl of Leicester was the reason fur her re- 
fusing all her suitors, whether they were foreign 
princes ‘or English peers. The great noble, aceord- 
ing to the report of the French Ambassador, instiga- 
ted his son-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk, to call 
Leicester to a sharp account for familiarities with 
the queen, which they affirmed disgraced them all, 
as Englishmen, as well as the crown she wore, and 
that neither the English nobility, nor her subjects in 
general, would permit the continuance of such pro- 
ceedings. They then taxed Leicester with using his 
privilege of entrance into the queen’s bed-chamber 
unbecomingly, affirming that he went there betore 
she rose, and that he took upon himself the office of 
her lady in waiting, by handing to her a garment 
which ought never to have been seen im the hands of 
her master of the horse. They alsocharged him with 
“kissing her majesty when he was not invited 
thereto.” And here is another pretty anecdote of 
the queen who gave a name to the American State 
styled “ Virginia.” Towards night on Tuesday, the 
queen chose to walk on foot over the bridge, into the 
chase; at her return, she stood on the bridge, and 
listened to a delectable concert of music from a barge 
on the pool. The queen hunted the hart on Wednes- 
day, in the chase; the hart took to the pool, where 
he was caught alive, and her majesty granted him 
his life on condition that he “lost his ears” fora 
ransom. This useless cruelty aptly preeeded the 
bear-baiting of the next day, when the queen had 
the satisfaction of seeing a great sort of dogs, which 
had been tied in the outer court, let loose on thirteen 
bears, which were baited in the inner; “* where,” 
says Lancham, “there was plucking and tugging, 
scratching and biting, and such an expense of blood 
and leather between them, as a month’s licking, I 
ween, will not recover.” This refined diversion took 
place in the daytime; but the Thursday evening 
concluded with strange and sundry kinds of fire- 
works, and discharge of great guns for two hours; 
and during the din, her majesty was entertained by 
an Indian tumbler, of such extraordinary agility in 
twisting and tarning that the court considered him 
to be more of a sprite than a man, and that his back- 
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was the orthodox mode, and it was adopted accord- 


bone must have been like a lamprey. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STORMS. 





BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


The rain comes down with a steady beat 

On the dusty stones of the gray old street; 

Like the ceaseless patter of unseen feet, 
It falls on the slated roof. 

A mist is rising from off the sea, 

The pall of many an argosy ; 

The waves that dash on the rock-bound lea, 
Weave many a tangled woof. 


The clock in the belfry tolls the hour, 
A beacon gleams from the light-house tower; 
The ships in the harbor feel the power 
Of the storm amid their sails. 
The seamen think of the rocky shore, 
Where the ships go down and are seen no more, 
And shrieks are stilled by the tempest’s roar, 
When human effort fails. 


The maiden, whose lover is on the deep,— 

The wife for her husband sad vigils may keep, 

The mother for loved ones despairingly weep, 
For their treasures are cast on the sea. 

But while ships are wrecked on the rock-ribbed land, 

And brave men are cast on the desolate strand, 

Our God holds the wind and the wave in his hand— 
May our trust be forever in Thee. 


We sit in our homes through the long dark night, 

And see through the tempest a beacon-fire bright, 

That the storm-beaten mariner hails with delight, 
For it guides to a haven of rest. 

And thus when the clouds of adversity rise, 

And the pall of despair hath obscured our,skies, 

The “ Star in the East’ is revealed to our eyes, 
And leads to the home of the blest. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A FRONTIERSMAN’S STORY. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





In the year 185- I was travelling in Kansas. I had 
then been married but ashort time, and my wife was 
my travelling companion. I was looking around the 
Territory for a place in which to lovate myself and 
build my house, and, as I was not lacking in the 
“ wherewithal,” I anticipated no difficulty in making 
my arrangements. I had lived many years on the 
frontier, and was very well versed in Indian mat- 
ters, and spoke the languages of several tribes well 
enough to understand them and be comprehended by 
them with tolerable ease. 

It matters little why I had chosen sucha remote 
and unsettled country for my future home, or what 
my plans were. Suffice it to say that I was in the 
Territory, and doing my best to secure a good loca- 
tion as soon as possible. As my wife was with me, I 
did not this time adopt my usual mode of travelling, 
which was on horseback, but had provided myself 
with a couple of fast, active ponies and a comfort- 
able top buggy. In this way we went all over the 
Territory before we found a resting-place, my brave 
wife sharing all my fatigues and dangers with the 
calmness and courage of an old hunter. Of course, 
we were objects of considerable note and interest, 
travelling about in this way, and met with many 
alventures. One of these it is my purpose to relate 
in this sketch. 

We had been in the Territory several months, and 
had gone to a point near about the central part of 
the country, and were returning to the settlement 
from which we had set out. Now that section is 
both settled and civilized; thea it was wild and very 
sparsely populated. We had been riding all day 
through a lovely country, as virgin as when the sun 
first shone on it, and, as it was now near nightfall, 
we began tv look out for some place at which to 
spend the night. The country was very level, and 
but little wooded, so that there were not very many 
good camping spots. I remembered that in coming 
into this section, we had passed a very peculiar grove, 
of small size, but composed of trees whose foliage 
was both thick and abundant. I did not think we 
could be more thana mile from this spot, and I 
whipped up my horses into a trot. I was mistaken 
in my calculations, however, for, instead of being one 
mile from the place, we were at least six, and it was 
long after dark before we reached it. As the grove 
was situated juston the brow of aslight hill—the 
only elevation for miles around—I could see it for 
some time before we reached it, and I watched anx- 
iously for it. My wife was almost worn down by the 
fatigue of our long day’s ride, and, truth to tell, I 
was in a not much better condition. 

At last she turned to me, and said, wearily: 

“Tam utterly exhausted. Let us stop here for the 
night, for I can go no further.” 

As she spoke I caught a view of the much wished 
for grove. 

“There it is,” I exclaimed. “It is in full view 
now, and Iam sure we shall be there in less than 
half an hour.” 

With this I gave the ponies another touch of the 
whip, and the faithful animals started off at a faster 
gait. We went along merrily, and the hope of a 
speedy halt for the night seemed to revive the brave 
little woman at my side. We were full half an hour 
in reaching the foot of the hill, which grew more dis- 
tinct every moment in the clear moonlight. 

“Courage, my wife,” I whispered. ‘Courage! 
We are almost there.” 2 
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In a few minutes we commenced to climb the hill, 
and soon reached the crest. 

“ Here we are,” said my wife, joyfully, “safe at 
the end of our day’s journey.” 

She had scarcely spoken when there burst from the 
grove a series of yells so wild and unearthly that 
they chilled my very blood, for I was too much ex- 
perienced in frontier life not to know what they 
meant. 

“ What is that?” 

And my wife seized my arm with the force of a 
vice, and I could feel her trembling in every limb. 


“They are Indians,” I replied, as coolly as possi- | 


ble, for | was both anxious and excited. 

“ What shall we do? Will they kill us?” 

“Keep as cool as you can,” I replied, “ and don’t 
speak a word. Leave all the talking to me. I have 
had some experience with Indians, and I think I can 
manage them. Don’t let them see you are afraid of 
them.” ‘ 

All this while the yells had been kept up with the 
most indescribable fury. I knew from the character 
of the cry that the Indians were on the war-path, 
and though I tried to calm my wife’s fears, and be as 
cool as I could, I was full of the gravest anxiety. I 
was not left waiting very long, however, for about 
fitty of the largest Indians I ever saw—all mounted 
on prairie horses—dashed out from among the trees 
and surrounded the buggy. They were painted and 
decked out in full war-dress, and were as savage as 
the greatest Inuian-fancier could desire. They did 
not otter to touch us, but closed around us in a cir- 
cle in the most profound silence. This stillness, fol- 
lowing so quickly upon the hideous yells with which 
they had ai first received us, was oppressive—it was 
terrible. I whispered a word of comfort to my wife, 
and made a powerful effort to be calm, at the same 
time quietly loosening my revolvers from their place 
in the vehicle. A tall, fine-looking Indian, but, 
withal, a thorough rascal in appearance, rode out 
from the group, and approaching us, held out his 
hand, 

“How do, brudder!” he exclaimed, in broken 
English. 

1 knew that the band wére Arapahoes from the 
manner in which the fellow spoke, and I knew also 
that they were a dangerous set, and would be hard 
to manage if they were bent on mischief, so I resolved 
that I would put the best face on the matter that 
circumstances Would permit. I gave him my hand, 
and fur a moment I thought I had put it into a vice, 
80 powerful was the squeeze he gave it. 

* What do you want?” I asked, sharply. 

“Injun much friend,” he said. ‘ White brudder’s 
squaw no ’feer’d. Yousell her? How much?” 

In spite of the danger we were in, both my wife 
and myself burst into a laugh at the idea of selling 
her. Our mirth seemed to vex the Indian, and he 
repeated his question sharply. 

“White men don’t sell their squaws,” I replied. 
“ White man couldn’t get another if he was to sell 
her.” 

The Indian looked at me for a moment with an 
air of cool contempt, and then without taking his 
eyes off me tor an instant, said coldly: 

*Humph! White man know heap. Ingin big 
fool! Maybe so, s’pose you lie.” 

For a moment I was tempted to strike the fellow 
with the end of my whip, but my wife, who seemed 
to know my intention intuitively, laid her hand on 
myarm. I refiected that we werein the power of 
the savages, and that our best plan was not to anger 
them, so | asked, firmly: 

“What do you want with me?” 

The fellow grinned hideously, and replied in- 
stantly: 

“Injun no hurt white brudder. Injun want fire 
water. White brudder got him, Injun let him go.” 

I had about a gallon of whiskey in the box of the 
buggy, but I made up my mind at once not to let 
them haveit. It was bad enough to be at the mer- 
cy of a gang of sober savages, and I had no desire to 
increase our danger by converting them into drunk- 
en savages. My wite, who was a stranger to the 
West, whispered to me eagerly: 

“ Let them have it, if they will go away.” 

“It would only make our situation worse to let 
them have it, [said. “Trust me, I will do all for 
the best.” Then turning to the Indian I said, cold- 
ly, “I have no fire water. I’m not a fvol to get 
drunk like the Indian and make a squaw of myself.” 

The fellow was not to be put offin this way, and 
he answered quickly: 

“White brudder got much fire water. Always 
keep him. Injun want him. Injun will have him.” 

**T tell you I have no fire water,” I exclaimed, 
looking him squarely in the face, the moonlight re- 
vealing to each the features of the other. He saw I 
was firm and determined, and for the first time his 
eyes sank, and he showed less boldness than before. 
This encouraged me, and I kept my eyes fastened on 
him closely. 

After a moment’s hesitation he turned back to his 
band, and at once they crowded around him, while 
he stated the result of his conversation. Then they 
commenced an angry jabbering of their gibberish, 
accompanied by much excited gesticulation. 

The night was warm and bright, and we had been 
travelling with the top of our buggy thrown back. 
Now I quietly handed the reins to my wife, and 
whispered to her to be in readiness to start in an 
instant. At the same time I pla¢ed my hands be- 
hind me, and seized the top of the buggy, and then 
sat watching my opportunity. I looked at the ponies, 
and a glance sufficed to show me that they shared 
our alarm, for they were trembling in every limb. 











During this time the Indians had been talking and 
gesticulating with great animation, and I noticed 
that those who held the road in front of us were 
gradually drawing nearer to the chief, who was some 
ten or adozen yards from us on our right. I never 
twok my eyes off these men after I discovered this, 
and ina few minutes I had the satisfaction of seeing 
that they had moved entirely off the road, leaving it 
Open to us 

“Now,” I said, excitedly, t® my wife, “drive, 
for your life.” 

As I spoke, she touched the horses with the whip, 
and they sprang off with a bound that did them 
credit. At the same time, by a powerful effort, I 
threw the buggy top up into its proper position,} and 
fastened it there. Then I seized the reins, and turn- 
ing to my wife said, hastily: 

“Crouch down in the bottom of the buggy. They 
may send a flight of arrows after us.” 

She obeyed me promptly, and I proceeded with my 
disengaged hand to prop the cushions of the vehicle 
and our shawls at her back, as an additional pro- 
tection for her. Then I leaned out, and looked back 
to see how far behind our pursuers were. 

Our start had taken the Indians completely by 
surprise, and we had gained fully two hundred yards 
before they recovered themselves sufficiently to start 
after us. But at last they did come, and with such 
yells that we felt sure they meant to murder us if 
they could overhaul us again. I had very little hope 
of escaping them, for I knew our ponies were tired 
from the day’s journey, while the horses of our pur- 
suers were fresh and vigorous, or at least, more so 
than ourown. Still I thought it my duty to leave 
nothing undone, which coujJd in the least contribute 
to our safety, so I whipped up the ponies to their 
greatest speed, and they went over the ground brisk- 
ly enough—-so briskly indeed that for a moment I 
began to think we might distance our purs’uers after 
all. Wehad along, exciting chase, our ponies gal- 
lantly doing their best, and proving themselves capa- 
bie of far more exertion than I had supposed, and 
our “red brothers ” (?) following closely, with the 
most hideous yellsimaginable. 1 could perceive that 
they were gaining on us every moment, and that be- 
fore we could go a mile in this way we would be 
surrounded and helpless again. For awhile I be- 
thought me of my revulvers, but then I knew it 
would be the most perfect folly in me to attempt to 
fight so many. Besides this, they had not yet fired 
upon us, and I did not wish to draw the first blood. 
I was inclined to be hopeful from the fact that they 
had not yet attempted to harm us, for I knew it was 
their custom to shoot their. victims first, and discuss 
the matter with them afterwards. 

Ina few moments the Indians closed around us. 
They swarmed upon the buggy, many of them seiz- 
ing it with both hands, and bearing their whole 
weight upon it to keep it still. I knew this must be 
stopped, for they would soon break the frail vehicle 
if L allowed them to continue this trick. So I threw 
back the top suddenly, which movement surprised 
them not a little, and made them scamper in all 
directions. Then, as they came crowding back, I 
stood up in the buggy and laid about me vigorously 
with my whip, paying no attention to the entreaties 
of my wife, who begged me to desist, as she feared it 
would anger the savages. I too, feared this at first; 
but, contrary to my expectations, my conduct was 
hailed with shouts of laughter and grunts of approv- 
al. The chiet seemed particularly delighted, and 
riding up to me he held out his hand. 

‘White brudder great brave. Injun much laugh,” 
he exclaimed, good-humoredly. 

“‘Will you tell me what you want with me?” I 
asked, sternly. ‘ How dare you stop me in this 
way?” 

** White man in Injun’s country,” said the chief, 
coldly. ‘ What he doin’ here?” 

At this moment a plan flashed across my mind, 
and I resolved to try it, as a last expedient, for I was 
atmy wit’s ends to discover some way in which to 
escape my troublesome friends. I was afraid that, 
if they did not murder us, my buggy and ponies might 
excite their cupidity, and that they would deprive us 
of them, or that they might capture us, and hold us 
for a ransom, and | well knew the horrors of such a 
captivity. So when the chiefasked me what I was 
doing there, I replied, boldly: 

“I am the agent of the Great Father! He has 
sent me to see if his red children are happy, and he 
will be angry when he hears that you have stopped 
me in this way.” 

The Indian looked at me fixedly, but I met his gaze 
firmly. 

“ White man no lie?” he asked, coldly. 

“The white man does not lie when he speaks of 
the Great Father,” 1 replied. 

I knew that the only person really respected by 
the savages was an Indian agent, and I thus boldly 
announced myself one, hoping that it would save me 
further trouble at the hands of my “ red brothers.” 
The chief seemed to entertain no doubt of my sin- 
cerity, and turned and spoke to his followers in their 
native tongue. I could see their manner change 
instantly, and they drew off a little further from me, 
leaving the chief alone with us. I knew we were 
safe now, if 1 could only keep up the ruse. 

At length the chief turned to me, and drawing 
himself up to his full heigut as he sat on his horse, 
said, proudly: 

“Me big Injun much. Me Left Hand. Big Fader* 
know Left Hand?” 





* This is the Indian title for the President of the United 
States. 


« The Great Father has heard of Left Hand,” I re- 
plied, gravely. ‘“‘ He has heard that fhe is a great 
brave, and that a hundred scalps hang in his lodge.” 

The Indian gave a grunt of satisfaction, and I 
could see that my words had delighted him. 

“What Big Fader send Left Hand?” he asked. 

I immediately took one of our shawls and handed 
it to him. 

“The Great Father sends this blanket to his red 
child,” I replied. ‘ When two more moons are full 
he will send ablanket and arifie to each of his braves. 
The Great Father loves the braves, and he thinks 
they have done well.” 

Left Hand seized the shawl eagerly, and then 
translated my words to his followers who_received 
them with shouts. which were meant, I suppose, for 
applause. / 

“Tt was a lucky idea that made me declare myself 
an Indian agent,” I said to my wife. “I think we 
are safe now.” 

In a few minutes Left Hand turned to me again. 

“ White man goin’ to see Big Fader?” he asked. 

* Yes,” I replied. “Iam going direct to the Great 
Father’s lodge. Shall I tell him his red children are 
happy and contented?” 

For answer to this question the Indian began a 
series of complaints, in which he must have brought 
up every grievance, real and imaginary, that his 
tribe had experienced since the first Arapahoe saw 
the light. I listened with grave attention, though I 
could sometimes scarcely restrain my laughter. 1 
promised I would repeat faithfully everything I had 
heard, and that the Great Father would certainly 
take the matter in hand, and do them justice. In 
the predicament I was then in, I would haye prom- 
ised anything. Left Hand was greatly pleased and 
called me a “ big brave,” and indulged in a mullti- 
tude of complimentary terms, some of which, how- 
ever, were rather peculiar, for he seemed to think 
that he could not pay me greater honor than by curs- 
ing me roundly. 

When our “talk” ended it was ten o’clock. The 
Indians insisted that we should pass the night 
with them. This I was afraid to refuse, as I thought 
it best to do nothing toanger them, now that I had 
made friends of them. They entertained us hos- 
pitably, but I had to keep a strict watch over my 
property during the night to prevent them from 
stealing it. They told me they were on an expedi- 
tion against a neighboring tribe who had killed sev- 
eral of their braves, and that they meant to wreak a 
deadly vengeance upon them. 

At sunrise the next morning we bade them adieu, 
and, our ponies being refreshed by the night’s rest, 
we drove rapidly for the nearest settlement, which 
we reached in safety, glad to escape from our trou- 
blesome “ red brothers.” 


TRAINING. 

The air of ordinary respiration, the breath, does 
not at once reach the air-cells, or even the smaller 
air-tubes. Its presence would be injurious to health 
and even to life. If it ever chances to get down too 
far, it makes us cough. There is a progressive in- 
termixture of the fresh air and the resident air, from 
without, inwards, so that the whole process is grad- 
ual. The resident air then is the source from which 
the blood derives its oxygen, and into which it ex- 
hales its carbonic acidand vapor. The advantages of 
this it would be superfluous to dwell upon here; the 
action on the blood, instead of being perpetually fluc- 
tuating, is continuous and uninterrupted; we are 
protected against any sudden invasion of cold, hot, 
or impure air; the air-cells, also, instead of being 
alternately empty and full, are kept always filled, 
and in this way keep up an equable pressure on the 
vessels. For these and other reasons we do not 
breathe to the bottom of our lungs at every breath, 
but retaining always some 250 cubic inches of resi- 
dent air, we gradually renew and changeit by breath- 
ing, by inspiring some twenty-five or twenty-six 
cubic inches of fresh cold air. This is the normal 
state of aman not taking any violent exercise. So 
soon as action begins, so soon as he begins to run or 
row, his citcalation is quickened by the rapid mus- 
cular movements, the Dlood is sent into his lungs at 
@ vastly increased rate, and consequently there is an 
increased demand for air. Now the novice, when he 
begins to run, commits the grave mistake of breath- 
ing out his resident air; in order to command a 
range for a deeper inspiration, he reduces his resi- 
dent air greatly, and heis noi able to replace it by 
the atmospheric air, which is too oxygenous and too 
cold, so he gets out of breath, and if he cannot by 
degrees recover a certain proportion of that which he 
has lost there is nothing for it but to stop. The more 
experienced man, on the contrary, endeavors to keep 
all he has got and to add to it by intruding on the 
complementary space. When he has replaced the 
small quantity which at the commencement of the 
muscular acticn he may have lost, and when he has 
raised this beyond what it was at starting, by taking 
in the complementary air also, he is said to have got 
his ‘second wind,” and he can then go on com- 
fortably fora long period. He tries by practice to 
attain the art of hol:!ing his breath and adding there- 
to, not the faculty of strong and deep expiration and 
inspiration. His object is to increase the capacity of 
his chest, to fill it fuller and keep it full; so that the 
phrase so often heard in racing stables, when a horse 
is said to bave “taken a gentle pipe-opener,” is sin- 
gularly incorrect, and we should rather try to shut 
our pipes and keep them shut, or we shall soon ar- 
| Tive at the stage when a man is seen gasping for air, 
| literally like a fish out of water. 
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‘ The Work in iniature. 


WINTER. 

How lovely ts the virgin snow, 

That clothes the lofty mountain's top, 
While in the silent vale below 

The frozen streams and fountains stop. 
Frost's tracings, see, the window shows— 

How beautiful each view on it! 
But not so lovely is my nose 

When frost paints coats of blue on it, 
How fair the scene, with mantle white 

And snow-wreathed roofs and trees In it! 
But I don‘t think I'm called on, quite, 

To walk up to my knees In It. 


In St, Louis, the other day, the minister who 
marrying a couple had reached “ Does any one 
bid the banns?” when a buxom dame stepped 
ward, and laid claim to the man portion of the m 
rying couple as hers by priority of possession. Wh. 
asked for proof of the priority, she held up a bs 
several months old. The marriage didn’t procee: 


Stewart, the dry-goods millionaire, knowing th: 
certain article was rising, sent to a Boston merch: : 
to buy up everything of the kind at the hub, 
overlooked the putting up of his own prices, howe. 
to correspond to the rise; the Bostonian found It © 
and bought half of Stewart's own stock at two c 
a yard less than the market rates before the nm 
chant prince found it out. Stewart had to buy | 
own goods at an advance, 

The Genera! Omnibus Company of Paris have 
nounced that they will run fifty-eight new conv 
ances specially tor the service of the Exhibition, 
ginning oh the 1st of April; and Paris has alre: 
seven hundred omnibuses in use. Five handred 1 
cabs, Moreover, are d to be placed at °' 
disposition of Exhibition visitors. 

A meerschaum pipe, manufactured in this co 
try and designed for the Paris Exhibition, is nov 
be seen in New York. The pipe itself is eleven inc 
in length, and the amber mouth-piece eight in 
long and two inches thick, The carving on the tr: 
of the pipe represents the meeting of Macbeth «. 
Banquo with the witches, on their way from 
battle-fleld, The figures and horses are four in 
in height. Surmounting the bowl Shakspear 
represented seated in a chair, looking down upon 
scene. 

Mr. A. J. Garvey, of New. York, has completed 
design for a coat-of-arms for the base-ball clubs 
the United States. It is an alto-relievo in plaste: 
Paris, five feet six inches in height, and presents | 
figures in full playing-costume upon the right 
left, respectively holding a ball and bat. In | 
centre is an American eagle, and the whole is int 
spersed with the emblems of the fraternity. 

Recently, at an inquest held upon the body o: 
man who had died suddenly, and whoee body v 
removed to the dead-house of St. Margaret's Pari: 
London, Mr, Hunt, the medical gentleman in | 
case, stated that in making the post-mortem exa: 
nation, he found two pieces of ice inside the sk 
upon the substance of the brain. 


A queer story is afloat in social circles respectin 
party given lately by a lady whose husband occuy 
a front rank among New York men of acience, "! 
principal invited guest was—well, a star in the mi 
cal firmament; and everybody went in hope of he 
ing the rich notes of the songstress, At the appro; 
ate moment the hostess began persuasively, ** W« 
you sing to us, mademoiselle?”—* By no means, d: 
Mrs. ——,”’ was the response, “I came to be ent 
tained, not to entertain.” “Whereupon there wa 
fluttering, blank looks, much whispering, and 
world of gossip since. 

A Cleveland man held ticket number fifty-el, 
th 1 six hundred and one in the opera-ho: 
drawing, and he is now in a desperate state of m! 
to think how near he came to being a rich m: 
Since the announcement that sealed his fate, he } 
been wandering around that city in a lamenta 
state of mental aberration, and his hair is turni 
snow-white; his eyes stare wildly; crows-feet are p: 
maturely forming; his face is pale and haggard, a 
he is constantly raving about his misfortune. 

A story is told of a good woman who visited t! 
place in New York where, it waa sald, chickens wi: 
hatched and reared without hens. She was sho 
some drawers lined with cotton, where the eggs » 
kept warm with artificial heat. Turning away wi 
great disgust, she exclaimed, “Is that all, batchi 
chickens out of eggs? Whocould not hatch chicke 
out of eggs?” 

Among the wonders at the Paris Exhibition will 
an ambulatory Chinese restaurant, made of bam bo 
and borne on the shoulders of a Celestial. It is 1 
institution complete in itself, and is to be seen ever 
where in China where workmen are congregated. 
serves a hot cutlet or a fried fish for a few farthing». 

The following is the conclusion of an epitaph or 
tombstone in East Tennessee :—‘‘She lived a life 
virtue, and died of the cholera morbus, caused | 
eating green fruit, in the full hope of a blessed |: 
mortality, “t the early age of twenty-four yea: 
seven months and sixteen days. Reader, go th 
and do likewise.” 

A “great brute of a husband” advertised in 1) 
morning papers for a “ stout, able-bodied man to ho 
his wife’s tongue!” No applications have yet be« 
made for the situation. It’s a fine opening for son 
strongly-constituted youth. 






































« The Great Father has heard of Left Hand,” I re- 
lied, gravely. ‘‘ He has heard that jhe is a great 
rave, and that a hundred scalps hang in his lodge.” 

The Indian gave a grunt of satisfaction, and I 
yuld see that my words had delighted him. 

“What Big Fader send Left Hand?” he asked. 

I immediately took one of our shawls and handed 

to him. 

“The Great Father sends this blanket to his red 
nild,” Ireplied. “ When two more moons are full 
e will send a blanket aud a rifle to each of his braves. 
he Great Father loves the braves, and he thinks 
iey have done well.” 

Left Hand seized the shawl eagerly, and then 
vanslated my words to his followers who_reccived 

em with shouts, which were meant, I suppose, for 
yplause. 

“It was a lucky idea that made me declare myself 
. Indian agent,” I said to my wife. ‘I think we 

e safe now.” 

In a few minutes Left Hand turned to me again. 

“‘ White man goin’ to see Big Fader?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Iam going direct to the Great 

ither’s lodge. Shall I tell him his red children are 

.ppy and contented?” 

For answer to this question the Indian began a 
‘ries of complaints, in which he must have brought 

» every grievance, real and imaginary, that his 
ibe had experienced since the first Arapahoe saw 

e light. LI listened with grave attention, though I 

uld sometimes scarcely restrain my laughter. 1 

omised I would repeat faithfully everything I had 
vard, and that the Great Father would certainly 

ke the matter in hand, and do them justice. In 

e predicament I was then in, I would haye prom- 

danything. Left Hand was greatly pleased and 

Ned me a “ big brave,” and indulged in a multi- 

de of complimentary terms, some of which, how- 

er, were rather peculiar, for he seemed to think 
at he could not pay me greater honor than by curs- 

x me roundly. 

When our “talk” ended it was ten o’clock. The 

dians insisted that we should pass the night 

ththem. This I was afraid to refuse, as I thought 
best to do nothing to anger them, now that I had 
ue friends of them. They entertained us hos- 
ably, but I had to keep a strict watch over my 
yperty during the night to prevent them from 

-aling it. They told me they were on an expedi- 

n against a neighboring tribe who had killed sev- 

u of their braves, and that they meant to wreak a 

adly vengeance upon them. 

At sunrise the next morning we bade them adieu, 

d, our ponies being refreshed by the night’s rest, 

‘drove rapidly for the nearest settlement, which 

reached in safety, glad to escape from our trou- 
‘o9some “ red brothers.” 





TRAINING. 


the air of ordinary respiration, the breath, does 
t at once reach the air-cells, or even the smaller 
-tubes. Its presence would be injurious to health 
leven to lite. If it ever chances to get down too 
v, it makes us cough. Thereis a progressive in- 
mixture of the fresh air and the resident air, from 
\thout, inwards, so that the whole process is grad- 
The resident air then is the source trom which 
e blood derives its oxygen, and into which it ex- 
ies its carbonic acidand vapor. The advantages of 
is it would be superfluous to dwell upon here; the 
ion on the blood, instead of being perpetually fluc- 
uting, is continuous and uninterrupted; we are 
tected against any sudden invasion of cold, hot, 
impure air; the air-cells, also, instead of being 
ernately empty and full, are kept always filled, 
id in this way keep up an equable pressure on the 
ssels. For these and other reasons we do not 
eathe to the bottom of our lungs at every breath, 
‘ retaining always some 250 cubic inches of resi- 
itair, we gradually renew and changeit by breath- 
, by inspiring some twenty-five or twenty-six 
vie inches of fresh cold air. This is the normal 
te of aman not taking any violent exercise. So 
on as action begins, so soon as he begins to run or 
w, his circulation is quickened by the rapid mus- 
lar movements, the blood is sent into his lungs at 
vastly increased rate, and consequently there is an 
‘reased demand for air. Now the novice, when he 
xins to run, commits the grave mistake of breath- 
x out his resident air; in order to command a 
nge fur a deeper inspiration, he reduces his resi- 
‘nt air greatly, and heis noi able to replace it by 
» atmospheric air, which is too oxygenous and too 
1, so he gets out of breath, and if he cannot by 
‘rees recover a certain proportion of that which he 
> lost there is nothing for it but to stop. The more 
verienced man, on the contrary, endeavors to keep 
he has got and to add to it by intruding on the 
~plementary space. When he has replaced the 
vl quantity which at the commencement of the 
iscular action he may have lost, and when he has 
sed this beyond what it was at starting, by taking 
the complementary air also, he is said to have got 
“second wind,” and he can then go on com- 
tably fora long period. He tries by practice to 
vin the art of hol:ling his breath and adding there- 
not the faculty of strong and deep expiration and 
piration. His object is to increase the capacity of 
chest, to fill it fuller and keep it full; so that the 
‘ase so often heard in racing stables, when a horse 
vid to have “ taken a gentle pipe-opener,” is sin- 
wly incorrect, and we should rather try to shut 
pipes and keep them shut, or we shall soon ar- 
» at the stage when a man is seen gasping for air, 
cally like a fish out of water. 
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Che World in Pliniature. 


WINTER. 
How lovely is the virgin snow, 
That clothes the lofty mountain’s top, 
While in the silent vale below 
The frozen streams and fountains stop. 





Frost's tracings, see, the window shows— 
How beautiful each view on it! 
But not so lovely is my nose 
When frost paints coats of blue on it. 
How fair the scene, with mantle white 
And snow-wreathed roofs and trees in it! 
But I don't think I'm called on, quite, 
To walk up to my knees in it. 


In St. Louis, the other day, the minister who was 
marrying a couple had reached “Does any one for- 
bid the banns?” when a buxom dame stepped for- 
ward, and laid claim to the man portion of the mar- 
rying couple as hers by priority of possession. When 
asked for proof of the priority, she held up a baby 
several months old. The marriage didn’t proceed. 


Stewart, the dry-goods millionaire, knowing that a 
certain article was rising, sent to a Boston merchant 
to buy up everything of the kind at the hub. He 
overlooked the putting up of his own prices, however, 
to correspond to the rise; the Bostonian found it out, 
and bought half of Stewart’s own stock at two cents 
a yard less than the market rates before the mer- 
chant prince found it out. Stewart had to buy his 
own goods at an advance. 

The General Omnibus Company of Paris have an- 
nounced that they will run fifty-eight new convey- 
ances specially tor the service of the Exhibition, be- 
ginning oh the 1st of April; and Paris has already 
seven hundred omnibuses inuse. Five hundred new 
cabs, Moreover, are announced to be placed at the 
disposition of Exhibition visitors. 


A meerschaum pipe, manufactured in this coun- 
try and designed for the Paris Exhibition, is now to 
be seen in New York. The pipeitself is eleven inches 
in length, and the amber mouth-piece eight inches 
long and two inches thick. The carving on the trunk 
of the pipe represents the meeting of Macbeth and 
Banquo with the witches, on their way from the 
battle-field. The figures and horses are four inches 
in height. Surmounting the bowl Shakspeare is 
represented seated in a chair, looking down upon the 
scene, 

Mr. A. J. Garvey, of New York, has completed a 
design for a coat-of-arms for the base-ball clubs of 
the United States. It is an alto-relievo in plaster of 
Paris, five feet six inches in height, and presents two 
figures in full playing-costume upon the right and 
left, respectively holding a ball and bat. In the 
centre is an American eagle, and the whole is inter- 
spersed with the emblems of the fraternity. 


Recently, at an inquest held upon the body of a 
man who had died suddenly, and whose body was 
removed to the dead-house of St. Margaret’s Parish, 
London, Mr. Hunt, the medical gentleman in the 
case, stated that in making the post-mortem exami- 
nation, he found two pieces of ice inside the skull 
upon the substance of the brain. 


A queer story is afloat in social circles respecting a 
party given lately by a lady whose husband occupies 
a front rank among New York men of science. The 
principal invited guest was—well, a star in the musi- 
cal firmament; and everybody went in hope of hear- 
ing the rich notes of the songstress. At the appropri- 
ate moment the hostess began persuasively, ‘* Wont 
you sing to us, mademoiselle?”— By no means, deag 
Mrs. ——,” was the response, ‘I came to be enter- 
tained, not to entertain.” -Whereupon there was a 
fluttering, blank looks, much whispering, and a 
world of gossip since. 

A Cleveland man held ticket number fifty-eight 
thousand six hundred and one in the opera-house 
drawing, and he is now in a desperate state of mind 
to think how near he came to being a rich man. 
Since the announcement that sealed his fate, he has 
been wandering around that city in a lamentable 
state of mental aberration, and his hair is turning 
snow-white; his eyes stare wildly; crows-feet are pre- 
maturely forming; his face is pale and haggard, and 
he is constantly raving about his misfortune. 

A story is told of a good woman who visited the 
place in New York where, it was said, chickens were 
hatched and reared without hens. She was shown 
some drawers lined with cotton, where the eggs are 
kept warm with artificial heat. Turning away with 
great disgust, she exclaimed, “Is that all, hatching 
chickens out of eggs? Who could not hatch chickens 
out of eggs?” 


and borne on the shoulders of a Celestial. It is an 
institution complete in itself, and is to be seen every- 
where in China where workmen are congregated. It 
serves a hot cutlet or a fried fish for a few farthings, 

The following is the conclusion of an epitaph on a 
tombstone in East Tennessee :—‘‘She lived a life of 
virtue, and died of the cholera morbus, caused by 
eating green fruit, in the full hope of a blessed im- 
mortality, at the early age of twenty-four year:, 
seven months and sixteen days. Reader, go thou 
and do likewise.” 

A “great brute of a husband” advertised in the 
morning papers for a “ stout, able-bodied man to hold 
his wife’s tongue!” No applications have yet been 
made for the situation. It’s a fine opening for some 
‘aenesal youth. 





Among the wonders at the Paris Exhibition will be | 
an ambulatory Chinese restaurant, made of bamboo, |- 
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Bach in Pittle. 


It has cost the city $50,001 000 to free the streets of 
snow-drifts this winter. 

A Dorchester hotel company has petitioned the 
legislature for incorporation with $2,000,000 capital. 

It is reported that John Morrissey has lost $400,000 
in a recent market corner. 

To equalize the bounties of soldiers and sailors of 
this State will require $14,000,000. 

About fifteen thousand enlisted men were recently 
discharged from the army. Time had expired. 

Boston gamblers have been routed by the State 
constables, and some have given up business. 

General J. L. C. Amee, at one time Boston’s chief of 
police, is dead. He was quartermaster during the war. 

Unless there is a big burst up all over the country, 
thousands will leave for Paris in the spring. 

It is said that the King of Greece is booked for a 
Russian princess. 

Once more there is talk of removing the naval 
academy from Annapolis. 

Mrs. Sickles, wife of General Sickles, recently died 
in New York. 

Our legislators are taking care of themselves. They 
have $500 each for the session. 

The American colony at Jaffa has come to grief 
and poverty. 

The Boston Yacht Club has moved into its new 
rooms on Tremont street. 

Shad have made their appearance in New York, 
and sold for $6 each. ; 

Michigan now produces over a million bushels of 
salt every year. 

The Maine journals advocate a survey of the vari- 
ous waters of the State. 

Sugar plantations are in tbe market now at unusu- 
ally cheap rates. 

A sweet thing on ice—teaching a sixteen year old 
bundle of calico how to skate. 

The R 1 hnieui digi 
paper, is defunct. 

Danville, Ky., has been in two States and three 
counties since it was first settled. 

The organization of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to human beings is agitated. 

The London papers make a great fuss over five 
inches of snow. 

Minnesota still has public lands to an extent larger 
than the whole State of Ohio. 

The mean level of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
is now found to be the same. 

The air we breathe contains five ‘grains of water to 
each cubic foot of its bulk. 

The Home Journal gives the whisper of the ap- 
proaching marriage of H. W. Longfellow. 

A way has just been discovered by which persons 
may wear ear-rings without having the ears pierced. 

The first man who carried a mail from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg on horseback, died a few days since. 

Some of the New York beggars refuse to receive 
anything less than fifty cent postal stamps. 

A Southern lady declares that the Yankees have 
northernized the winter. 

There is another Japanese embassy on its way to 
the United States. 

M. Victor Cousin, the philosopher and writer, is 
dead, aged 87. 

A Brooklyn minister was recently presented with 
a baked potato which contained a $500 greenback. 

Cincinnati talks of paying $3,000,000 in gold for the 
pleasure of making gas. 

A few persons in this country slain in the rear- 
ing of canary birds gain independent fortunes. 

A lunatic in Scotland—a young lady—was impris- 
oned for twelve years in a dark room. 

The country of Europe in which the greatest num- 
ber of marriages takes place is Saxony. 

One grove in Augustine, Fla., will yield 60,000 
oranges this season. 

Philadelphia is about to build $1,000,000 worth of 
new schoolhouses. 

Ten million yards of cotton prints were made at 
the Cocheco mills at Dover, last year. 

Workmen in Birmingham get up the inside of a 
watch for eighteen shillings. 

A large fish that had passed through a pipe was 
found in a Buffalo boiler nicely cooked. 

A Canadian paper says Canada can never prosper 
as a purely agricultural country. 

A gay duke in Paris, recently deceased, was noted 





gsblad, a Flemish 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANuS CoBB, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ey The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 

Ne, @.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ape o Came, 

> Cane and the Wilderness. By M 

Sams 

No. 8.— THE DUKE'’S PRIZE. A Story wf Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizuTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The wemenme of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CobB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamxs F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 13.—-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
ra of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
"OORE 


6 leo MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
8. GooDwIn. 


Pg 15.—FI1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


No. 16.—THE nha eet or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NEep BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, ‘The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor, By SyLvanus CosB,JR. 

No, 18.—-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. : 


No. 19.—THE Sti ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 


No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 


No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ny Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the ae By MARGARET BLovu NT - 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Sront Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


No. 26.—THE Fe At cena’ Neil O’Connor’s | 


Triumph. By J. W.M’Car 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.Ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: = The 
Daughter of the Sea. . By GrorGE L. AI 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale rd ithe Sinemainaian 
Colony. By Miss JANE How 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. "By Ww. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, = Poison- 
ers of Poris. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lreut. MurRay. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or, The Mevmit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower ts se Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma Ca 

38.—THE HETRESS OF TOULON: vet A Sail- 

u's ae By FRED. HUNTER. 

No. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet “of the Ojibwas, By WM. H. BusaneLt. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
| Speed of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 

LOUNT 

No. 41.—THE oe MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. Prescott. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its.columns are filled to 





as the possessor of twenty-seven hundred waistcoats. 








~ Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randolph, Mr. J. Frank Rob- 
inson and Miss Carrie M. Mess 
y Dr. Bartol, Mr. F FF. Bowman and Miss Mary 


8. Thaye 
Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. John D. Creighton, of 

Washington, and Miss Sarah E. Pin 

By Rev. Mr. Grimets Mr. Archibald W. Phillips and 
Miss Ariane Anders 

At Philadelphia, oy Rev. Dr. Leeds, Mr. John Heard, of 
Boston, and Miss Alice Leeds. 

At Charleston, S. C. , by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr Charles N. 
Hoyt,of Waltham, Mass., and Miss Margaret H. Mosiman. 


Beaths. 


In this city, Hon. Pliny Merrick, 72; General Josiah L. 
C. Amee, 67: Mr. Edwin R. Russetl, 34; Mr. Charles E 
Cook, 23; Mrs. Sophia C. Mansur, 30; Miss Sarah M. 
MelIntire, 41. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Maria A. , Leman, 48; Miss Lydia 
S. Stone, 18: Mrs. Ellen Kilham, 2 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Jane nent + 

At Somerville, Mr. James Hill, 61. 

‘At Salem, Mrs. Caroline T. acoks, wile of Rev. Samuel 
C. Beane, 

At Bev erly, Mr. Israel Trask, 80. 

At Leominster, Mrs. Mary B. Hammond, 34. 

















the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(> The Unton and Fiae will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOUW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: or, The Herds- 

man of the Black Mountains. By G.S. Raymonb. 

E OCEAN MARTYR: or, ae Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, J 


THE SECRET: or The Web rn a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


we. eRe or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, - ee Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. noes Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MALcoLm J. Err 


THE BRIDE OF THE anainseeb: real she Se 
cret of the Sea. By FRANCIS A. DuRIVAG 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The course of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENC 


VULTURES: tah The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: : or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigvUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RENEGADE: or, oo a of the Gulf. 
as By Matcoum J. Erry 


PATH: or, The ~ceol Trail. A Story of 
Frentice Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, sae Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE SEA GULL: or, The Wives of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: bead The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DurIva 


THE FOREST RANGER: sei he Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WiLL: 


noeALn aie Pioneers on pRAET By 
. H. Rosinson. 


nie “ouptieri res The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 


THE VENDETTA: ha ane Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIV. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder Huuse, By Harry HAaREWoopD LEECH. 
ORKFPHA’S HU is D: or, The Path of Error. 
By Georce L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYVED JAKE: an, ‘The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAG 
KINAH’S conse: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or. Pe AAvio Myste. 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs 3 mee watsed 
THE BLACK MpADICANYT t or, Tred Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonn B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 
JIG POTTER: aide Baleh Singleten’s Protege. 
By MattTHew S. VIN 
THE VISCONTI: or, “Barldtigs the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRpDIC 
SIR RAS SHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, whe ~_amaated 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRtv. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, ipo. Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaRo.inE O: 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tike “ the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
72s TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: i Fhe Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ‘a “Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
TE MAND: : tote The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLvanus CosBB 
HALF-WITTED ee or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
Sian. Ky AvsTIN C. BURDICK 
THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BuNTLINE. 
MARION’S BRI GADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrnson. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: tnéd The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso: 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Sadana of Louisiana, 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, she Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MuRRA 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motecombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Roprsson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, ~~ » Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANuUS CoBB, J 
ADELINE DESMOND: ag The Spy of beeruarreana 
A Story of the late War. y Darius Cos 
THE SEA LION: or. ie Miecsiar of Mie Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosrnson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosprnson. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FTEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpebostecs of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY POORE 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Baekwoodsman. By LIEUTENANT 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyYLvanvus Coss, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. ‘By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropixson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHILD AND MAN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


The children wandered forth in May, 
Te cull the lilies blowing; 

But Willie pouted—ke would stay, 
So many girls were going! 


And then he cried, with laugh of joy, 
Like voice of falling waters, 
“Mamma, I'm glad you bought a boy, 
Why will some folks buy daughters? 


“I'm glad I ve not to wear a ‘cloud,’ 
And such a dress as Anna's: 
She scolds me when { 'm rude and loud, 
And says I ‘ve horrid manners !"* 


But time brings change as on it whirls, 
And Willie, silly-pated, 

Ceuld wish there were a hundred girls, 
Where only one’s created! 


"Tis said a bridal ‘s very near— 
I hear ‘tis pretty Anna's; 

She 's not afraid of Will, ‘tis clear, 
For all his horrid manners! 


This afternoon the wedding gay 
Will happen, say the knowing; 


And Willie goes to church to-day, 
Because a girl is going! 


Our Young Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LITTLE SNOW SPRITE. 














BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Ir was New Year’s eve, and little Jack sat by the 
cottage fire, with his head in his mother’s lap, medi- 
tating very sadly, for his father had been lost at sea 
since the last year came in, and he remembered how 
happy they had been only one year ago that night, 
all three seated about that same bright hearth. They 
were very poor, though his mother had managed to 
keep the fire bright, and to feed and clothe herself 
and little boy quite comfortably thus far, but it was 
by dint of hard labor. She bent over her sewing 
from early in the morning until late at night, very 
thankful to the kind people in the parish, who fur- 
nished her with work todo. But she looked weary 
and pale, and Jack longed so to be a man that he 
might earn money to take care of them both, and 
never let her work any more. He persisted on 
standing up at the table while eating, because some 
one had told him that he would grow faster for doing 
so, and he had measured himself every ~week by a 
chalk mark on the wall, for a long time, so a8 to 
know just how fast he did grow, and try and judge 
how many weeke it would take to make him a real 
man. But it seemed to him that never any little 
boy grew so slowly. He was almost discouraged. It 
was a bitter, cold night, the frost so thickly curtain- 
ing the cottage windows that the stars could not peep 
in, and the wind whistled around the house and 
shook the latches, trying to get in. 

“ Jack,” said his mother, smoothing his silken 
curls, “ we have stiil much to be thankful for; I wish 
every little boy in the world were as warm as my lit- 
tle boy is to-night.” 

*- Yes,” answered little Jack; “and, if there are 
any poor little girls or boys without any home, I wish 
they would come here to-night, and I’d give them 
my supper and my bed to sleep in, too.” 

And as he sat watching the wood, as it crumbled 
into bright coals, which fell into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, he fell to thinking deeply of how many poor 
little homeless wanderers there might be abroad in 

the terrible cold, and of wrecks at sea, when there 
came a little timid rap at the outer door. 

“ Run quickly and open the door, Jack,” said his 
mother. ‘‘ Don’t let any one wait long in the wind.” 

And Jack did as he was bidden, and there stood a 
poor little girl, trembling like a leaf with the cold, 

who begged that she might come in and warm her- 
self by the fire. And Jack took her little blue hand 
in his, and led her to his own tittle chair, in the 
warmest corner of the chimney nook. She was a 
pretty little thing, in spite of the filthy rags she wore, 
with curly, golden hair, and her eyes, with the tears 
in them, were like violets full of dew. Jack’s mo- 
ther took off her little old hood, and gave her a 
nice bowl of bread and milk for her supper. 

“ And you shall have mine, too, little girl,” said 
Jack, “after you have eaten that, for you must be 
very hungry; aren’t you?” 

“ Yes,” resumed she, with her demure little voice. 

And she ate it very eagerly, to the last drop, but she 

would not take Jack’s, though he pressed her to do 

so again and again. 
She had eaten all she wished, she said, though it 
was very nice, and she thought Jack was very good, 
and thanked him a thousand times. 
Jack wondered that she grew warm so soon, for 
she kept moving her little chair away and away from 
the fire, until she had reached the frostiest corner in 
the room. 
“Why, are you so warm?” asked he. 
And the little girl said that she had been in the 
cold so long, that the fire made her face burn. 
Jack tried to be very entertaining, and talked to 


was inclined to be very silent, though she looked 

amused. _ 

Jack asked her where she lived; and when she 

answered very sadly, that she hadn’t any home atall, 

he spoke out, eagerly: 

“Then you shall stay and live with us. I’m going 

tobe a man pretty soon, and I'll take care of you. 

But you wont mind if you don’t have very much 

supper, or a very pretty dress to wear, for a little 

while, will you?” 

The little girl did not speak, but she gave hima 

very bright, grateful look, which was beautiful to 

see, and Jack thought he’d never seen any one half 
as pretty. She was prettier even than Bess Brown 

his little rosy-cheeked sweetheart at school. But 

while he was looking at her, to his great surprise and 

fear she suddenly vanished, as a shadow on the wall 

might have done, and from an opposite corner the 

tiniest little lady imaginable danced out, waving a 
wand like frosted silver, and dressed all in glittering 

white, like some elfin bride. 

The queer little hat she wore perched on her pert 

little head was trimmed about the brim with a fringe 

of tiny icicles, and her jaunty little jacket was edged 

with longer ones, that tinkled when she moved like 

sprays of silver bells, and her tiny feet were encased 

in the cunningest little slippers that looked like glass, 

but were nothing but clear crystal ice, in reality, and 

they made a queer little clack as she danced about 
over the hard, wooden floor. 

Jack was inclined to be afraid, at first, but the ex- 
pression of the little lady’s face was so sweet, that he 
soon forgot his fear in admiration and delight, as she 
waved her beautiful glittering wand, and laughed 
gayly, making the faintest, sweetest music, as she 
did so, that. ever was made. His eyes were very wide 
and bright as he watched her graceful motions from 

his low stool by the fire, and suddenly she was before 
him, and, after courtesying, she stood on the tips of 
her dainty ice slippers to look into his face, and 
said: 

“T am a little snow sprite, and, if you will wish a 
wish, I will grant it you! Think what you wish 
most, kind little Jack.” 

* But where is the little beggar girl?” asked Jack, 
wonderingly. 

“O, never you mind her,” answered the sprite, 
laughing, merrily. “ I’ll take care of her. You were 
very good, and did all you could for her, and nowl 
am going to reward you. I’ll wait just outside the 
door while you are thinking, it is so warm in here, 
and when you are ready, just tap upon the hearth, 
and be it never so lightly I will hear you and come.” 
It did not take Jack a moment to think what he 
wished most, and it was what he knew that his mo- 
ther wished most, and that was, that his father 
might come home again alive and well, and that the 
story of the wreck of the “Orient” might prove to 
be all untrue. So he tapped never so lightly on the 
hearth, and in a breath the little snow sprite was be- 
fore him again. 

“T wish,” spoke he, eagerly, “that my father may 
come back to us again, alive and well.” 

“And where is your father?” questioned the 
small body. 

* Alas!” answered the little boy, sadly, “I suppose 
that he is in the bottom of the sea.” 

*¢*T cannot bring back the dead,” said she, “ and I 
would not if I could; but, nevertheless, you shall see 
your father alive and well, befure to-morrow morn- 
ing. And now you may wish another wish, for this, 
although it shall be granted, will not be exactly of 
my giving, you know; and while you are wishing, 
I will wait just outside the door again, and when you 
are ready tap as before, and be it never so lightly I 
shall hear you.” 

And Jack was trying to think what he should 
wish, when the voice of his mother aroused him, and 
he found that he had been asleep with his head still 
in her lap. 

“Come, Jack,” said she, ‘‘ we'll have our supper 
now.” ’ 

“ But wait till the little sprite comes back,”’ mur- 
mured he, rubbing open his sleepy eyes, his dream 
still unbroken. 

‘‘ The little sprite?” said his mother, lifting him to 
his feet. ‘* Why, Jack, you’re dreaming.” 

“ O mother,” said he, now fairly awake, ‘‘ and I’ve 
had such a beautiful dream, and 1 know by the way 
I feel that it will prove a reality.” 

And he told his mother all about it, describing the 
little snow sprite with great enthusiasm. And his 
mother smiled sadly, never speaking, for she did not 
wish to crush her little boy’s joyiul hope on this 
New Year’s eve, though she had not the faintest 
spark left in her own breast that her husband would 
ever return to them, for it was almost a twelve month 
since the “ Orient” went down, and never a word 
had been heard of the fate of the crew. If her hus- 
band were living he would have written her long 
ago. And every one said, ‘‘ There is no hope now.” 

‘Mother,’ said Jack, “I’m going to wait until fa- 
ther comes before 1 eat my supper, and wont you 
please wait, too? O it will be so nice to have supper 
together again.” And he began to dance about the 
room, he was so wild with joy. And whenever the 
wind rattled the outer latch, or shouk the door as it 
whistled past down the lane, he would start, and 
fancy that he heard footsteps, and imagine that some 
one was surely coming in at the gate. 

But after awhile, as the excitement of the dream 
wore away, and he looked at his mother bending so 
wearily and sadly over her work, and the clock was 
just on the stroke of nine, he ceased to listen for 
footsteps without, and wondered how he could have 











dream. The old house cat purred drearily and mo- 
notonously on the hearth, and it was very lonely and 
silent, and Jack grew as sad as he had been joyful. 
The doors were barred for the night, and Jack and 
his mother were preparing for bed, when the gate 
latch did indeed click, and there were footsteps upon 
the crisp snow without. Jack rushed wildly for the 
door, and Jack’s mother trembled so that she could 
hardly stand. She leaned against the table and lis- 
tened. 

“O father!” sang Jack’s clear, joyful voice, “I 
knew that you were coming!” 

And into the room where she stood stepped the 
sailor, and clasped his wife in his arms, and it was 
certainly father alive and well, as Jack had dreamed 
on this happy New Year’s eve. He with another 
brave comrade had been saved from the wreck of the 
“Orient,” after floating about until they almost died 
of hunger, and thirst, and cold, upon some detached 
spars, and the ship that took them in at last, was 
bound to a foreign port. Then for six months after 
reaching that foreign port, he had lain ill in a hos- 
pital, for the exposure and suffering he had endured 
had brought on a distressing sickness. This had 
been the cause of his silence and delay. And, if ever 
alittle sprite has come to Jack in his dreams since, 
he has believed firmly in what she has said. 





GOOD SOCIETY IN VIENNA. 


Before the battle of Sadowa, good society in Vienna 

tained two 8, three empresses, eighteen 
archdukes, the foreign diplomatic body, and those 
bers of the resident arist y whose blood was 
blue enough. New nobles, members of useful or 
learned professions, authors, artists, financiers, 
bankers, merchants, can never, under any circum- 
stances that may be. conceived, penetrate into the 
presence of the elect, who thus live in permanent and 
inviolable quarantine. Society is based on the code 
of admission to the imperial court, modified by cus- 
tomary rules which make patrician circles in some 
cases of harder, in others of easier, access than the 
palace. Prince Windischgratz used to say, LZ humanite 
commence par le Baron. But mere baronial humani- 
ty is too abject for the court of Vienna. No one can 
claim to approach his sovereign (except for official 
purposes or audiences) because his name is Schwar- 
zenberg, Clam, Dietrichstein, and so forth. The as- 
pirant to such a privilege must have a shield che- 
quered, or, in other words, must prove eight succes- 
sive generations of noble birth both on the father’s: 
and on the mother’s side,—a total which, since it 
guarantees an aristocratic parentage ascending to 
the epoch of the Thirty Years’ War, is considered 
sufficient warrant of social decency. As Austrian 
nobles never did, and never will, stoop to it 








Bumors of the Day. 


STILL IMPOSSIBLE. 


Here is a bit of Paris gossip which has fownd its 
way across the water. It is eminently Frenchy: 

A man and his wife, who had been married ten 
years, disagreed and determined to separate. The 
terms of their separetion were to be decided upon by 
the judge of the arondissement in which they lived. 
“ Have yon any children?” said the judge. 

** Yea, monsieur.” 

“ How many?” 

“ Three—two boys and a girl—and it is with them 
lies our difficulty. Madame wishes to have two of 
them, so do I.” 

“ Have you agreed to abide by my decision?” 
“We have,” said both of them. 

“Very well, my friends—I condemn you, then, to 
have another child, so thea: you may each have two. 
When you have obtaimed that, yor may return to 
me.” 

The matter was then adjourned for some montbs. 
In about a year afterwards the worthy magistrate, 
who in the meanwhile had heard nothing of the hus- 
band or wife, met the wife. 

“ Ah well,’ said he, “how about, the separation?” 
“Still impossible, monsieur. Instead of four chil- 
dren, we have now five.” 





THE MYSTERIOUS NUMBER. 

Perhaps every one does not know how to play pool, 
but at any rate all can understand the fullowing good 
joke: 

The game is played on a bi'iard table, with twenty 
or thirty balls, each bal} numbered. A dozen or more 
can play at the game. A certain number is fixed 
upon, and the player who shall first pocket enough 
balls, whose combined numbers will amount to it, 
wins the pile—which is made upby the players stak- 
ing a certaim amount before the game commences. 
Previous to the commencement, each player draws a 
marble from a box ami puts ft out of sight tn his 
pocket. These marbles are all numbered to corre- 
spond with the numbers on the table. The player, 
after receiving his marble, bears the number in his 
mind, and his game is to pocket balls enough, the 
number of which, aided to that on the marble in his 
pocket, will make the number which wins the pile 
The other night, an old citizen of one of our western 
cities, who was occasionally given to “ chance ”’ came 
home rather late. His wite was asleep. When she 
awoke in the morning, she found on the floor a mar- 
ble, upon which was the number “17.” 

“ What’s this?” she said, to her lord, eyeing the 





li , the parcel ts of high families can al- 
ways satiety the scrutiny of Rouge Dragon or Port- 
cullis. All members of such families (and no other 
I ) are potentially courtiers, though something 
is wanted befure they become so in esse. Now the 
court of Austria is twofold. There is the general cir- 
cle, which refers to grand gala balls given in the Rit- 
ter-Saal of the Burg, public spectacles, dinners, and 
the like. Then there is the inner circle, including 
the smaller (so-called ‘‘ chamber”) balls, and parties 
given by the emperor and empress and the various 
members of the imperial house. Persons inscribed on 
the list of the first category are Hof-fahig; persons in 
the second category are Kammer-fabig, and enjoy 
besides the privileges accorded to the former sort. 
To the chamber-capuables belong chamberlains (K. K. 
Kammerer), grand dignitaries attached to the person 
of the emperor and empress, as lord chamberlain, 
master of the buckhounds, etc., but not cabinet min- 
isters, or high military and civil charges, unless 
these happen to be chamberlains, or to fill an office 
of the class just named. Austrians with the said six- 
teen quarterings are appointed when young to the 
post of chamberlain. This act of imperial grace 
metamorphoses the nobleman into a courtier; the 
grub becomes a butterfly, which ia henceforth per- 
mitted to figure in an appropriate uniform at all 
court entertainments. The same favor is also occa- 
sionally conferred on public servants not Austrian 
born, for their descent is not subjected to the tests 
proper for natives. Into the pedigree of foreign la- 
dies married to Austrian nobles no inquiry is made, 
but alliances of this sort are practically unknown. 
All these cycles and epicycles work smoothly enough, 
except when some low-born married man arrives at 
high civil or military rank. As such a person cannot 
impart to others his personal privilege of coming to 
court, his wife and daughters, if he have any, must 
be shut out from entertainments to which he himself 
is asked. This happened to the family of the late 
Austrian premier, M. de Schmerling, and his minis- 
ter of marine Baron Barger. The ladies in question 
were ignored at the palace, as well as in the society 
of Vienna, where they were apparently unknown by 
sight. On the formation of the present cabinet it 
seemed likely that one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers would be required to stomach a like indignity; 
but this time the empress was advised to grant the 
lady concerned the rank of Palast-dame, thereby 
clothing her with an official apron to hide her blotted 

ee. 











The late Sir John St. Aubyn used to tell a story, 
when he was a county member, of his canvass in a 
coach and six, and having got out of his equipage to 
pay his compliments to the worthy freeholder, hear- 
ing the wife say to her husband, “ Jan, Jan, turn the 








the shy little stranger, as merrily as possible, but she 





given himself up so entirely to believe in a foolish 


marble suspiciously: ‘It dropped out of your panta- 
loons pocket. is i?” 
Her husband opened his eyes, looked, blushed, was 
confused, and stammered : 3 
“ Why—why—it’sa marble, aint it?” 
* Yes,” said she, “ but what are you doing with a 
marble in your pocket at your time o’ life?” 
“In my pocket? Well—ah!—the fact is, I’ve had 
that marble in my pocket for the last thirty-five 
years; ever since I used to play for keeps with Bill.” 
“Indeed!” incredulously asked his wife— but 
what are these figures on here for? What does 17 
mean?” 
‘*Mean? 17 mean?” said he, hesitatingly. “‘ O! 17! 
—why that was the number of marbles Bill owed me 
when we quit playing; he marked it on there sol 
wouldn’t forget it.” 

The old fellow had a narrow escape, and he hasn’t 
played any pwle since. 





A PARCEL OF PROVERBS, &c., COMPLETED. 


Take time by the forelock—to have his hair cut. 

Follow your leader—in your daily paper. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating—a great 
deal of it. 

Never look a gift horse iz the mouth—lest you 
should find false teeth. 

The hare with many friends—was eaten at last. 

A stitch in time saves nine—or more naughty 
words, when a button comes off while you are dress- 
ing in a great hurry for,dinner. 

One man’s meat is anotber man’s poison—when 
badly cooked. 

Don’t count vour chickens before they are hatched 
—by the patent incubator. 

Love is blind—and unwilling to submit toan ope- 
ration. 

First catch your hare—then cook it with rich gravy. 





A DOG STORY. 

A story reaches us from Belgiam, where they are 
very severe, a8 we all know, about luggage. An 
English lady had her dog—the smallest thing in the 
world—with her in the railway-carriage. “ Madam,” 
said the official, “you must pay for the dog, and I 
must put him into the dog's department.”—* I will 
pay willingly; but in England I always carry him in 
the carriage.”—A crowd collected at the altercation. 
—‘‘ Madam, here it is impossible for you to have the 
dog with you.”—* Very well; take him, then, and 
put him with the others.” The official seized the 
dog, and, amidst universal laughter, had to hand it 
back, and receive a franc for luggage, as it was an 
imitation plaything-dog ts lady had with her, which 
she caused to bark furiously at the disconcerted offi- 
clal, by sq ing the wooden, bellows-like appara- 








pigs out of the parlor—Sir John is coming.” 


tus beneath the woolly toy. 
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lis wonderfully slender and po So : berg. 
with my pulse while he searched my 
troublesome eyes; they were always 
cause they seemed to look so 


few professional ‘arace’ 
pad calls from this P. lsus of phy- 
“A little too much exertion bodily, and a little too 
much sail to carry mentally—that’s all the trouble 
jast now. But you must be careful, Miss Beatoun. 
Have I not told you never to give way to excitement? 
I can see that you have disobeyed me in the last six 
months. Do you want to die?” And he looked at 
me with real sternness, 
This was too much in earnest. I never like 
alarmed, and I detest the thought of Saw Aneing 
What did he meun? I glanced at myself in the mir- 
i pet at my erect full figure, my pure com- 
e 
S mrss y it and glowing cheeks, and I exulted 
“Does that look sickly, Dr. Eichberg?” I asked. 
“Bah! it is as if you fed on fire!” was all bin ~ 
swer, and taking a purple Bohemian goblet he began 
dissolving some of his fairy-like powders for me. 
while I sat silent, confused, , 
‘*T don’t want to frighten you, Miss Beatoun,” 
said then, hurriedly, as though he were frat > 
should not speak at all if he paused, “but I know 
something of your family, and I think I read your con- 
stitution, Has it never occurred to you, bave you 
never suspected that you might have inherited a 
latent disease of the heart?” 
I felt as if a ghost had breathed 
but I made a light answer: 
“ People say 1 have no heart, doctor!” 
; “I know better than that,” he said, half-emiling ; 
‘T will not alarm you ily, I 
your life as good as my own, only I wanted you to 
know it was not without reason that I warned you to 
rhua sudden excitements, mental struggles, every 
vain that can be shunned. Will you promise?” 
A rising terror had set my heart beating like the 
hammers inthe Anvil Chorus, but with an effurt of 
7 rn it, and I knew he watched me, 
“You see I am strong, doctor,” meeti 
magnetic eyes. ‘ . nee i 
“ Yes, I see,” he replied, slowly. “Be #0, and 
may live to a hundred. Don't cal your life a. 
px = must be philosophic, stoic, and take 
4 le D to yo 
poe a dey 80. No more extremes of 
** Bat I don’t like that!” J exclaimed, 
rebelliously. “You would spoil all ar ees 
want the extremes. I want the sweetest and the 
bitterest. 1am no invalid, Dr. Eichberg, 1 am in no 
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(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


Madame's Green Sitk Dregs. 


OU know the shade, every one 
knows it now, though then it 
was 80 rare, that arsenic green, 
lovely but fatal. 1 heard of it 
first when I was making my 
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